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ITH March comes Spring, the season of new life and néw hope. The sun returns — 


its warmth, sap rises, fields are tilled and all nature bends to the task of replenishing 
the earth. 
At this time many of our members are gathering in State Conferences to give account 
of their stewardship, to receive inspiration and power to go forth with new zeal in their 
work for our country. Is this what our State Conferences are actually accomplishing, 
what they are giving to their members and to the progress of their country? It is well 
to stop and analyze our purpose, for without sacrifice and service, reports and discussion — 
do not avail. 


Our generation has taken its responsibilities of citizenship lightly; and quite as _ 
thoughtlessly has regarded its privileges. Somehow we have seemed to believe that — 
independence was won once and for all back in ’76; that our constitutional government — 
was fully guaranteed in the year of its adoption, a century and a half ago, and that, 
therefore, we are a privileged and chosen people removed from the immutable law of | 
change and decay and death. But an inheritance will not long remain in careless and © 
untrained hands. 


Our Society has recognized its responsibility. Annual meetings are guide posts to 
which we turn for direction. The soil must not be allowed to become hard, barren and : 
unproductive. Energy of heart and hand is needed if it is to bear fruit. Projects started 
at State Conferences gather power as they are directed by purpose and high resolve. , 
Would that our members realized that each one’s devotion is needed for the success of | 
a conference! Some prepare the soil, some furnish the sunshine, others tend and lovingly 
care for seed that is sown that it may produce a hundredfold. { 


We have been a prodigal people, wasteful of our resources, wasteful of forest and 
stream, of the soil and of its minerals, wasteful, too, of the mighty energy of a free people 
and their power for constructive good. New problems have faced each generation, and 
the present is no exception, except in so far as cumulative disorders have produced a 
challenge to our very existence as a free people. Intelligence and willingness to serve 
is the criterion by which usefulness is ever measured. Idealists we have always been, but — 
a realistic definition of goal must be kept in mind continually. A transition period is _ 
no time for breaking from moorings or losing sight of fundamental goals. 


May each State Conference have as its objective a better life for America, and a 
resolve to contribute more generously than ever to that life, to prepare the soil, roe aw 
the sunshine, furnish the nourishment and lovingly to tend the plants set in each one’ 
garden. We can materially contribute to the better life that must be attained that - 
lose not our heritage. 


President General, N. S. D. A. R. 
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NATCHEZ PILGRIMAGE, AND OWNER OF HOPE FARM 


The Year’s at the Spring 


Natchez-Over- 


EvELYN Dixon DILLARD 


_ This is the first of a series of four articles in which we will follow Spring northward through the media 


of old houses and old gardens. 


Mrs. Dillard, the author of this series, is organizing chairman for the 
Garden Club of Virginia of this year’s tour to Southern gardens. 


She is herself a skilled horticulturist 


and has long been prominent in garden club circles 


a WE are all familiar with the story of 

Natchez-under-the-Hill, where the ad- 
venturous first settlers who followed Bien- 
ville established a trading post which was 
to become a world port visited by bucca- 
neers and roustabouts. But my story does 
not dwell on Natchez-under-the-Hill; it is 
concerned with the newer—but nevertheless 
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very old—Natchez which flowered from 
1820-1860 and which I shall call Natchez- 
over-the-Hill! 

At the gracious invitation of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Kendall, National Democratic Com- 
mittee Woman for Mississippi, your editor 
and I were privileged last year to see the 
loveliness which is Natchez-over-the-Hill, as 


gel 


MRS. WILLIAM KENDALL, NATIONAL COMMITTEE WOMAN FROM 
MISSISSIPPI, ON THE GALLERY OF HER ANTE BELLUM HOME 
MONTEIGNE 


house guests at Monteigne, Mrs. Kendall’s 
beautiful home. Like every home in Nat- 
chez, it has its own history. Although op- 
posed to secession, the owner of the home 
in 1860, General Martin, spent a large sum 
to equip troops. Because of his activity, 
the Federals took their revenge on his fam- 
ily and home. After looting Monteigne, 
newly freed slaves were turned into its 
rooms and horses housed in the drawing 
room. Chandeliers were broken and mir- 
rors smashed. However, its war wounds 
healed with the years and it today is more 
lovely than ever. It boasts the only for- 
mally planned garden in Natchez. We 
found its charm indescribable—and greatly 
enhanced by our lovely hostess. After 
installing us in luxurious quarters and 
feasting us royally in the great dining room 


of Monteigne, she suggested that we should — 
make a tour of the town and its surround. — 
ings, and accompanied by her we set out on 
an enchanting pilgrimage. 
There was cool green beauty everywhere _ 
and amidst it azaleas and camellias bloomed 


in luxurious profusion. Cherokee roses’ 
covered the fences and clamored over the 
trees. Festoons of Spanish moss became a 
bewitching drapery. Although it is not 
primarily the gardens of Natchez that are’ 
famous, the whole town seemed transfigured | 
by garden loveliness as we drove slowly 
through the glamorous little city, rising on 


rich alluvial bluffs, over which the flags of | 


five nations have floated. Originally, we © 


learned, it had been called Rosalie, in 
honor of the Countess of Pontchartrain by 
Bienville, who completed a fort there in— 
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GREEN LEAVES, ANCESTRAL HOME OF MR. AND MRS. MECHIA BELTZHOOVER IN NATCHEZ, MISS. 


1716 and took possession of the surround- 
ing countryside in the name of Louis XIV, 
King of France; and this exquisite name is 
still perpetuated in one of its most beautiful 
homes. 

As for the name of these, it is legion! 
That first afternoon, in driving about the 
city, we went first to Stanton, which oc- 
cupies an entire city block and, with the 
exception of Clifton, is the finest mansion 
ever erected in the Natchez country. It 
typifies Southern Colonial architecture at 
its best and is built on the typical Natchez 
plan of large central hallways with spacious 
rooms which can be thrown together on 
either side. Ceilings in the central hall at 
Stanton are over thirty feet high. 

Hand-carved woodwork, marble mantels, 
enormous mirrors, and bronze chandeliers 
were brought from Italy and France in a 
chartered boat. The furniture, upholstered 
in rich crimson velvet brocade, was made 
abroad by special order and brought over 
at the same time. 

The entire right side of Stanton can be 
thrown into a tremendous suite with mir- 
rors at either end. The mirrors are twenty 


feet high, with frames of white and gold 


and shelflike bases of white marble. They 
speak of a Natchez luxury incomparable to 
any found elsewhere in the country, and 
which is typified in the chandeliers, mir- 
rors, carpets, and gorgeous furniture found 
in Natchez homes. 

During the ownership of the Stantons, 
the drawing rooms were furnished in sofas 
and chairs made by George Hepplewhite. 
Carpets, in the medallion design of the 
period, were woven in France and carried 
out the same warm crimson effect as the 
upholstery. 

Linden, where we visited next, is one of 
the very old houses of Natchez and is known 
to have existed as far back as 1790. There 
is a classic simplicity about it which re- 
minds one of Mount Vernon. The colonial 
front doorway is an architectural triumph, 
and the furnishings are as restful and har- 
monious as the exterior. 

On the walls are three paintings by Audu- 
bon. One of them depicts a squirrel on the 
bough of a pine tree and is considered one 
of his best pieces of work. 

After leaving Linden we went to The Elms 
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for tea and found a lovely low-ceilinged 
home with narrow window facings, huge 
iron hinges, and paved courts. Although 
these give evidence of its Spanish origin, 
the history of The Elms is shrouded in 
mystery. There are no elms surrounding 
the old home, oddly enough, considering 
its name, but huge live oaks and a garden 
which has long been known for its beauty. 
Blossoms from the home were in such de- 
mand that a former mistress was accustomed 
to clip them each morning and send them 
to the old Spanish market to be distributed 
gratuitously by her slaves to all who cared 
for them. 

At Green Leaves, which is covered by a 
canopy made by the living green boughs of 
age-old oaks, we continued our “discovery” 
of Natchez by finding a whole dinner set 
painted by the immortal Audubon and by 
running into the most gorgeous collection 
of jewels and costumes and wedding finery, 
which has been accumulating for genera- 
tions. 

Green Leaves existed before the War of 
1812, but was remodeled in the 40’s by the 
present owner’s grandfather. We were en- 
tertained at another tea here and enjoyed 


THE BURN, C 
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the lavish and gracious hospitality 
which the city is noted. 

Before our first day in the charming city 
had ended we became acquainted with the 
legend of the huge bell which hangs in St. 
Mary’s Cathedral. It is a legend which 
all who visit the city should know. Among 
older residents there are those who cross — 
themselves whenever the chimes of St. 
Mary’s ring out. They will tell you that 
the guardian angel of the little town is 
Princess Marie Torlonia and that it is bee 
cause of her prayer that the people of many 
nations have been able to live in amity in 
Natchez for many generations. 

The bell was ordered in 1849 by Prince 
Alex Torlonia of Rome, who wished to give 
it to his friend, Bishop Canche, of Natchez. 
Its weight, he specified, must be at least 
3,000 pounds and its tone in keeping with 
the elegant interior of St. Mary’s. 

On the night the bell was cast, the story 
goes, Prince Alex and his wife, Princess 
Marie, and a party of friends went to the 
foundry. As the princess gazed at the 
hot mass of metal she threw her wedding 
ring into the seething mass, fell to her 
knees, and prayed that Natchez, the future 
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INTERIOR OF “LANSDOWNE,” AT NATCHEZ, MISS., SHOWING PARLOR AND DINING ROOM. ORIGINAL FURNITURE, 
AUBUSSON CARPET AND WALL PAPER 


home of the bell, would always be a blessed 
place where the gentlefolk of all nations 
would dwell together in peace and happi- 
ness. Because her younger brother had lost 
his life in the Natchez country, and was 
buried there, the princess never tired of 
hearing tales of White Apple Village, where 
Great Sun lived, of the Chief of the Beard, 
Natchez-under-the-hill, and many other 
tales which we also heard and also grew 
to love. 

As we heard the marvelous heart-stirring 
spirituals sung at another church by a 
group of Negro singers, I thought again of 
Princess Marie Torlonia. Many musics are 
woven into the fabric of Natchez and it 
would not surprise me to learn that her 

rayer has added weight to the beauty of 
ife in the “sleeping beauty” city which 
is a princess among the towns of the na- 
tion. 

But more about the Natchez homes, in 
each of which the material for many novels 
has passed in romantic episodes touched by 
tragedy, laughter, adventure, and gay dig- 
nity! 

On our second morning we went to The 


Burn, one of the homes we liked especially 
well. Its brocaded draperies we will 
always remember and its Victorian draw- 
ing room we will recall as the most elabo- 
rately beautiful we have ever seen. The 
golden age of Natchez, we must remember, 
came when Victorian elegance was at its 
height. Everywhere in the city you will 
run upon its richness and resplendent love- 
liness. 

We were loath to leave The Burn, but 
we knew we must hurry on to Arlington, 
Auburn, Longwood, D’Evereux and Home- 
wood. Arlington carries its years but 
lightly. Begun in 1816, it was completed 
four years later. The main entrance is re- 
markable for the fan-shaped lights over- 
head. The interior woodwork is hand- 
carved. Its furniture was brought from 
England and France, much of it being made 
by special order. In the drawing room it is 
of handcarved rosewood upholstered in gold 
brocade. The original handwoven lace cur- 
tains and brocade overdraperies hang at the 
windows and match the upholstery. It is a 
veritable museum of antiques and paintings 
by old masters. 
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Auburn, which stands in the midst of a 
huge forest, has been deeded to the city of 
Natchez for a park. Edward Everett Hale, 
who wrote “A Man Without a Country”— 
featuring Philip Nolan, a young Natchez 
man who fell in with the schemes of Aaron 
Burr, as did many others of the day—and 
John Howard Payne, author of “Home, 
Sweet Home”, were among those who have 
enjoyed the hospitality of the beautiful old 
home. 

Homewood, the walls of which are three 
feet thick, was introduced to America in 
Stark Young’s “So Red the Rose.” It pre- 
sents a number of striking architectural 
features and was the scene of many a fox 
hunt party and gay ball such as the 
pleasure-loving residents of Natchez know 
well how to give. 

In D’Evereux, which stands like an 
ancient Greek temple in a grove of lovely 
trees, Henry Clay once was entertained at a 
ball said to have been one of the most mag- 
nificent ever given in the State of Missis- 


VER, WEARING THE 


ANTE BELLUM COS 


sippi. Since 3,000 candles lighted the man-— 
sion from cellar to garret, I think it must 
have been one of the most elaborate ever 
given anywhere! The statesman was painted 
during one of his visits there by Bahin, the 
French artist. The gardens of D’Evereux 
were the pride of its first owner, who planted 
brilliantly colored japonicas and great 
masses of delicately hued azaleas. The — 
house was planned by the master architect, 
Hardy. Swans at one time skimmed the 
surface of a natural lake at the foot of its 
terraces. 

Like most of the gardens of Natchez, that 
at D’Evereux knew the onslaught and de- © 
struction of Federal soldiers, but the 
pillared charm of the mansion remains in- 
tact. 
Appropriately, it was late in the after-— 
noon when we reached Longwood, for it is 
after the shadows have begun to fall that 
the eerie atmosphere of this strange, com- 
pelling place assumes supernal aspects. 
This house was under construction at the 
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DRAWING ROOM AT GREEN LEAVES DURING THE GARDEN PILCRIMACE AT NATCHEZ 
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beginning of the War Between the States 
and was never finished, for when the first 
shots were fired, workmen dropped their 
hammers and trowels and started for the 
war. Years afterwards these tools still lay 
where they had then been left, the plaster 
beside them hardened in its containers, the 
great uncovered 
rafters hung with 
cobwebs and dust. 
As originally 
planned, it would 
have been one of 
the most striking 
structures in the 
South, Byzantine 
in design, octag- 
onal in shape, and 
rising to a height 
of five stories, sur- 
mounted by a 
Moorish dome. 
Statues carved in 
France and a stair- 
case hewn in Car- 
rara would have 
adorned it; linens 
woven in Ireland 
would have lain 
smoothly on its 
great beds. Furni- 
ture designed by 
the great cabinet- 
makers of Phila- 
delphia would 
have filled its vast 
halls. But none of 
this has ever come 
to pass. Only the 
basement floor has ever been finished, and 
here amidst the shadows, the surviving 
members of the stricken family have dwelt. 
Natchez, treasuring her magnificent mem- 
ories and her proud traditions, is revealed 
in her homes as a sleeping beauty among 
cities; but in most of them she seems to 
sleep among her roses. At Longwood we 
seem to see her with weeping willows wav- 
ing over her quiet bed. 

A definitely different note was struck 
when we reached Hope Farm, the home of 
the Balfour Millers, who have done much 
to restore the property, but who have wisely 
refrained from changing one line of the 


LONGWOOD, MAGNIFICENT MOORISH CASTLE, WHERE 
THE “SLEEPING BEAUTY” OF NATCHEZ STILL SEEMS 
TO SLUMBER 
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place. Hope Farm is of Spanish origin 


and was built in 1774, although no one 
knows for whom it was constructed. It is 
known, however, that in 1789 Governor 
Don Carlos de Grand Pre added the front 
and lived there with his family. The age of 
the home is evidenced by the low ceilings, 
narrow windows 
and door facings 
and absence of all 
pretense at orna- 
nentation. Ac- 
s-ording to old 
Spanish custom, it 
was constructed so 
that carriages 
might pass, 
through an arch, 
beneath the build- 


ing. 

Mrs. Miller is 
nationally re- 
nowned for the il- 
lustrated lecture, 
“Natchez, Where 
the Old South 
Still Lives,” which 
she gives in charm- 
ing old-fashion 
costumes, and as 
the originator of 
the Natchez Pil- 
grimage which, 
since 1932, has 
been an annual 
event. Over new 
roads and down 
old trails visitors 
come from every 
part of the country to visit Natchez in 
March, finding the whole town ready to 
greet them, dispensing old-time hospitality 
and wearing ante bellum costumes. Within 
a few weeks it will be my happy privilege 
to see her again in her most lovely guise. 
This time your Editor will not be with me 
for she will be at her desk in Memorial 
Continental Hall, but she says that some 
day she is going back there and that 
when she does she will write her greatest 
novel, for it will be the novel of her 
dreams. I believe that she will, for she 
is a lady whose dreams seem apt to come 
true! 
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_ Heeding the call of kildeer as they pass, 
Eyes glinting at a cloud of golden plover 
_ Above the cricket comment in the grass. on 
_ His was a quest until his life was over, a 7 
Pattern and color, mingled flower and bird, ade 


No flash of beauty but he sought its cover, _" 


Its call he answered and its song he heard. ' 


Me was the search, the ardor of a lover, 


a! 
ae - Wings were his grail, his pursuit and his finding, — 
His dream that soared and drew him always on,— 
Bright phantoms taunting till with glory blinding 
They were his own—from wren to silver swan. 
Bird song and man’s heart caught in one tether, 
Held against time itself, feather by feather. 


Robin Redbreast 
- @ 
ANNA CHURCH COLLEY 


When the great Audubon was roaming the states and finding the wild orchid 
or pink or yellow lady’s slipper, the red man smiled. The lady’s 
slipper to him was first of all 
The Moccasin Flower. 


When the wise Audubon wrote of the little robin redbreast as a bird of the 
thrush family, that most abundant of all American birds 


The red man smiled for he knew the robin bird was first a very gray bird, a 
very gray little bird who wanted to bring a bit of fire down to 
earth from an old man in the north land. The fire scorched the 

gray bird’s breast and made it red. No longer was the little bird 
gray all over but ever after 
77 ss Brilliant with his rusty red breast. 


The child of the forest smiled for he had known always of the Robin Redbreast. 


[Illustrations made from original Audubon print of Robin Redbreasts] 
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CHAPEL AND RECTORY AT BLUE RIDGE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Ridge Industrial 


School 


> The author of this article has been a member of the school staff since its inception, and is now assistant 


4 principal, dean of Girls, and teacher of English. She is a sister of Nancy Byrd Turner, the well-known 


poet. 


Blue Ridge is one of our own “approved schools” and we welcome the opportunity which Miss 


Turner gives us of learning more about it 


Ridge Industrial School, founded 


some twenty-eight years ago, and lo- 
_ cated among the hills of the Blue Ridge in 
Virginia, is made of the stuff from which 
the pioneer springs. This fact may account 
for a certain restlessness that has character- 
ized its progress and achievements. To the 
true pioneer, the unblazed trail never really 
ends. In fancy, at least, he presses on into 
the unknown and the untried, when what 
he has won for himself has become too 
familiar, too safe even, and has ceased to 
challenge his not easily satisfied spirit. 
Blue Ridge Industrial School came unto 
being with as definite a purpose as was ever 
the moving force in any worthwhile enter- 
prise and has faithfully kept that purpose 
in view. But those long-delayed changes in 
the life of the hill country have come thick 
and fast in the last two decades and new 
vistas have opened up, and there is still the 
call of the untried and the unconquered. 
When a school was started in 1909, in the 
shadow of the Blue Ridge, the people of the 
mountains understood little of its plan or 
its purpose. For generations they had been 
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steeped in a dreamy indifference to change 
and progress, an unawareness of all that 
might enrich their lives. Life was meager, 
but on a level (except literally). There 
were no sharply defined social barriers, no 
contrasts between rich and poor, none but 
the mildest competition, no unrealized 
ideals to bring regret. A man kept his 
little cabin, planted and harvested his corn 
and potatoes and beans, milked his cow and 
cured his meat, and was appalled only 
when, in winter, the family shoes wore out 
more quickly than he had expected, and a 
goodly portion of precious cash must go to 
replace them. And so the years went by. 
Then Blue Ridge Industrial School 
opened its doors that boys and girls becom- 
ing its pupils might learn the possibilities 
in work well done and a vocation well 
chosen, and might come unto their rightful 
heritage of Christian training. The oppor- 
tunity thus thrown in their way caused no 
great stir. From their rather hazy point of 
view, it was an opportunity for scarcely 
more than a fairly temporary stay at a 
place they had never seen before. The 
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stay, for many, however, proved to be 
much more than temporary and vague mo- 
tives began to crystallize into something 
definite and worthy. 

Those who had a part in starting the 
work at Blue Ridge Industrial School will 
never forget those early days, when condi- 
tions were still primitive and the training 
a pupil received was severely practical. 
It was years before regular class work in 
home economics, shop, and handicraft was 
offered. Girls (there were few boys, at 
first) washed dishes and baked bread and 
cleaned house. They gathered the cherries 
from the hillsides and the blackberries from 
every slope and hollow and creek bank on 
the rocky school farm, and helped to dry 
or can them for future use. 

There wasn’t money enough to justify 
plunging into a more sophisticated manner 
of living. The water supply was a spring 
at the foot of the hill. Light came from 
flaring kerosene lamps that did what they 
could to jeopardize the lives of all. The 
roads in all directions were unspeakably 
bad. There were few diversions. What, 
in those days, was an outing for the school 
and a long-planned delight, today would 
seem like a piece of amazingly hard luck, 
involving as it did a slow and primitive 
method of transportation—the big farm 
wagon with awkwardly improvised seats, 
that would have served admirably the pur- 
poses of the Spanish Inquisition, two mules 
(more steady than swift), and a tortuous 
road leading one up and out of one rocky 
abyss to tip him almost immediately into 
another. Even the compensation at the end 
of the trip would seem, today, a tame form 
of entertainment. 

Only now and then, however, were there 
faint misgivings as to the reality of the en- 
joyment. As when, for instance, the days 
of the farm wagon having passed, a certain 
old, but bumptious little Ford was negoti- 
ating the muddy miles to Charlottesville. 
Conditions to the contrary, the occasion 
was a gala one, and a small girl on the back 
seat felt responsible for the morale of the 
party. After a particularly vicious jerk, 
she remarked faintly, with the air of one 
who feels she may be contradicted, “I think 
we are having a good time.” The remark 
held more of the philosophy of life than 
she dreamed. 
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But the roads improved with the passing 
years, and other rough places became 
smooth as well, and suddenly we were a 
school, with organized class work and a 
small staff of teachers, and in 1918 a grad- 
uating class of two. After that, growth was 
swift and sure and the changes many. The 
number of pupils was increased to nearly 
two hundred, there were regular classes in 
vocational training, and new buildings, 
many of them built of the native stone, 
sprang up. Blue Ridge Industrial School 
came to be a little world in itself, but linked 
securely by the strong chain of interest and 
sympathy and mutual understanding to the 
great world outside. 

The changes taking place in the hill 
country around the school have been just 
as great, though perhaps more subtle, and 
certainly less apparent to the outward eye. 
Little mountain cabins still cling to the 
rocky slopes, each with its springhouse, its 
woodpile, its bit of pasture, and its garden 
spot. There are still a goodly number of 
narrow rocky roads, precipitous “nigh 
ways’, and fussy little mountain streams 
spanned by only a log. Now and then one 
even meets the one-time ubiquitous sun- 
bonnet. But things are different, and the 
statement can be easily justified. The bar- 
rier which stood so long between the people 
of the mountains and opportunity has been 
nearly leveled. That fact explains every- 
thing else. It seems less reasonable now to 
emphasize the difference between the high- 
lander and the lowlander, or to assume that 
the problem of the mountains is a unique 
and isolated one. This shifting of needs 


. and values has made it advisable for the 


school to extend its sphere of influence fur- 
ther than the mountains, keeping still, how- 
ever, a watchful eye on the boys and girls 
of the hills. There are new trails to blaze, 
and since the position of the Blue Ridge 
Industrial School is a somewhat unusual 
one, it may find it possible to advance 
where other schools may not go. It is part 
of no stereotyped system; it is bound by no 
rules or special obligations; it need not 
necessarily be influenced by any precedent. 
Perhaps today, more than ever before, the 
opportunity for distinctive service lies 
ahead. 

Briefly speaking, Blue Ridge Industrial 
School hopes to step in where there seems 
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to be a gap in the provision made for cer- 
tain educational and social needs in the 
State. Whether lack of privilege springs 
from the isolation of the hill country, from 
physical disability, from poverty, or from 
the broken home, it is still lack of privilege, 
and peculiar necessities which arise from 
it must be met in a peculiar way. 

The State, from an educational stand- 
point, may provide for a child only from 
nine o’clock in the morning to early after- 
noon. Unfortunately, there are another 
seven hours or more during which he is 
awake and during which life goes on edu- 
cating him relentlessly, either in the right 
_ way or the wrong. In spite of noble ef- 
_ forts to provide for individual differences 
among children, there is a limit to what 
the State can do in this direction, espe- 
cially if it fails to get the cooperation of 
the home. The average private boarding 
school, even the one which emphasizes sim- 
plicity and wears no frills, carries a charge 
that is prohibitive for the really needy, and, 
unconsciously perhaps, establishes certain 
social barriers that shut out most of the un- 
derprivileged. 

It is a realization of these facts that has 
caused many to believe that Blue Ridge In- 
dustrial School may find it possible to open 
a way for the solution of many problems. 
As a school it possesses certain assets 
which will go very far toward accomplish- 
ing the end in view. Its location in a 
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somewhat isolated section of the Blue 
Ridge, even though it involves a certain 
amount of expense and inconvenience, is 
an asset still. There is security from the 
tawdry cheapness and vulgar artificiality 
which cling about even a small town. There 
is the chance to enjoy real simplicity, even 
in school life, without one’s simple make- 
shifts and pleasures being called into ac- 
count. There is the imperceptible influ- 
ence of hills and wide skies and the match- 
less beauty of the changing seasons. There 
is little reason, indeed, to desire a change 
of location. 

Looked at from the standpoint from 
which one sees things in their larger as- 
pects, the long procession of boys and girls 
who have passed through the school during 
the last quarter of a century has been a 
source of unfailing interest, and, we may 
even say, satisfaction. This is true in spite 
of many disappointments and apparent 
failures. When one deals with young peo- 
ple—their moods and their minds and their 
characters—one can not judge failure by 
the ordinary standards. The blacksheep 
might have been very much blacker had 
he not dwelt for a time within our fold. 

We have had as pupils almost every 
variety of youngster that the human race 
has produced. There have been those en- 
tirely non-adjustable, who have disappeared 
suddenly and alarmingly to turn up later 
whence they came. There have been many 
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painfully temperamental, who have re- 
mained among us to help us to develop the 
Christian virtues of patience and long-suf- 
fering. There have been, as well, the fine 
up-standing boys and girls, numbers and 
numbers of them, who have gone out into 
the world to become worthwhile citizens and 
to take their share of life’s responsibility. 

Fortunately there has always been a 
funny side to even our worst problems. 
There was Debbie, for instance (that was 
not her real name, of course), whose spells 
of being bad were devastating occasions; 
and whose alternate spells of being good, 
when she sought to impress one with her 
change of heart, were, if anything worse. 
On such occasions there was no freedom 
from Debbie’s aggressive goodness. One 
must see her, be aware of her, and under- 
stand beyond any doubt that she was, 
temporarily at least, a changed being. The 
process involved much answering of re- 
peated raps at the door, much stopping to 
listen; in short, much travail of spirit. It 
is comforting to consider that the results 
of our efforts were perhaps less meager 
than they appeared to be at the time. 

Today, work among our boys and girls 
is intensely interesting, in spite of the blind 
alleys into which we now and then seem 
to stray and the numberless stumbling 
blocks that impede our progress. 

One such handicap is, and perhaps al- 
ways will be, lack of equipment. At pres- 
ent, we are in woeful need of a new grade 
school building. Many of our pupils (more 
than there should be), on account of the 
underprivileged type of children we fre- 


quently take, are still in grammar school. . 


The present building, not built or intended 
for a school, is distressingly inadequate. 
The sixth grade marches down (or cata- 
pults down) a narrow little stairway into 
the fifth grade room and thence out of 
doors. The rest of the building is likewise 
inconvenient and unsuitable for school pur- 
poses. The battered old stoves with their 
yards of gawky stovepipe are a daily men- 
ace to the flimsy walls. Each year we have 
known that there must be a change and 
each year we have failed to see how the 
change can be brought about. 

Again, the need of a girls’ gymnasium is 
growing more acute all of the time; cer- 
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tainly our realization of the need is doing 
so. The main building, which houses the 
largest group of girls, makes no provision 
for the process which is known among those 
who deal with youth as “blowing off steam.” 
To “blow off steam,” even ever so thought- 
lessly at Mayo Hall with its thin walls and 
the many important activities which must 
be carried on there, is to call down con- 
demnation upon one’s head, just though it 
may be. The situation leaves us “avoiding 
Scylla to run on Charybdis.” In the in- 
terest of order and the comfort of the house- 
hold in general, one quells a racket, when 
the participants are merely having a good 
time in their own uproarious way, and then 
wonders painfully for half an hour whether 
it is not inevitable and even natural that 
human beings between the ages of two and 
twenty should put in a given proportion 
of each day in such a manner. 

Many of our dreams, even of material 
things, have been realized. The school 
chapel is the embodiment of one of these. 
Built of the native stone, impressive in the 
beauty and simplicity of its outline, a con- 
stant reminder of the interest and affection 
and loyalty of those who have served the 
school and of those whom it has served, 
the chapel is a vital part of our existence. 
The beautiful window over the sanctuary 
has been the gift of pupils and workers and 
interested friends. The altar, lectern, and 
pulpit are also of the native stone, and the 
pews and lamps were made in the school 
shop. Work on the building was done by 
local carpenters and masons. 

But in spite of changes and problems and 
the limitations made necessary by the lack 
of many material things, life goes on hap- 
pily enough at Blue Ridge Industrial 
School and, we hope, successfully enough. 
The work is infinitely satisfying, and at 
times even exhilarating, on account of its 
variety and scope and the challenge that it 
presents. Briefly, we hope to meet real and 
unprovided-for needs intelligently and ef- 
fectively, keeping in mind always the un- 
derprivileged boy or girl. If we can even- 
tually feel sure that we have taken unprom- 
ising material and fashioned it into what 
is fine and good and beautiful, we shall feel 
that any expenditure of time or money or 
interest is easily justified. 
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WIFE OF ASSOCIATE JUSTICE REED OF THE SUPREME COURT. MRS. REED WAS THE ORGANIZING REGENT OF THE 
_ LIMESTONE CHAPTER, N., S. D. A. R., AND LATER BECAME STATE REGENT OF KENTUCKY AND REGISTRAR GENERAL 


THE 


Mine! 


HazeEL WHITAKER VANDENBERG 


Mrs. Vandenberg’s Series, which is winning recognition and praise all over the country, takes on an 
added interest for us this month, for she commences her chronicle with the romantic and inspiring story 
of one of our own most distinguished members 


The Justice's Lady 
——— does real life give to the world 


a more gratifying and inspiring tale 
than that of the new appointee to the Su- 
preme Court, Mr. Justice Stanley Forman 
Reed and his wife, Winifred Elgin. 

Life began for him in Maysville and for 
her in Sharpsburg, Kentucky, at about the 
same time. He was the only son of a very 
successful physician who had deeply phil- 
anthropic interests. The children grew up 
together. The boy preferred law to medi- 
cine. So with that in view he studied at the 
University of Virginia, at Yale, and Colum- 
bia. Meanwhile the romance blossomed 
and the Boy and Girl were married with 
the families’ blessings two years before the 
young Man had finished his law course. 
Together they spent one of these years at 
Columbia and the other at the Sorbonne in 
Paris. This gave the young Wife an oppor- 
tunity to continue her studies, although she 
had previously received her A.B. degree at 
Hagerman College, Lexington, where she 
had specialized in languages. 

Back to Maysville they came. The full- 
fledged lawyer “hung out his shingle” 
alone. His Father meanwhile had become 
so interested in helping the tobacco farmers 
work out a cooperative system of selling 
that he was responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the first Cooperative Group. Though 
this one failed, yet it gave young Mr. Reed 
the opportunity to help organize the suc- 
cessful second group for which he became 
the General Counsel under Mr. James Stone 
of Lexington. Unfortunately the Father 
did not live to see this child of his brain 
grow to successful maturity. However, he 
had paved the way for the well-nigh story- 
book tale that follows. So successful was 
the young Lawyer that when Mr. Stone was 
called to Washington by President Hoover 
to become Vice-Chairman of the Farm 
Board, his first thought was to send for the 


young Man to come to Washington as the 
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General Counsel for the Board. “Just for 
six months,” the lawyer wired his wife, who 
was golfing in the Carolinas. “Meet me at 
the Mayflower Hotel and we'll see how we 
like living in Washington.” 

So well did the Lawyer do his job that 
in no time he was appointed General Coun- 
sel of the R.F.C. And the “six months” 
grew into years. He became more and more 
a legal power in this city of many brilliant 
lawyers. So good, in fact, that in a few 
short years he received the appointment of 
Solicitor General of the United States under 
Attorney General Homer Cummings. The 
country, meanwhile, had come to know 
more and more about this unassuming, hard 
working, brilliant Blue Grass Man who has 
never taken any real vacation during the 
entire eight years that he has been in the 
service of his Government. 

So, when President Roosevelt announced 
his appointment to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the whole country re- 
joiced. Congratulatory wires poured in 
from all parts of the world. the Senate 
confirmed the nomination without a dis- 
senting vote; and “the Maysville Reeds” 
will become permanent residents of Wash- 
ington. But they will still keep their Blue 
Grass farm for vacation times. 

And now let’s look into the story of “the 
Girl” who has traveled along this brilliant 
route with her husband. What has she 
been doing? She has raised two fine sons, 
Stanley Forman, Jr., now in his last year 
at Harvard, and John A., graduated this 
three years and well established in the 
prominent New York law firm of Wright, 
Gordon, Zachary and Parlin (the former 
Cotton-Franklin firm). 

She early became a leader in educational, 
sociological and political affairs in the 
Home Town. Her vital interest in all things 
historical urged on by a most unusual 
Colonial inheritance was responsible for 
her organizing the Limestone D.A.R. Chap- 
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ter in Maysville. (Maysville was 
originally named Limestone. ) 

Like her husband she did her 
job so well that from Organiz- 
ing Regent, to Regent, to State 
Regent, to National Registrar, 
she climbed in an almost incred- 
ibly short time—meanwhile, add- 
ing membership in the Colonial 
Dames to her list. 

“Born in the Blood” is the 
patriotism of this “Straight Revo- 
lutionary Daughter.” And here 
is the how! It starts with Moses 
Sharp. This Virginia lad joined 
George Washington’s Army at 
seventeen, lived through Valley 
Forge with his leader, through 
that awful winter, was wounded, 
and later sent to Kentucky on a 
purchasing mission. The lure of 
this State remained in his blood, 
so after the War he brought his 
Virginia wife back to make it 
their home. And so was founded 
the town of Sharpsburg (given 
this name after his death). Moses 
Sharp’s son married Emily 
Witcher in Danville, Virginia, 
and brought her also to live in 
Sharpsburg, Kentucky. The orig- 
inal Moses Sharp Bible is still in 
the family with all of its precious 
records perfectly preserved. This 
Bible records that a Miss Sharp 
married James Witcher Elgin— 
that they had two daughters, one 
of them the Girl of our story, 
Winifred Elgin. Other records 
relate that Nancy Witcher Lang- 
horne is now Lady Astor. 

Ancestral worship in the finest 
sense of the term has been a fam- 
ily tradition—from the beginning 
the old wills have been preserved. 
Mrs. Reed has a copy of one 
dated 1796, the original of which 
was filed at Stafford Court 
House, Virginia. In one of her 
many “prowling” jaunts since 
coming to Washington, she dis- 
covered that the original of this 
will had been destroyed during 
the Civil War but having the copy, 
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it was possible to replace this record. On 
another jaunt the Justice’s Lady discovered 
many ancestral records on file at the little 
Courthouse in La Plata, Charles County, 
Maryland, written in that fine old fashioned 
handwriting by the Clerk of the Court, also 
an ancestor. Even here in the Capitol Mrs. 
Reed has found the names of four of her 
ancestors inscribed upon the Monument 
recently erected near the White House in 
memory of the men who owned the original 
land grants of the city of Washington. 

All of this ancestral greatness isn’t one- 
sided. General David Forman who fought 
at Monmouth is a direct ancestor of the 
Justice. 

In spite of this amazing interest in things 
of the Past, our Lady has inherited a lively 
interest in the Present. Among the many 
civic and philanthropic affairs to which she 
has turned her capable hands was the Health 
League of Maysville, later to develop into 
the Visiting Nurses Association. In line 
with that type of work, she has become a 
board member of the Washington Y. W. 
C A. 

How proud their ancestors would be if 
they could but have sat in the Senate Gal- 
lery when the Justice was confirmed! 

And what an inspiration to the youth of 
the country! 


Mrs. Garner’s Luncheon for The Senate 
Ladies Luncheon Club 


THE Senate Lapies LUNCHEON CLUB ap- 
peared in public for the first time this year 
in the skit presented by the “Widiron Wid- 
ows” at Mrs. Roosevelt’s party the night of 
the Gridiron Dinner, where it brought 
forth a great laugh. But though we do 
“meet to eat” and though fun may be 
“poked” at this organization, yet it did 
have a serious origin. 

“Service to our country” motivated the 
first meeting in April, 1917, when twenty- 
five Senate ladies met in response to Mrs. 
Key Pittman’s suggestion. Mrs. Thomas 
Marshall, wife of the Vice President, was 
made the first Chairman in accordance 
with the constitution drawn up. Little did 
these “Ladies of the Senate” (the name fi- 
nally adopted) realize what a tempest in a 
teapot the following article would cause in 
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later —* wife of the Vice Presi- — 
dent of the United States shall be President 
of this organization, the office to be filled 
by election in the event that the wife of the 
Vice President is unable to serve or the 
Vice President is unmarried.” 

Work for the Red Cross began immedi- 
ately and a definite sum per month for ma- 
terials was pledged by each member. Those ~ 
were busy days and yet though busy and 
worried, a friendship link was forged that 
has endured throughout the years. 

My first meeting is one to remember. I 
slipped in alone and unknown in time to 
hear a bedlam of voices and to see Mrs. 
Dawes trying vainly to get order. I finally 
realized they were trying to decide who | 
would be Mrs. Dawes’ successor inasmuch > 
as the Vice Presidential nominee, Mr. Cur- 
tis, was a widower. Considerable bitter- 
ness ran under the bridge in those days, 
but finally Mrs. George Moses, wife of the 
President pro tem of the Senate, was placed 
in the chair. Thus the affair was settled 
but the conversation continued! 

In the earlier days, the matter of bring-— 
ing guests caused great discussion. Finally 
that was settled once and for all—no guests. 
Inasmuch as the weekly luncheons are “pot- 
luck” affairs, this rule was necessary be- 
cause it is exceedingly difficult to bring . 
enough food for the average attendance of 
forty to fifty let alone take care of an un-— 
certain added number. It is the duty of 
the President to appoint a committee each 
week to plan the menu and bring the food. 
Senate restaurant waiters set the table and 
bring the bottled water. We do the rest. — 
Informality and kindly atmosphere reign— 
there are no political barriers. 

When Mrs. Garner took over her job as 
President of the Senate Ladies Luncheon’ 
Club, she did it in the same efficient way — 
in which she has run her whole life. It was _ 


difficult at first because she did not know — 


all of the women personally. And though | 
the position does not entail any great de-— 
gree of work, yet it means that the Chair- — 
man must be present every Tuesday to keep — 
the ball rolling. Needless to say, she has 
done a splendid job. Everyone loves her — 
and we wouldn’t have her change one sin- | 
gle bit for the world. Nite 
That is why her annual opening lunch- 
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eon party is such a success and brings out 
everyone eligible (this means widows and 
hostesses of Senators as well as active 
members). The party is given in honor 
of the First Lady and the Cabinet wives so 
about a hundred gather in a cheery big 
room of the hotel where she lives. Last 
year I had to miss this delightful party. 
And typical of Mrs. Garner’s genuine 
_ sweetness was the note which she sent me 
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& Ewing 
Mes. Harry H. Woodring 


WIFE OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR 


in Arizona—“Hurry, old precious, and get 
well. I shall miss your twinkling brown 
eyes and ready smile until you are back 
with us. Loads of love and good wishes, 
Your friend.” 

Perhaps you didn’t know that “Ettie” 
Garner was born on a ranch in southeast 
Texas and literally raised in the great out- 
doors. Not only could she ride but there 
wasnt anything about the house that she 
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didn’t learn to do well. Fate took her on 
the same train to San Antonio as her hus- 
band-to-be. The romance that began in 
this way culminated shortly after she fin- 
ished her business course in this Texas 
town. The young judge wanted to go into 
politics and the money was scarce. It 
seemed the most natural thing in the world 
for her “to brush up” her stenography 
and help him with his mail, but never at 
any time did she let these duties interfere 
with the care of their little son. On and on 
up the ladder her distinguished husband 
has climbed—State Legislature, Represent- 
ative in 1903, Speaker of the House, and 
now Vice President. And she has kept 
pace with him! But her “extra-curricular” 
activities have naturally curtailed the social 
side. So the Garner’s pattern for the day 
begins at the office at 7:45, closes about 
5:30, with home lights out at 9:00. (That’s 
Washington—Life in Uvalde, Texas, is 
much simpler.) 

In the wife of the Vice President, I have 
come to find a real personality, an efficient, 
sweet, devoted wife who has gone about 
her business of being the Second Lady of 
the Land in a totally different way from 
her predecessors, and yet, without a doubt, 
they are the best loved couple on “The 
Hill.” What the Vice President would do 
without his helpmate to relieve him of all 
the petty details and annoyances is hard 
to conceive. 

Small wonder her annual luncheon party 
is such a success! 


ell Cabinet “At Homes” 
“STAGGERED DAYS” —that’s what the present 
system of Cabinet entertaining is called. 
But I must admit they are “staggering” days 
for the hostesses and many of their guests 
in that they consume a tremendous amount 
of energy on both sides without permitting 
much opportunity for neighborly chatting. 
As you know, there are ten members of the 
President’s Cabinet, with just the Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, “unattached.” 
Early in Mrs. Roosevelt’s régime, she and 
the Cabinet wives worked out a system of 
Wednesday receptions which would be 
simpler and easier. Instead of being at 
home every Wednesday during January 
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and February, the nine hostesses choose 
two Wednesdays, three entertaining at a 
time in the order of seniority. Mrs. Hull, 
Mrs. Morgenthau and Mrs. Woodring, the 
first Wednesday; Mrs. Cummings, Mrs. 
Farley, and Mrs. Swanson, the second; and 
Mrs. Wallace, Mrs. Roper and Miss Per- 
kins, the third. 

It is all very well when the hostesses live 
fairly close together but, surprising as it 
may seem, it is almost impossible to get 
in the three calls when any distance inter- 
venes, because of the crowds and parking 
difficulties. I always try to make the 
rounds once during the season and so started 
with Mrs. Hull who received at the Carlton 
Hotel. She is one of my “Washington 
pets.” I have always been very fond of 
her even back in the days when her hus- 
band was in the Senate, so if the line isn’t 
too crowded, we exchange a friendly kiss 
at our first meeting. (Some of my Repub- 
lican friends who followed close behind 
seemed a bit startled at my apparent famili- 
arity.) 1 consider Mrs. Hull one of the 
handsomest, best dressed women in Wash- 
ington and certainly she is one of the most 
friendly and gracious. As wife of the Sec- 
retary of State, she must constantly be on 
parade. Almost everyday she receives some 
diplomat or entertains for a visiting for- 
eigner. But never is she ruffled, never hur- 
ried, always calm—what a gift! 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
gentleman-farmer-neighbor-friend of the 
President, ranks next. So on to see Mrs. 
Morgenthau. A college graduate, a devoted 
wife and mother, a great lover of outdoor 
sports, an expert gardener, a practical 
philanthropist, a gracious hostess, one of 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s most intimate friends, in 
all—a hostess of whom Washington can 
well be proud. Right now her latest inter- 
est in the less fortunate centers about a 
Self-Help Exchange just established in 
Washington. Already it has a daily aver- 
age of seventy-five men and women who 
come to exchange services for goods through 
a system of scrip. Mrs. Morgenthau’s 
work along housing, public welfare, slum 
clearance and public health makes her an 
invaluable member of the group which 
started this practical idea. 

I have written you before about what a 
wonderful hostess Helen Coolidge Wood- 
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ring is as the wife of the Secretary of War. 
Ordinarily one would say that raising a 
small family of three was just about enough, 
but she tops this with endless rounds of 


- other obligations. Her day was Army day 


all right! Indeed, you had to “fight” your 
way to get into the Herbert Hoover home 
where they are now living. Although there 
were battalions of soldiers in khaki up and 


down the street, yet the awning-covered en- 


was doing the introducin 


trance congested the crowd in such a way 
that some even gave up in despair and left. 
This is the one at home where the Army 
converges with diplomats, officials and 
Washingtonians. Hence the crowd. Helen 
had told me that she had ordered twenty- 
eight hundred sandwiches besides all of 
the food that was prepared in the house, but 
I gave up even getting into the dining room 
to see the display. Captain Ritchie who 
whispered that 
two hundred and fifty had come in during 
the first half hour. Though the Army Band 
was playing, one could hardly hear it above 
the pw tes of voices. 

(I couldn’t help thinking of the calm 
and peaceful day many years ago when I 
first had luncheon with Mrs. Hoover on 
that back porch overlooking the lovely 
wooded garden. Even the centerpiece on 
her little table spoke of the woods, with 
just a few sprays of wild grass and green 
leaves arranged with a truly Japanese sense 
of decoration. That was when Mr. Hoover 
was Secretary of Commerce.) 

“Staggering” days, did I say? 

The following Wednesday I hurried out 
to the suburban home of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Cummings thinking to avoid 
the crowd by arriving early. I did very 
well for I had fully five minutes’ visit with 
scintillating Cecilia—always ready with 
something genuinely witty. I really be- 
lieve that she is one of the cleverest hostesses 
I have ever known. To diverge a bit, let 
me tell you about a dinner which she and 
the Attorney General gave in honor of the 
famous “Eben Holden,” Mr. Irving Bachel- 
ler and his wife. During the main course, 
a vegetable “tree,” literally a little green 
tree from the branches of which hung tiny 
pastry baskets filled with peas, was passed. 
The trick was to remove a basket without 
spilling the peas! Nestled around the base 
were “little beds” of beets, beans, carrots 
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and cauliflower. The last course was gen- 


uinely startling as the butler brought in the 
tray filled with “lighted orange cups” burn- 
ing a blue flame. These cups proved to be 
filled with ice cream topped with a me- 
ringue upon which a little brandy had been 
poured and lighted. 

To go back: At Mrs. Cummings’ recep- 
tion policemen replaced soldiers and beauti- 
fully gowned women, the officers adorned 
with the gold braids and swords. I took 
a peek at the dining-room table and there 
I saw some exquisite Bohemian amber glass 
brought back by the hostess from a visit to 
Europe last summer. The vases were full 
of iris and white lilacs. With that lovely 
picture in my minc, I hurried away for 
the long trip down to the Mayflower where 
Mrs. Farley was receiving on one of her 
rare visits to Washington. Here the crowd 
was so dense that one could only squeeze 
in and out with no opportunity to visit. 

Mrs. Swanson, the wife of the Secretary 
of the Navy, is a tiny, vivacious, blue-eyed 
blonde and the frankest, gayest little per- 
son in the whole group of Cabinet women. 
Her interests are widespread, ranging from 
an associate membership in the Newspaper 
Women’s Club to an active membership on 
the Children’s Hospital board. 

At Mrs. Swanson’s house were sailors 
from the Sequoia instead of soldiers or 
policemen! Cave-dwellers greatly outnum- 
bered the Congressional and Diplomatic 
groups, for the Secretary and Mrs. Swan- 
son have been long-time residents of Wash- 
ington. If you recall, he was a Virginia 
Senator for many years before he became 
Secretary of the Navy. As one society edi- 
tor remarked, it was reminiscent of parties 
of yesterday because most of the assisting 
hostesses wore no hats. The quiet, pleasant 
old Virginia hospitality was evident every- 
where, even to the delicious Virginia ham 
in the little beaten biscuits. Rear Admiral 
Mark Bristol, who with his wife gets more 
fun out of life than anyone I have ever 
known, was having a grand time “assist- 
ing.” Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, a very inti- 
mate friend, looked just as queenly and 
beautiful as of yore. 

The last “staggered” Wednesday was a 
high spot for me because my good friend, 
Mrs. Daniel Roper, wife of the Secretary 
of Commerce, had asked me to assist. She 
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is famous throughout Washington for her 
hospitality, so you can always expect a 
crowd at her “at home.” For thirty years 
the Carolina-born Ropers have dispensed 
true Southern hospitality in Washington 
from a commodious home that has a lovely 
garden which is the envy of all the neigh- 
bors. Bringing up seven children has been 
Mrs. Roper’s chief business in life but 
somehow she has found time to keep up 
her Garden Club and D. A. R. interests. 
Now that her husband has entered the 


& 


Cabinet, her duties have multiplied tremen- | 
dously. But with it all she remains the 
same genuine, kindly, thoughtful lady. 

Each of her seven children went to a dif- 
ferent college. (By the way, Mrs. Roper 
herself graduated in three years with Phi 
Beta Kappa honors!) One of the seven 
it has been my privilege to know quite | 
well—Mrs. Grace Roper Bohn. She started 
getting degrees at Vassar right after she 
left her South Carolina home, but that was _ 
just the beginning. She has collected them — 
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from Southern California, American Uni- 
versity and the University of California, 
specializing in International Relations and 

Economics. Quite some years ago she be- 
came the Special Expert in charge of Cana- 
dian and British tariff and trade relations 
on the Tariff Commission—the only woman 
ever to hold the job. Mrs. Bohn, like her 

mother, firmly believes that women should 
take an active interest in politics and busi- 
ness, yet they both feel this in no wise 
should interfere with domestic life. 

When I come to the wife of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mrs. Henry Wallace,I can- 
not help waxing enthusiastic. She is my 
good friend and neighbor, as pretty as a 
picture, exceedingly capable and conscien- 
tious to a degree. In her perfectly natural, 

genuine manner lies her greatest charm. 

In the beginning, the criticisms directed 


at her brilliant husband worried Mrs. Wal- 


_ lace greatly but, like all of us, she has come 
to realize that these must be taken in our 


_ stride. And so, though our husbands con- 


stantly disagree on many subjects, yet we 
all remain good friends. The Wallace 
romance started back in Iowa at Drake Uni- 
versity where Miss Ilo Browne was study- 
ing and her husband-to-be was a cub re- 
porter on his father’s papers. Three chil- 
dren, Henry IV, Robert, and tall, spark- 
ling-eyed Jean have kept their mother very 
busy. Her home and family are undoubt- 
edly Mrs. Wallace’s primary interests, but I 
believe she knows more about her husband’s 
business than many of his clever assistants. 
She can talk with extreme intelligence about 
the problems of Agriculture and offer many 
practical suggestions. 

Miss Perkins, as Secretary of Labor, in 
her dual role, is not always able to keep 
her day at home, but usually twice a season 
is able to receive the many interested and 
curious visitors. 


Sonja Henie 


“SonJA HENIE’s FLYING TO TOWN! 
way from California!” The news spread 
like wild fire. A near-riot at the airport! 
An hour and a half reaching the Legation! 
The lucky ones who were invited to the 
Norwegian Legation to see Minister Mor- 
genstierne present Sonja with the St. Olaf 
Decoration from the King of Norway had 
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a real treat. She is the youngest woman 
ever to receive this honored decoration. 
It was presented to her because she so glori- 
ously exemplifies the sturdy youth of her 
native land where health and vigor and 
athletic prowess are in the blood, and, be- 
cause as a messenger of good will, she has 
done so much to bring the two countries 
together. Her smile was simply irresistible 
—her manner sweet and unspoiled. She 
surely has skated her way into the hearts 
of all who have seen her. 


Congressional Club 


NEVER WILL I FORGET that first day I started 
out, a total stranger in Washington, to 
make Congressional calls. It was terrify- 
ing! But that’s Washington! You don’t 
wait for a friendly neighbor to look you 
up. The first thing you discover is that 
you are supposed to call on the wives of | 
all the men who precede your husband in 
rank and length of service. Imagine what 
a slow process this getting-acquainted was 
in the horse and buggy days! I wish you 
could hear dear Florence Kahn, former 
Representative from California, tell her 
experiences of those times. As many 
women as could pack themselves into a 
“hack” would hire a conveyance for the 
afternoon. But it took so long and the 
results were so unsatisfactory that they 
became greatly discouraged. 

So twenty-eight years ago a group of the 
“more daring” decided that a club was the 
only practical way in which to become ac- 
quainted. Hence, the Congressional Club. 
Two hundred Congressional ladies attended 
the organization meeting at which Mrs. 
John Sharp Williams presided. Famous 
names resounded throughout that group! 
Mrs. Henry Cabot Lodge, Mrs. Julius Kahn, 
Mrs. Champ Clark, Mrs. Oscar W. Under- 
wood, Mrs. Frank Lowden, Mrs. Albert 
Beveridge, and many, many more. Rather 
unsympathetic husbands were called into 
council. Representative Julius Kahn finally 
introduced a bill into Congress to incor- 
porate the club as the Congressional Club. 
Its proclaimed purpose was “To promote 
friendliness among Congressional women. 
to reduce the amount of calling, to furnish 
a place for entertaining and receiving dis- 
tinguished guests.” 
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A temporary club house was rented. 
Finally Mrs. John B. Henderson, the wife 
of a Missouri Senator, became interested, 
first from a practical viewpoint—she was 
immensely interested in real estate—and 
then in a personal way. It was she who 
donated the land for the present club house 
and “eased over” the early financial diffi- 
culties. But it was a tremendous task for 
these founders to “sell” the idea to enough 
Congressional women and their husbands 
to assume this responsibility. Finally, how- 
ever, the club house was opened in 1914 
with an entertainment in honor of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Wilson. And so life really 
began for this much-needed organization. 

Let me take you along on the first gala 
‘seid of this year. The club house has 

een entirely redecorated, everything is in 
tip-top shape; the door is opened by a but- 
ler, your coat is checked, everything is run 
as smoothly as a clock by the efficient man- 
ager, housekeeper and club committees. 
We await the arrival of the First Lady for 
whom this reception is planned. She slips 
in quietly, is escorted upstairs to the beauti- 
fully decorated reception room, and the 
long line starts. Mrs. Daniel A. Reed, the 
President, graciously heads the line. Mrs. 
Roosevelt has a ready smile and a hearty 
handshake for everyone; in fact she has the 
faculty of making each person feel as if she 
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A bit of mother’s wedding gown, 
A black silk basque or two, 
A five- or six-yard petticoat, 
Trimmed in braid of blue, 
A gorgeous gown of grosgrain silk, 
Gay flowers abloom all over. 
Another one of yellow chintz 
With heads of purple clover. 


A ribbon from grandmother’s hat, 
A piece of Paisley shawl... 
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really wanted to know HER. At the tea 
table I find our beloved Mrs. Garner (the 
club’s second President), the handsome 
blonde wife of the Speaker of the House, 
Mrs. William B. Bankhead, Representative 
Edith Nourse Rogers, in a dashing red 
dress, Mrs. Bertrand H. Snell, the wife of 
the Minority Leader of the House, and Mrs. 
William Whittington, a past President. The 
Army Band plays softly. And this is just 
one of the many brilliant events of the 
year. 

Besides these special affairs, Friday after- 
noon always finds some artist of note on 
the program—a singer, a dramatist, a lec- 
turer, a reader, always you can rest assured 
that the program committee will provide 
only the best of entertainment. These de- 
lightful programs are followed by infor- 
mal teas. 

One word about the famous Congres- 
sional Cook Book. This is compiled from 
personal recipes of members and friends 
and regularly revised. Through the sale 
of this book most of the improvements in 
the Club have been made possible. 

So the dream of the years is a reality, 
for here you find a beehive of activities 
planned to meet every need of the members 
and their families—a friendly spot where 
every hand is outstretched to the lonely 
newcomer. 


All give a picture of her when 
She went to pay a call! 


Of course it’s only just a rug 
But when I walk upon it, 

I always seem to hear her say, 
“You're treading on my bonnet.” 
So that is why I hang my rug 
Rail-high up in the hall. 

Except, of course, when I expect — 
That you, my dear, will call! 
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Sally Cary 


MRS. CEORGE WILLIAM FAIRFAX OF BELVOIR 
Born at Ceelys 1730—Died at Bath 1811 
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sconce and bev- 
eled mirror, the 
tapers of candle- 
light fluttering in 
the spring breeze, 
reflected the rich- 
ness of silk and 
satin, gleamed for 
an instant upon a 
jewel, lay softly 
upon the happy 
faces of young 
girls raised to meet 
their partners’. 
For this night gave 
the event to which 
they had looked 
forward for many 
weeks, the last As- 
sembly Ball of the 
winter season. 
Within a fortnight, 
the Apollo Room 
at Raleigh Tavern 
would no longer 
echo to their 
voices, nor the 
streets of Williams- 
burg resound with 
their light footsteps. The House of Bur- 
gesses was already adjourned and even to- 
morrow the sons and daughters of its mem- 
bers would be departing for their country 
homes in chaise and on horseback over the 
heavy roads, or by galley up the quiet 
rivers, rowed thereon by singing Negroes. 
The houses of Williamsburg would be 
closed against the summer heat as though 
resting from a winter of festive hospitality. 

At the far end of the room, Richard 
Henry Lee was dancing with Sally Cary. 
He was a tall, straight, well-built young 
man and she reached just to his shoulder. 


ise 
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They were engaged 
in an animated 
conversation as 
they awaited their 
turn in the caprici- 
ous Virginia reel. 
Her hazel eyes 
were dark with ex- 
citement; the ivory 
pallor of her face 
caught the delicate 
tints of the rose 
that was loosely 
entangled in a curl 
at her throat. As 
she looked up at 
young Lee, her lips 
formed a_ tender 
arch that lent a 
subtle and evasive 
quality to her 
smile. It was this 
expectant quality 
in Sally that 
created in her com- 
panion, whoever 
he might be, an 
immense desire to 
express some bril- 
liant thought or 
perform some val- 
iant deed. It was 
like a crystal cascade that came from hid- 
den springs; a deep and unfathomable gift. 
And she possessed the unconscious art of 
making men desire to drink deeply from it. 

Before one of the mirrors at the end of the 
room, her father, Colonel Wilson Cary, stood, 
talking to Mr. Thomas Lee of Stratford. 

“Your girl and my boy make a fine look- 
ing pair,” said Mr. Lee. 

Colonel Cary chortled. “She had twenty- 
five invitations to this ball,” he said, “and 
she chose to come with me!” 

Mr. Lee laughed: “She could marry the 


whole Tidewater.” 
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Sally and Richard were taking their 
places at the head of the double line. The 
music began again. Fiddle and hautboy 
flaunted the “Turkey in de Straw” and the 
young people turned, swayed, circled and 
ran a few steps to the gay tune of the Negro 
fiddlers. The wide skirt of her dress over 
the taffeta petticoat, looped and tucked into 
little loveknots by leaves and petals of the 
rose that caught her hair, folded itself over 
the satin knee-breeches of the men who 
twirled her, and her sparkling glance fell 
gaily and carelessly across each one, for 
Sally Cary gave her favors liberally to 
every young man of her acquaintance. 

At the far end of the line stood a boy 
whom she had never met . . . he had come 
that evening as a guest of Ben Harrison of 
Brandon. He had watched her all the eve- 
ning, fascinated by her constantly changing 
expression. As she reached him, he caught 
her and, turning her away from the line of 
the reel with an apologetic glance at the 
deserted Lee, he waltzed her down the long 
room. Lee turned to the young man’s 
partner. 

Sally’s eyes burned indignantly. 

“You must be a stranger to us down here. 
Such manners are not tolerated in the Tide- 
water!” 

From his angular six feet of height, he 
looked down at her smilingly and in spite 
of her indignation, his smile intrigued her. 

“You know Dick Lee. I was born and 
bred neighbor to him at Wakefield. I’m a 
guest of Ben Harrison.” 

He paused beside Colonel Cary. 

“Mr. Lee,” he said, “will you present me 
to Miss Cary?” 

Thomas Lee was amused. 

“George Washington, you young sinner!” 
he said, “It is time Miss Cary met you after 
you've danced around the room with her. 
Allow me, Miss Cary, to tell you that Mr. 
Washington has the run of my house as if 
it were his home and Mrs. Lee thinks him 
second only to her own sons. Miss Cary, 
Mr. Washington.” 

“I am angry with him,” Sally retorted 
with her charming smile, “and I do not 
want to know him, but, Mr. Lee, since he 
is your protege, I am quite helpless. Shall 
we finish the dance, Mr. Washington?” 

He put his arm about her waist; the 


-_ blood seemed to flow like a stream of fire 


through her body. Without speaking, he 
led her through the waltz, reversing, taking 
a new step here, a different curve there,— 
the very symbol of grace and flowing 
motion. His simple satin coat of rich blue 
fell open at the throat. The stock and 
waistcoat and the fine frills at his wrists 
were of linen, tailored by his mother. His 
white knee breeches caught the light in their 
satin creases and as he and Sally swayed 
down and around the room, the tapers burn- 
ing low in their sconces threw around them 
the glow reflected by the mirrors. Not 
until the music died away did the two 
become aware that they were the only 
couple on the floor. 

The applause of the crowd embarrassed 
Washington; he flushed, self-consciously; 
the next instant the graceful, polished 
dancer had reverted to a young man, large 
of foot and hand. Sally Seeel and smiled, 
but before her friends could reach them she 
had whisked him out of the back door of 
Raleigh Tavern, towards the green. 

“Are you angry still?” he asked. 

“My anger seems to be replaced by some 
other sensation, though I am not sure just 
what it is. However, you are a beautiful 
dancer.” 

“I had a perfect partner,” he answered. 
They had sauntered around to the front of 
the Tavern. “Let us walk a little way down 
the street, if you are not too cold.” 

“The evening is very mild,” she 
answered. “But I must be back in a mo- 
ment to dance the minuet with Peyton 
Randolph. Tell me about yourself.” 

“I am half-brother to Lawrence Washing- 
ton.” The tone of his voice carried to her 
the knowledge that this was a close and 
idealistic relationship. 

“Now I place you,” she said. “When 
Mr. Washington came home from the Wars, 
he stopped at Ceelys for a few days. My 
mother was living then and your brother 
told us stories of his experiences.” 

“He is married now and has just finished 
building a new house that he calls Mount 
Vernon. I live most of the time with him, 
but some of the time with my other half- 
brother, John Augustine, at Wakefield, 
where I was born. It is close to Mr. Lee’s 
home at Stratford; that is why I know the 
Lees so well.” 

“I think I shall have to forgive you!” 
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she said lightly and he pressed her arm. 

Other couples were sauntering up and 
down Duke of Gloucester Street in the pale 
moonlight and they stopped to exchange 
words with them. 

“Sally has another string to her bow,” 
said Lucy Grymes. “I have known George 
for quite a while and he falls easily both 
in and out... so you needn’t worry, 
Richard Lee.” 

She was a fair, luxury-loving girl who 
lived with her father, Colonel Grymes of 
Brandon, and did not know what it was to 
have a desire go unfulfilled. A good friend, 
with charm and grace and a tactful way of 
doing the little kindnesses of life. 

“I will never worry about Sally Cary,” 
Lee replied. “You're the one who makes 
me lose sleep!” 

His fine, deep-set eyes looked into her 
blue ones, but she would not respond to his 
ardor. 

“I met your cousin, Henry Lee, for the 
first time to-night,” she told him. “Where 
have you kept him hidden all this time?” 

“He has visited us from time to time,” 
Richard answered. “Last year he came 
into his patrimony and he’s been building 
a house above Dumfries in Prince William 
County. He’s rather an interesting chap.” 

Through the windows of the Tavern, Miss 
Cary saw the minuet begin but she did not 
pause at the entrance. 

“Perhaps Peyton Randolph can find an- 
other partner,” she suggested and walked 
a little farther down the street with Mr. 
Washington. “I do not want to deprive 
him of a dance, but Patsy Dandridge is on 


the floor and he would far rather spend the’ 


time with her.” 

“The Tidewater has many pretty women 

She interrupted him. 

“Don’t say the usual thing. . . don’t 
spoil a new acquaintance for me. I wonder 
sometimes if Patsy Dandridge gets as tired 
as I do of listening to the same old com- 
pliments; I have said that if a man would 
once make original speeches to me, I might 
be interested in him.” 

“I will try my best,” he answered with 
great seriousness. “But we are trained to 
fit a pattern, you know.” 

“I said ‘might’! There is no promise.” 
They laughed together. Presently she 


added: “Have you ever acted in a play, 
Mr. Washington?” 

“Only in little things in Fredericksburg. 
I like it.” 

“I am sure you would be a good actor. 
Would you do the part of Juba opposite my 
Marcia, next month in Williamsburg?” 

“If you think I am capable of filling the 
part.” 

“I am certain you are. We will talk of 
it again. Now I must go back; the dowagers 
will think this is appalling and since I am 
here with my father, they keep a watchful 
eye upon me.” 

They turned toward the Tavern. 

From far down Duke of Gloucester Street 
came the tune of a French song, sung in a 
ribald manner, with drunkenness. 

“The quiet of Williamsburg is disturbed 
when a Pounth ship is in the Roads,” Mr. 
Washington volunteered. 

“Ceelys, where I live, is near Hampton. 
My father is Officer of the Port,” she told 
him. “He tries to have order kept but it is 
almost out of the question unless the militia 
is called out, and to do that makes trouble 
with France. It’s a great source of worri- 
ment to him.” 

The singing was now close at hand. 
Washington strove to hurry her steps to- 
ward the open door of Raleigh Tavern. 
Just a few feet away, but before they could 
reach it, two drunken sailors came abreast 
of them, one of the men shoving rudely 
against Sally and crying in a loud voice to 
his friend: 

“Dam’ pretty wench,” he said, in Eng- 
lish, “get rid of the American lout and take 
her to the ship.” 

The words were hardly uttered when 
Washington’s fist clipped under the sailor’s 
chin. With his other fist, he hit him a blow 
on the temple. The man dropped to the 
pavement and in another instant George 
was clinched with the second man. Sally’s 
scream and the shouts of the sailors brought 
the dancers from the Tavern pellmell into 
the street. Her father reached her first. 

“I’m all right,” she cried breathlessly, 
her voice full of nervous tears. “Stop him, 
he’ll kill the man.” 

George was in a white fury. He stood 
with one foot on the prostrate man, his long 
arms driving home * we after blow. 

His blue coat was torn from his shoulder. 
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Blood covered the Frenchman’s face. Ben 
Harrison and young Lee sprang behind 
him. 


“George, quit it! He’s down and done 


- for and you'll kill him!” 


“That’s what I mean to do,” gasped 
_ Washington. Another iron blow sent the 
man reeling against the Tavern wall. It 
_ unbalanced George and the Frenchman was 
_ able to scramble to his feet. He hit George 
a terrific blow before anyone in the crowd 
could interfere. Washington stood with 
his back to the wall of the Tavern. 

“Call out the guard!” shouted someone 
in the crowd, above the screams of the 


women. 


Colonel Cary was beside himself. To 
call out the guard before the fight was over 
meant the sure exchange of shots and the 
first Frenchman killed on American soil 
would raise the anger of France and bring 
about complications for which he would be 
blamed. 

A man worked himself through the crowd 
until he stood beside Cary. 

“Get the sailors pulled back into the 
mob,” he said. “I'll handle George.” 

Under this order, the men acted. A 
dozen hands came forward to pull the 
Frenchmen out of the melee. 

“Get them to the guard-house,” Colonel 
oon ordered, “and send one watchman 

ere.” 
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Meanwhile the quiet young man of 
medium build was in the foreground, speak- 
ing to Washington. 

“Quit it,” he said, sharply, looking up 
into the ashen face of the taller man. 
“Keep your killing for a better cause. Pull 
yourself together, George, and let’s get in- 
side.” 

Sally was standing at the top of the 
Tavern steps. Her expression was a mix- 
ture of horror and anxiety. Never had she 
seen a man in a rage like this . . . and yet, 
the very power of it impressed her deeply. 

With his arm through that of the man 
who had stopped the fight, Washington 
came toward her. His hair was matted with 
blood from the cut on the side of his fore- 
head. His coat hung in ribbons from his 
shoulders; his stock was torn away. His 
face was streaked with grime and the effects 
of clawing fingers. He reeled slightly as 
he walked. His face was still white with 
rage. 

“Miss Cary,” he said, “I regret that this 
has happened and that I have forfeited the 
rest of the evening. This gentleman is my 
friend, Mr. George William Fairfax . . 
may I present him to you?” 

He walked alone into the Tavern. 

Fairfax stooped over her hand. The hall 
lights fell on a dark, sensitive face; a 
mobile, dissatisfied mouth; a man of about 
twenty-five years. 


II 


Colonel Cary sat in a low, deep chair 
watching the maneuvers of a white-winged 
ship as she came through the Roads to her 
anchorage. With a breeze so slight, the 
captain was showing expert seamanship 
and nothing delighted the old officer of the 
port so much as skill in handling a vessel. 
With a long puff at his pipe, he stared out 
over the placid waters, then, taking the pipe 
out of his mouth, he raised his spy-glass 
for a better view. 

“He got her in!” The Colonel finally 
called from the veranda to someone within 
the house. His daughter came out to join 
him, taking her turn at the heavy glass. 

Sally reached just to his shoulder. Her 
slenderness showed a well-built suppleness; 
the open neck of her wide dress lined a 
beautifully rounded throat. Her small, 
bowed mouth was set with even teeth; her 
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brown eyes with a hazel cast were quite 
large and ever changing in their lights and 
shadows. Over them arched the slenderly 

ointed brows of the same glossy brown as 
- hair which was drawn back flat to her 
head and coiled in a roll at the nape of her 
neck. Perhaps her hands were her finest 
characteristic, slim and capable, with 
strength and an innate grace in the tapering 
fingers. 

“What boat is due?” she asked as she 
lifted the glasses. 

“L’esprit de la Mer and old Captain 
Montcalm has made a record sailing—out 
of Brest and into Hampton in sixty days is 
a right smart voyage.” 

She lowered the glasses. 

“He'll be up to lunch—and I wasn’t 
planning to have anything but a bite. I 
must go and tell Mammy to make it into 
adinner. Father, there is something I want 
to speak to you about. . . .” 

“Well,” smiled the old man, his arm 
about her waist, “you’re not usually so reti- 
cent. Go ahead.” 

“Mary seems to think she can go out 
every night of the week with Edward 
Ambler and I don’t like it.” 

“Tell her so...” 

“I have. She says I am a fine house- 
keeper, a good dressmaker, a hostess and 
everything else that she wants but when 
it comes to being a beau chaser, I’m not in 
hand.” 

“No? Well, we'll have to take Mary in 
hand. Just where do they go every night 
of the week?” 

“They sit here on the porch, or go out on 
the river, and when the band plays, they ga 
down to the Esplanade.” 

“But, my dear, don’t you and Anne do 
the same things?” 

“We are old enough to do it. I want 
Mary and Betty in bed by eight.” 

“You can’t keep Mary down, Sally my 
dear. There’s no harm in calf love; you 
had plenty of it.” 

“Mother was responsible for managing 
our first loves and I want to be sure I can 
handle Mary’s as well as Mother did ours.” 

“Young Ambler won’t make Mary un- 
happy, and he’s got money behind him. 
Let her alone. You'll bring grey hairs on 
yourself before you’re twenty if you keep 
on like this. By gad, if you girls can’t 


manage yourselves, I'll be driven into get- 
ting married again.” 

The girl’s eyes clouded over. 

“Oh, Father... not anyone to take 
Mother’s place!” 

“Well, I haven’t been thinking seriously 
of it and I won’t unless you force me to.” 

“We won't force you and I'll manage 
Mary. She’s a dear.” 

“You're all very dear—in more senses 
than one. Now run away and see about 
dinner, for the Captain will come and the 
Executive Officer and God knows who of 
the passengers ... there goes a salute 
from the frigate; L’esprit de la Mer must 
have somebody of-importance aboard so 
get into your best bib and tucker and be 
the fine hostess you always are.” 

With a little pat on his cheek, Sally de- 
parted. She never passed through the hall 
of the house without a glance at the portrait 
of her mother which hung on the curve of 
the staircase. The death of Mrs. Cary had 
transformed her overnight from a gay and 
careless girl into a serious young woman, 
with the burden of a large house and her 
father’s family. In spite of her competent 
household of well trained slaves, the enter- 
tainment that must be accorded to all the 
ship owners, the captains, and the foreign 
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visitors to the Lower James was sometimes 

more than she could manage with equa- 

nimity. 

As she hurried with her dressing, after 
conferring with Mammy, the negro house- 
keeper, over the entire menu, a single line 
of thought kept running in her mind: he 
will be French, whoever he is, and I did not 
read the French papers last week nor the 

week before; I have hardly had time to read 

the Gazette; Father said some things of im- 

portance were happening but I don’t re- 

member. . . . Father counts on me to know 
about affairs and I’d have more time to 
read the papers if I didn’t have to listen 
eternally to Anne’s love affairs and to 
keep Mary from doing all the silly things 

she wants to do... . 

_ “Sister Sarah!” sounded a child’s voice 
up the stairs. 
“Yes, Betty. 
you want?” 

_ “Father says, please come down. There 
is a lady here.” 

A lady! Sally closed her bureau draw- 
ers, gave a final dab to her cheeks with the 

powder-puff, and stepped out into the hall, 

viewing the group at the foot of the stairs 
as she paused at the first landing, herself 
unseen. 

A tall, distinguished looking man was 

speaking with her father and old Captain 

Montcalm. A maid, dressed in a dark 

cloth uniform, waited at one side; in her 

arms she held a bundle wrapped in a silken 
blanket. Sally’s eyes, alert with interest, 

_ were attracted toward the lady. 

She saw a girl not many years older than 
herself; a girl dressed in deep black, with 
wide skirts falling softly about her and her 
shoulders covered by a fitted military cloak. 
Her small bonnet held a veil of fine texture 
that fell in long drapes to her waist and 
was thrown back from the edge of the 
bonnet to reveal her face. 

It was the face that held Sally, for on it 
were etched the lines, not of youth, but of 
deep suffering set against a delicate pallor. 
Her eyes were of a deep, penetrating blue 
and below the rim of the bonnet lay a mass 
of golden curls. Instantly Sally’s heart 

_ opened to her and she ran down the steps, 

_ her hands extended to her guest. 

‘The chatter ceased and Colonel Cary 
spoke: “My daughter, Madame Beauvais. 


What 


I’m in my room. 
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Sarah, this is Le Compte de Leger and his 
daughter, Madame Beauvais—also, I be- 
lieve his granddaughter, although I have 
not yet had a peep at her.” 

The two girls, with hands clasped tightly, 
looked at one another closely, then Madame 
Beauvais, opening one corner of the blank- 
ets, exhibited her baby. 

“She is not yet a year old,” the mother 
explained in her careful English. “Her 
father was killed two weeks before she was 
born.” 

“Killed!” cried Sally. “How dreadful!” 

“On the French front, fighting for his 
country. 

The words were spoken with a tremen- 
dous simplicity and they struck sharply 
upon Sally’s consciousness. This woman 
was the widow of a soldier; this child was 
an orphan through the war. England had 
done something dreadful to the lives of 
these two people! Up to this minute, her 
knowledge of warfare had been confined to 
the extravagant tales of Mr. Daniel Parke, 
her father’s friend who had served as aide- 
de-camp to the Duke of Marlborough. Colo- 
nel Cary eased the emotion by saying: 

“Take Madame Beauvais upstairs, Sally, 
and make her comfortable. Ill look out 
for the gentlemen.” 

With her arm through that of the young 
Frenchwoman, Sally climbed the stairs to 
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the largest guest-room overlooking the 
river, the maid following them. The baby, 
finally released from her silken wrappings, 
lay on the bed, gurgling and kicking her 
heels. She was a lovely little thing, with 
her mother’s blue eyes and soft yellow hair. 
Sally hovered near her while the maid un- 
fastened Madame Beauvais’ gown and took 
the pins from her large knot of hair. It 
fell to her waist in a golden cascade. In 
her violet robe, she looked much younger. 

She went and stood before the window 
that gave her a view across the Roads, 
where the frigates and the merchant ships 
of France and England lay at peace to- 
gether, protected by Colonial neutrality; 
where the long galleys from the plantations 
went to and fro, the Negroes singing as 
they stroked the oars in harmony with the 
melody. War was very, very far away. 
She turned to Sally Cary. 

“You are good to me,” she said, touching 
her eyes with her handkerchief. “We ex- 
pected to stay at a hotel and I thought, 
when my father went into the interior, I 


might find a nice pension where I could 
board until he returned. I came with my 
father because I could not endure the life 
in France without him.” 

“There are no hotels in Virginia,” Sally 
told her, “nothing but a few inns where 
travelers stop for the night. You and the 
baby must stay with me until your father 
returns. What is her name?” 

“Diane. And she is a Comtesse, though 
avery tiny one. . . .” She cradled the child 
against her. Little Diane snuggled down 
and went to sleep. Leaving her in the care 
of the nurse, the girls went down to dinner. 
It developed that Le Compte de Leger was 
on a mission to meet influential men of the 
different colonies and plan with the Eng- 
lish what might be done to avert further 
trouble with the Indians in the settlements 
beyond the Alleghanies. Colonel Cary 
thought that perhaps the English and the 
French might first settle the ownership of 
the land. 

“You must first see Governor Lord Din- 
widdie,” he suggested, “and he will put 
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ip you in touch with the men of the other 
colonies.” 
_ The Frenchman looked at his notes. 
“And the Royal Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania as well,” he answered, “also the Gov- 
ernor of Carolina.” 
_ “What about Maryland?” 
“Ah, yes. His Majesty has great and 
powerful hopes of assistance from Mary- 
land; it is a devout land of Catholic faith.” 

_ The old Colonel looked at him quizzi- 

cally. 

“There is no question of that,” he said. 
“But Maryland has as tiny a bit of frontier 
land as you might imagine; just a jutting 
piece. Your cooperation, my friend, if you 
get it, must come from this Commonwealth 
and that of Pennsylvania; we are the real 
frontier. Carolina is not in your line of 
march and the neighbor of Georgia is 
Spain.” 

“His Majesty feels that strong protection 
from both God and man is needed if the 
great valley of the Mississippi River is to 
be opened for the commerce of France.” 

“Somehow or other, Great Britain has the 
same feeling,” responded Colonel Cary, 

“but no doubt with your diplomacy, you 

can make a trade.” The sarcasm of his 

tone was like a knife-blade. 

“I do not quite understand . . . a trade? 

It is trade that we want to open. Trade 

- Quebec and Montreal right down the 

Lakes, then overland to the river and on 

down to New Orleans.” 

“I’ve no doubt but what Louis XV and 
George II can get together amicably on this 
question—especially if Madame Le Pompa- 

dour aids Louis in his intrigues—but it will 

take a hell of a lot of diplomacy on your 
part; they’ve been at each other’s throats 
ever since his reign began.” 
Le Compte de Leger was becoming red 
around the ears. Sally shook her head at 
her father as she broke into the conversa- 
tion. 

“Is your home in Paris?” she asked. 
“It is a city that I long to see.” 

“My home is there; my daughter lives 
about twenty miles out, on the road to 
Lyons.” 

“Mademoiselle Cary invites me to stay 
with her while you are away,” volunteered 
Madame Beauvais, assisting in the em- 
barrassment of the moment. 
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“That is most gracious,’ Le Compte 
bowed to Sally. “I shall be relieved to 
know that you are under such good care.” 

As they rose from the table and their 
visitors walked toward the veranda, Sally 
put her hands on her father’s shoulders. 

“Don’t quarrel with him, dear,” she said. 
“He just doesn’t know what he is talking 
about.” 

“Dinwiddie will enlighten him.” 

“Then let the Governor do it; you needn't 
get mixed up in this, it is the Governor's 
problem. I know it’s a piece of arrogance 
for him to have come here; I suppose he 
should have gone to Quebec and come in 
the other way... .” 

“Who the devil does he think owns that 
land anyway?” 

“Perhaps the Indians do. . . .” 

“You know better than that, Sally.” 

“Please, Father ... you handle the 
matters of the port so beautifully and Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie has every confidence in 
you; it’s only fair that you show enough 
confidence in him to let him handle this 
matter.” 

“You're the greatest old wheedler in the 
colonies,” her father told her as he raised 
her chin, “now go and mind the baby and 
the pretty French girl and leave matters of 
importance to the men... where they 
belong.” 

Sally reflected rather grimly . . . the 
plantation, and the house, and the slaves, 
and Anne and her lovers, and Mary and 
hers, and Betty coming along. For a fleet- 
ing moment, she looked into the painted 
eyes of the lady who had had an oppor- 
tunity to lay down her responsibilities. 

“Can we not sit under those trees out on 
the terrace?” asked Madame Beauvais. 
“What are they?” 

“Magnolias. They grow in profusion in 
this country. [f you do not care to rest, we 
can sit there for a little while.” 

“I have done nothing but rest for over 
sixty days. And in all that time, I have 
not spoken to a woman.” 

Under the spreading trees which were 
just opening their great buds, the girls 
became acquainted. 

“Comtesse. . .” began Sally and paused. 

“Ah, no, you may not call me that. My 
husband was not of the Catholic faith; he 


was a Huguenot and his family was exiled. 
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Under another name, he signed up with the 
French army when he was quite a boy, but 
he never dared use the title. I am just 
Madame Beauvais. Before I married him, 
I renounced the Catholic faith and joined 
with him. Only lately has my father for- 
given me. Now, when Jacques is dead, 
his heart has softened. My husband’s 
brother is a very strong Catholic, an Abbe.” 

“How long were you married?” 

“Ten years; years of happiness when | 
could follow him and years of agony when 
I saw him go into battle. I was fifteen 
when I married. Six months ago, his com- 
rade came to my house on the Lyons road 
and told me it was all over. I will have 
no more years of either happiness or sor- 
row. 

Sally pressed her hand. 

“Now tell me about yourself,” suggested 
Madame Beauvais. 

“There is nothing to tell about myself.” 
Sally gave a little laugh. “I’m just an 
ordinary sort of a person; no adventure, 
no nothing.” 

“But what do you do?” 

“I do little, but I long much. What I 
want most is a bit of adventure. Some- 
times when the officers of the vessels or the 
commander of some battle comes here, I 
listen with avidity to what they have to say 
but I can do nothing nor can I amount to 
anything—because I am a woman.” 

“But you manage this great place?” 

“Ceelys runs itself. My mother was a 
lovely person but she forgot that when she 
died, I would have to take her place, and 
she never told me anything. The house 
and the plantation are a powerful lot of 
work but the slaves have been with us for 
years and Mammy keeps things straight 
in the house. Since Father has been Officer 
of the Port, he has done little tobacco rais- 
ing. He is experimenting with blooded 
stock, but he has a man to handle that. I 
just have to keep my sisters straight—they 
are away just now, the two older ones, for 
a day or two—manage the house in Wil- 
liamsburg when we are there for the winter 
and see that everybody gets the right kind 
of entertaining.” 

“I should think it was much.” 

“But you were married at fifteen and 
had quarrelled with your father. That 
took courage.” 


“IT had Jacques. He was twelve years 
older than I, and he was wonderful!” She 
looked out across the water. “Have you 
no brothers?” 

“One. He is at school in England. Most 
of the Virginians send their sons to school 
in England.” 

“But not their daughters?” 

“No. Until the last few years it has been 
difficult for a woman to make the crossing, 
but everything is so much more comfort- 
able now that I may go some day. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Lee went last year to see 
Philip, their eldest son who is in school 
there, and they invited me to go with them, 
but I could not leave my sisters. I have 
had fine schooling though and so have the 
other girls, for when the House of Bur- 
gesses is in session—my father is a mem- 
ber—we live in Williamsburg and Anne 
and Mary and I attend William and Mary 


College.” 


“Are there many. other young people 
about?” Madame Beauvais was looking at 
the little village of Hampton nestled be- 
tween the terrace and the wide river. 

“Any number of them scattered through 
the Tidewater and the Northern Neck.” 
Then, with a smile at the other girl’s look 
of amazement, she added, “Those are just 
the names of the different sections of the 
Commonwealth. Our near neighbors are 
the Lightfoots of Teddington, the Allens 
of Claremont, the Grymes of Brandon, the 
Byrds of Westover, and the Carters of 
Shirley. And across from Shirley is Tur- 
key Island where the Randolphs live. 
Jane Randolph, who is a friend of mine, 
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did something like what you did, only the 
break with her father didn’t come on ac- 
count of religion. She married out of the 
planter class, as we call ourselves, and 
Colonel Peter Randolph had a hard time 
getting over it. She married Peter Jeffer- 
son from the frontier. Now that she has a 
little boy her father feels better about it, 
and she visits him.” 

“They sound very interesting.” 

“I'll have a party right away so that you 
can meet them all. Would you mind a 
party?” 

Madame Beauvais shook her head. 

“IT cannot brood all the rest of my life,” 
she said. “Jacques would not think that 
if I were having a little pleasure I was 
forgetting him. But now I must go in 
and see my baby.” 

They strolled toward the house. Compte 
de Leger was writing letters and after 
Madame Beauvais had gone upstairs, Sally 
sat on the veranda with her father. 

“I want to ask the crowd down for a 
house-party,” she told him. “Could we 
arrange it over this week-end? I think 
Madame Beauvais needs to meet them.” 

“She looks as if a little fun wouldn’t hurt 
her. The Grand Mogul and I will go to 
Williamsburg tomorrow and we'll be gone 
until Sunday or Monday. You'd better ask 
the crowd while we’re away. Then if Din- 
widdie sends de Leger right back where he 
came from, his daughter will have had her 
good time first.” 

Sally went for quill and paper to jot 
down the names of her guests. 

“Jane Randolph is at Turkey Island,” 
she mused, “so I'll invite her and Colonel 
Jefferson to take your place as chaperones. 
Now, who else, Father? Elizabeth Carter 
and William Byrd, although they do quarrel 
all the time, but I can’t ask one and not the 
other, since they've announced their en- 
gagement. Betsy Fauntleroy, Frances 
Bland and Richard; Bowler Cocke and 
Thomas Adams, for Betsy . . .” her father 
chortled. “Yes, I know we'll have a picnic, 
but that’s Jane’s problem to settle. Peyton 
Randolph—I’d ask John, too, but he’s 
away; Richard Henry Lee and Lucy Lud- 
well. Martha Dandridge? No, she 
wouldn’t come without Mr. Custis and he’s 
so much older than the rest of us. But I 
might ask Randolph Dandridge.” 
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“What about the Potomac boys?” 

“George Mason of course, and then, 
there’s the boy I met at the last Assembly 

. . if he promises not to get into another 
fight; he’s so quiet that he’s not much fun 
but Betsy likes him; you know who I mean. 
Mr. Lawrence Washington’s _ brother, 
George. May I have him?” 

“I’ve no objection. Nasty as that row 
was, he did it to protect you, only he went 
too far. He hasn’t any money, but we owe 
him some hospitality. I want you to ask 
George William Fairfax, too.” 

“Father, he is so disagreeable.” 

“And such a power in money. Now, my 
dear, do this for me. I have my reasons 
for a close acquaintance with the Fair- 
faxes.” 

“Then he goes down.” Sally added his 
name to those on the card. “And Francis 
Lightfoot—I nearly forgot him. And Ed- 
ward Ambler or Mary will have ten fits 

. and Robert Nicholas for Anne. . . .” 

“You've got more young men than you 
have girls.” 

“We can put the boys in the guest-house 
and fill in with girls from around here and 
from Yorktown. But I must have Lucy 
Grymes, good old Lucy.” 

“You've got a full house, my dear. Get 
your notes written and I'll send them from 
Williamsburg, and the boys from up-coun- 
try will get theirs in time if we send them 
off by the Bedford Galley. Better tell them 
to meet at Fauntleroys.” 

And Sally went to write her invitations. 


Ill 
All the beauty of the springtide was 


coming into flower on a morning late in 
April at the home on the upper Potomac 
River, of Lawrence and Ann Fairfax Wash- 
ington. The house had been completed the 
year before and in a burst of admiration 
for his commanding officer during the for- 
eign campaign in Carthagena, Mr. Wash- 
ington had called it Mount Vernon. 

The sun had not long before peeped over 
the Maryland hills, rousing into activity 
the young negroes who were busily groom- 
ing two saddle horses at the stable door, 
and drawing from the kitchen in the south 
wing of the house the savory odors of the 
early breakfast. 

Up and down the long veranda that over- 
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looked the river, a tall and rather gaunt 
woman walked slowly, the vigor of her 
erect figure belying the number of years 
which lay behind her. Occasionally she 
paused to speak to a tall boy who sat at 
his desk with account books spread before 
him, for this was the planting season in 
Virginia and Lawrence Washington must 
estimate carefully the crop that he would 
order planted during the next few weeks, 
lest the fall harvesting of tobacco be too 
large to bring a good price on the London 
market. 

Madame Washington thought, as she 
paced to and fro, that she had never seen 
him look so badly and in her heart she 
condemned rather savagely the price that 
he was paying for his service to his country. 
This prolonged illness, the ravages of tuber- 
culosis, had all been too high a sacrifice. 
If she could prevent it, no other son of hers 
would give up so much. But, only her first- 
born gave her any anxiety in this direction; 
the other boys were all for home and farm- 
ing; well, she had frustrated George in his 
attempt last year to enter the Navy; she 
could do again what she had successfully 
accomplished then. 

Lawrence’s wife, coming up behind him, 
put her hand on his shoulder. He had 
scarcely slept all night but she dared not 
betray any anxiety. She knew that, regard- 
less of her protests, he would ride over the 
plantation that morning, coming back to 
her late in the afternoon exhausted by the 
fever which attacked him then. 

“Breakfast is ready when you are, dear- 


est,” she said, and kissed him on the fore- 


head. 

Putting his arm about her, they passed 
into the dining room. Ann stopped to call 
his mother and to send a negro boy to sum- 
mon her brother-in-law. 

In an upper room, furnished with a tall 
poster bed, a dresser, and a few chairs, 
George was dressing before a long mirror. 
The room was in utter confusion for he had 
tied and re-tied every .cravat in his posses- 
sion, changed one suit of clothes for another 
in a pathetic attempt to make himself look 
as well as possible, to soften the angularity 
of form and feature which was a replica 
of that of his mother. When the slave 
called him, he was engaged in brushing 
back his brown hair and tying it in a club 


at the nape of his neck. In riding clothes, 
he was almost handsome, but he turned 
from the mirror with a gesture of disgust 
to speak to the servant. 

“Tell Mrs. Washington I'll be right down 
and, Jack, while I’m eating breakfast, I 
wish you'd get my things together. I’m 
going down to Ceelys for several days and 
I'll want the right kind of clothes—you 
know—pack them for me, will you, and 
give them to Jenkins? He’s going with me.” 

He went down the stairs two at a time, 
whistling as he went. But he was all dig- 
nity when he entered the dining room, 
kissed his mother, smiled at Ann and gave 
his brother his usual look of deep affection. 
It was a feeling that Lawrence returned 
with ardor, always ignoring the fourteen 
years between them. 

“If you are riding toward Alexandria 
this morning,” he said, “I wish you would 
stop at the Court House and see if the deed 


to that thousand acres I bought from 


Colonel Cary has been filed yet. The old 
gentleman takes his royal time about such 
things.” 


“I’m riding south for a few days,” re- 
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turned George, “I’m sorry that I won’t have 


time to go to Alexandria, but I'll do your 
errand when I come back.” 

Lawrence raised his eyebrows whim- 
sically. 

“If you should, by accident of course, 
happen to see Colonel Cary, you might find 
out from him direct.” 

“How did you imagine such a thing as 
that!” 

They laughed. 

“Do you ever go anywhere but South, 
George?” asked Ann. 

“I go to Fredericksburg, and Naylor’s 
Hole,—not always to Williamsburg.” 

“But when you are dressed like the Crown 
Prince, Williamsburg seems to be the ob- 
jective,” Lawrence retorted. 

“The Capital demands it,” 
answered with dignity. 

As they rose from the table he put his 
arm about his mother’s shoulders. Tall as 
she was, he towered above her, rising to 
his six feet and more. 

“Will you walk down to the mimosa 
tree? I could see from my window that it 
is in full bloom. And. . . I would like 
to speak with you,” he added, softly. 

They went out into the warm sunshine 
and walked slowly down the path over- 
looking the wide river. 

“What did you want to tell me?” she 
asked when they had nearly reached the 
large bush, heavy with masses of mauve 
blossoms. 

“Mother, I am going down to Ceelys this 
morning to ask Colonel Cary if I may pay 
my addresses to Sally. . . . I would like 
to have your approval before I go.” 

“You have it, wholeheartedly. She is a 
fine and lovable girl and will make a splen- 
did wife. Lawrence will be very glad; he 
is devoted to this land and his health is so 
poor that I know he feels he cannot man- 
age it much longer.” 

“Lawrence has never said so,” began 
George, “but he has always led me to as- 
sume that he wants me to stay here. . . .” 

“Of course he wants you to stay here. 
Your father arranged that; should Law- 
rence die without an heir, the place would 
be yours. He would probably build an- 
other house for you and Sally.” 

“If he should die, I think the props will 


be knocked right from under me.” 


George 
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“TI am glad that you feel such affection 
for him but, my son, you should stand on 
your own props and not depend upon any 
one of us. There is no relationship so great 
that it gives any one of us the right to live 
on the spiritual support of another.” 

“You are a living example of that idea, 
Mother.” 

“T have had to be . . . but, let us be less 
serious. With you to help him in the 
management of this plantation, Lawrence 
should live for many years. With rest and 
care, his trouble need not be fatal for a 
long time.” 

They were walking beyond the flowering 
shrub, on the path which presently would 
bring them to the front of the house. 
Madame Washington spoke again: 

“T don’t want to discourage you, George, 
but Colonel Cary is a practical man, a man 
to whom money means much, and you have 
nothing; his sense of romance is not to be 
depended upon. Were Sally’s mother alive, 
your suit would have a better understand- 
ing. So, my advice is, do not be too sure 
nor too disappointed.” 

“T’ll win him over just by the power of 
my love for her.” 

“But many young men want to marry 
Sally . . . men of means. And you have 
not known her very long. He may raise 
that objection.” 

“We can wait. He knows you and Law- 
rence, and he says he admired my father. 
So it isn’t as if I were a stranger. I'll make 
him consent!” 

They had reached the entrance of the 
house where Lawrence was bidding good- 
bye to his wife and the grooms were hold- 
ing two saddle horses. The brothers mounted 
with gay farewells and cantered to the 
wooden gate. 

“Good-bye and good luck, old man,” 
called Lawrence. 

“I'll be home the first of next week,” 
answered George and turned his horse 
south on the road to Dumfries. 

Over the beautiful countryside lay the 
spring sunshine. Where it caught the re- 
flection of the river, George saw that the 
fishermen were out with their silvery nets 
to catch the first run of shad as they came 
down the stream from the spawning beds 
above. On either side of the road stretched 
brown fields where the negroes were step- 
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ping off the spaces for tobacco planting. 
He exchanged a long halloo with William 
Fairfax, who was on horseback in the cen- 
ter of the broad meadow land at Belvoir 
directing a group of negroes in the plow- 
ing. High above, against the blue sky, the 
buzzards winged with an easy grace. Here 
and there a tall fir tree topped the forest; 
the sun glistened on the smooth leaves of 
the holly trees. And everywhere bloomed 
the heavy, purple Judas tree and the white, 
starlike dogwood. 

By the time that the sun had reached 
the peak of the meridian, George had come 
into Dumfries, where he could get lunch at 
the Inn. The coach for Alexandria was 
waiting in the Inn yard as he dismounted, 
and the galley from down the river was 
landing its passengers. Everywhere was 
bustle and hurry, for this connection was a 
close one and the passengers for the north- 
bound coach were eating while the horses 
were being changed. Thomas Lee of Strat- 
ford came out of the Inn. 

“Hello, George, where are you bound?” 

“Naylor’s Hole and I’m in a hurry for 
I want to get there to-night.” 

“You'll never make it. Spring must be 
in your blood, my boy, to let you lag along 
the way. I came up on the galley and I’m 
going on to Alexandria. Why don’t you 
take the galley back to Stratford . . . here, 
I'll give you a note to the overseer to give 
you a couple of mounts and then you'll get 
to Fauntleroy’s to-night. Leave your horses 
here.” 

“What about your horses, Mr. Lee?” 

“Come back the same way and leave 
them at Stratford, or William will send 
them over if you’re going beyond Naylor’s 

. or, we'll pick them up the next time 
we go over.” 

“I certainly am obliged to you.” 

“That’s all right. Now, get into action. 
The coach is ready but the galley doesn’t go 
for another twenty minutes, so you'll have 
time to eat.” 

While George arranged for the horses 
to be cared for at the Inn and Jenkins trans- 
ferred the saddle packs from his mount to 
the galley, they ate what food they could 
and presently the galley had slipped from 
her moorings at the long wharf and they 
were out in the stream. The slender boat, 
manned by ten negroes at the oars, cut 


through the clear water of the Potomac. 
Under the canopy at the stern sat a man 
with a small boy and they had not gone 
far before he and George were in conversa- 
tion. 

“I’ve never had the pleasure of seeing 
you before, Sir,” began the man, speaking 
with a broad, Scotch accent, “my name is 
John Henry.” 

George gave his name in return. 

“Brother to Lawrence Washington?” 
asked the Scot. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, it’s a bad crowd your brother is 
playin’ with.” 

George’s indignation, ever lying just be- 
neath the surface, began to rise. 

“Just what do you mean, Sir?” 

“He and his crowd.are going to get this 
country into another mess with France.” 

“I do not see by what right you can say 
that?” 

“You're on the wrong side of the fence, 
young man, to get the angle on it that some 
of us hold. Here’s a group of men, like 
your brother, rich through lands they in- 
herited, sets themselves up under the leader- 
ship of Thomas Lee to form the Ohio Com- 
pany, and take up the land west of the 
Alleghanies. It’s the richest and best land 
in this part of the world. They got in on 
the ground floor, snap it up. What chance, 
I ask you, has any but the planter got to 
come in on it?” 
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time to go to Alexandria, but I'll do your 
errand when I come back.” 

Lawrence raised his eyebrows whim- 
sically. 

“If you should, by accident of course, 
happen to see Colonel Cary, you might find 
out from him direct.” 

“How did you imagine such a thing as 
that!” 

They laughed. 

“Do you ever go anywhere but South, 
George?” asked Ann. 

“I go to Fredericksburg, and Naylor’s 
Hole,—not always to Williamsburg.” 

“But when you are dressed like the Crown 
Prince, Williamsburg seems to be the ob- 
jec tive,” Lawrence retorted. 

“The Capital demands it,” 
answered with dignity. 

As they rose from the table he put his 
arm about his mother’s shoulders. Tall as 
she was, he towered above her, rising to 
his six feet and more. 

“Will you walk down to the mimosa 
tree? I could see from my window that it 
is in full bloom. And... I would like 
to speak with you,” he added, softly. 

They went out into the warm sunshine 
and walked slowly down the path over- 
looking the wide river. 

“What did you want to tell me?” she 
asked when they had nearly reached the 
large bush, heavy with masses of mauve 
blossoms. 

“Mother, I am going down to Ceelys this 
morning to ask Colonel Cary if I may pay 
my addresses to Sally. . . . I would like 
to have your approval before I go.” 

“You have it, wholeheartedly. She is a 
fine and lovable girl and will make a splen- 
did wife. Lawrence will be very glad; he 
is devoted to this land and his health is so 
poor that I know he feels he cannot man- 
age it much longer.” 

“Lawrence has never said so,” began 
George, “but he has always led me to as- 
sume that he wants me to stay here. . . .” 

“Of course he wants you to stay here. 
Your father arranged that; should Law- 
rence die without an heir, the place would 


be yours. He would probably build an- 


George 


other house for you and Sally.” 

“If he should die, I think the props will 
be knocked right from under me. 


‘I’m sorry that I won’t have 
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“IT am glad that you feel such affection 
for him but, my son, you should stand on 
your own props and not depend upon any 
one of us. There is no relationship so great 
that it gives any one of us the right to live 
on the spiritual support of another.” 

“You are a living example of that idea, 
Mother.” 

*“*T have had to be . . . but, let us be less 
serious. With you to help him in the 
management of this plantation, Lawrence 
should live for many years. With rest and 
care, his trouble need not be fatal for a 
long time.” 

They were walking beyond the flowering 
shrub, on the path which presently would 
bring them to the front of the house. 
Madame Washington spoke again: 

“T don’t want to discourage you, George, 
but Colonel Cary is a practical man, a man 
to whom money means much, and you have 
nothing; his sense of romance is not to be 
depended upon. Were Sally’s mother alive, 
your suit would have a better understand- 
ing. So, my advice is, do not be too sure 
nor too disappointed.” 

“T’ll win him over just by the power of 
my love for her.” 

“But many young men want to marry 
Sally . . . men of means. And you have 
not known her very long. He may raise 
that objection.” 

“We can wait. He knows you and Law- 
rence, and he says he admired my father. 
So it isn’t as if I were a stranger. I'll make 
him consent!” 

They had reached the entrance of the 
house where Lawrence was bidding good- 
bye to his wife and the grooms were hold- 
ing two saddle horses. The brothers mounted 
with gay farewells and cantered to the 
wooden gate. 

“Good-bye and good luck, old man,” 
called Lawrence. 

“T’ll be home the first of next week,” 
answered George and turned his horse 
south on the road to Dumfries. 

Over the beautiful countryside lay the 
spring sunshine. Where it caught the re- 
flection of the river, George saw that the 
fishermen were out with their silvery nets 
to catch the first run of shad as they came 
down the stream from the spawning beds 
above. On either side of the road stretched 
brown fields where the negroes were step- 
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ping off the spaces for tobacco planting. 
He exchanged a long halloo with William 
Fairfax, who was on horseback in the cen- 
ter of the broad meadow land at Belvoir 
directing a group of negroes in the plow- 
ing. High above, against the blue sky, the 
buzzards winged with an easy grace. Here 
and there a tall fir tree topped the forest; 
the sun glistened on the smooth leaves of 
the holly trees. And everywhere bloomed 
the heavy, purple Judas tree and the white, 
starlike dogwood. 

By the time that the sun had reached 
the peak of the meridian, George had come 
into Dumfries, where he could get lunch at 
the Inn. The coach for Alexandria was 
waiting in the Inn yard as he dismounted, 
and the galley from down the river was 
landing its passengers. Everywhere was 
bustle and hurry, for this connection was a 
close one and the passengers for the north- 
bound coach were eating while the horses 
were being changed. Thomas Lee of Strat- 
ford came out of the Inn. 

“Hello, George, where are you bound?” 

“Naylor’s Hole and I’m in a hurry for 
I want to get there to-night.” 

“You'll never make it. Spring must be 
in your blood, my boy, to let you lag along 
the way. I came up on the galley and I’m 
going on to Alexandria. Why don’t you 
take the galley back to Stratford . . . here, 
I'll give you a note to the overseer to give 
you a couple of mounts and then you'll get 
to Fauntleroy’s to-night. Leave your horses 
here.” 

“What about your horses, Mr. Lee?” 

“Come back the same way and leave 
them at Stratford, or William will send 
them over if you’re going beyond Naylor’s 

. or, we'll pick them up the next time 
we go over.” 

“I certainly am obliged to you.” 

“That’s all right. Now, get into action. 
The coach is ready but the galley doesn’t go 
for another twenty minutes, so you'll have 
time to eat.” 

While George arranged for the horses 
to be cared for at the Inn and Jenkins trans- 
ferred the saddle packs from his mount to 
the galley, they ate what food they could 
and presently the galley had slipped from 
her moorings at the long wharf and they 
were out in the stream. The slender boat, 
manned by ten negroes at the oars, cut 
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through the clear water of the Potomac. 
Under the canopy at the stern sat a man 
with a small boy and they had not gone 
far before he and George were in conversa- 
tion. 

“I’ve never had the pleasure of seeing 
you before, Sir,” began the man, speaking 
with a broad, Scotch accent, “my name is 
John Henry.” 

George gave his name in return. 

“Brother to Lawrence Washington?” 
asked the Scot. 

“Well, it’s a bad crowd your brother is 
playin’ with.” 

George’s indignation, ever lying just be- 
neath the surface, began to rise. 

“Just what do you mean, Sir?” 

“He and his crowd are going to get this 
country into another mess with France.” 

“I do not see by what right you can say 
that?” 

“You're on the wrong side of the fence, 
young man, to get the angle on it that some 
of us hold. Here’s a group of men, like 
your brother, rich through lands they in- 
herited, sets themselves up under the leader- 
ship of Thomas Lee to form the Ohio Com- 
pany, and take up the land west of the 
Alleghanies. It’s the richest and best land 
in this part of the world. They got in on 
the ground floor, snap it up. What chance, 
I ask you, has any but the planter got to 
come in on it?” 
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“Any man has a chance if he has the 
money for settlement.” 

“Not by a long shot. It’s a closed cor- 
poration. Let any other man try and see 
how far he’d get.” 

“Have you tried?” 

“IT know better.” Henry 
terly. “They’re capitalists, that’s what 
they are. England has never had a clear 
title to that land. Neither has France. They 
both grabbed it hocus-pocus from the In- 
dians. It would be just as bad to my way 
o’ thinkin’ if the French aristocrats from 
New Orleans came up the river and made 
a land grab. only that the Englishmen 
are getting there first.” 

“What do you think should be done?” 
George asked, trying to control his temper. 

“Let England and France settle it with 
money; one buy the other out; then pay 
for the land, fair and square from the 
Indians and open it up to the settlers. This 
way leads into a war and when the English 
have licked the French, your brother and 


laughed _bit- 


his millionaire friends will put up the land 
to tenants and what comes of that? No man 
really owns the land he works.” 

“There is nothing dishonest about that. 


England does that. 
that way.” 


“There was a day when it had to be done 
_ like that in Virginia. The men who were 
willing to do the settling had no money to 
out, nor feed themselves 
through the starving times, but that day 
has gone past. You read a little, Sonny, 
and listen to the old men talk and you'll 
find that when land was bought from the 
Indians fair and square, the Indians never 
harmed the white man—they helped him; 
it’s these fellows that do the high-handed 
squatter act that the Indians want to scalp.” 

“My brother and the men with him are 
not dishonest.” 

“IT say they are. Maybe they are honest 
in seeing a great future for England but 
they are dishonest to the men who've got 
to work that Valley so that it can have 


Virginia was settled 


a great future.” 


i. Bright spots of color had come on the 
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high bones of George’s face. He would 
fight for Lawrence to the death although 
he did not believe in the practice of duel- 
ling. His penetrating glance cut through 
the older man with anger. 

“I’m willing to stand by the stockholders 
in the Ohio Company if I have to use steel 
to do it.” 

John Henry laughed in a rough, kindly 
way. 

“I don’t use the sword,” he said, “and 
when I fight with my fists, | pick a man my 
own age. Not that you couldn’t do me up. 
boy, but I wouldn’t feel right in my heart 
if I picked a quarrel with a lad. Let’s take 
it as a difference of opinion between us and 
let it go at that. There’s going to be many 
a more serious difference of opinion before 
we settle this.” 

They were passing Wakefield where 
George had been born and where his half- 
brother, John Augustine, now lived. The 
galley did not stop for there were no pas- 
sengers to disembark. Before the mileage 
to Stratford had been covered, the discus- 
sion had fallen into more pleasant channels 
and as the galley came to a halt at the 
shady wharf where the stevedores were 
piling up for the morning boat the last 
oyster kegs of the season, George Washing- 
ton and John Henry shook hands 
parted. 

George cooled down as he walked up 
toward the square house with its odd wings 
that always reminded him of the letter 
“H.” Men were rolling the wide, green 
lawn; others were in the garden; the box 
trees by the side of the house were having 
their annual pruning. Mrs. Lee stood on 
the steps, talking to the negro on the path 
below. George had spent many happy 
hours in this old house with his friends, 
the Lee boys. He liked the cheery woman 
who made such a pleasant home for her 
six sons. And she was equally glad to see 
him. 


and 


“Well, you are a surprise, George 
said. “I’m right glad to see you. 
and I'll send for some food. 
Richard isn’t here.” 


she 
Sit down 
I'm sorry 
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George explained how he came to be 
there and showed her the note that Mr. 
Lee had given him. 

“You don’t need that,” she said and 
spoke to the negro to whom she had been 
talking, “Sam, take Mr. Washington’s man 
to the stable and tell the coachman to let 
him have two of our best saddle horses. 
Give Jenkins something to eat and tell the 
cook I want a lunch for Mr. Washington 
right away. Now, George, tell me all the 
news. How is your mother?” 

He told her all that he knew of the up- 
country gossip, asking as he closed: “What 
do you hear of Philip?” 

“It looks as if Philip wasn’t coming 
home for quite a while. We're sending 
Arthur and Richard Henry over next year, 
and I rather want him there to get them 
started. They both want to read law. Of 
course, Arthur is really too young to know 
what he wants, but a winter in England will 
be good for him.” 

“T shall be lost without Richard.” 

“So will we,” answered Richard’s moth- 
er, “and he could just as well read law 
with George Wythe in Williamsburg, but 
he has got a very good mind and it seems 
as if he should have a continental educa- 
tion. I think we shall let him go early 
this fall so that he can have a walking trip 
with Charles Carroll. Do you know 
Charles?” 

“I met him once at a race that Law- 
rence took me to on the Annapolis course 
about four years ago. But I don’t know 
him.” 

“He’s a very pleasant young man. I 
knew his parents but they died some years 
ago and his guardian is English. He was 
with us for a considerable time last year 
when Mr. Lee and I were over. Well, there 
are the horses, George, and you haven't 
eaten half as much as.I would like you to 
. . . remember me to your mother and 
Mrs. Lawrence Washington and anyone 
else you may meet along the road.” 

Night was falling when George saw the 
candle lights of Naylor’s Hole on the Rap- 
pahannock. A crowd of young people 


* Lucy Ludwell from Green Spring. 


filled the veranda. William Fauntleroy 
stood on the terrace talking with a young 
couple who were still in riding clothes. 
“Hello, George, glad to see you. Here 
are some friends of mine from Philadel- 
phia: Mr. and Mrs. David Hayward, just 
joined together in the bonds of matrimony 
. . « you'll find Betsy with the mob inside.” 
Betsy came running to meet him. She 
was dark, small and very pretty. Her 
laughing eyes looked up as he towered 
above her. Glancing across the young 
folks who were hailing him from all di- 
rections, he was surprised to see George 
Mason from Fredericksburg and one of the 
Carter girls from Sabine Hall, as well as 


“We didn’t expect you until tomorrow.” 

“Expect me!” 

“Yes,” explained Betsy Fauntleroy, “I 
sent a rider on this morning. You must 
have missed him. Sally has a visitor from 
France and we are all bidden to a house- 
party. We're riding down in the morn- 
ing.” 

(To be continued ) 

In the next installment, Sally becomes more and 
more puzzled and piqued by the failure of George 
to make the declaration which he feels he should 
not express. Her wounded feelings lead to unex- 
pected complications. 
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RS. LorEN Epcar Rex, State Regent of 
Kansas, has a collection of miniatures 
of which she is justly proud. They stand, 
set forth in bright and delicate array, where 
the privileged guest to her ancestral home 
may behold and admire them. Tiny fig- 
urines, infinitesimal glassware, microscopic 
furniture—each piece is perfect of its kind. 
Each carries its own message and its own 
symbolism. 

Such a presentation in miniature is one 
which any woman may rejoice in revealing 
to her friends; and in like measure there 
is a sense of joy in presenting to the read- 
ers of this magazine the eleven women who 
are now candidates for national office ‘in 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
These presentations must necessarily be 
brief—aminiatures in fact; but each of these 
also carries its message and its own symbol- 
ism. For these women through their char- 
acters and their achievements embody and 
interpret our highest ideals: and diversified 
as are their tastes and talents, each in her 
own way is representative and remarkable. 

Mrs. Henry M. Rosert, Jr. (Sarah 
Emily Corbin) the candidate for the office 
of President General, comes of ancient and 
distinguished lineage. Among her earliest 
American ancestors were William Brewster, 
who left Holland with the Mayflower Com- 
pany and shortly afterwards was chosen as 
the Ruling Teaching Elder of Plymouth 
Colony. Mrs. Robert’s Revolutionary an- 
cestor was Clement Corbin, her great grand- 
father, who held the rank of Sergeant in 
the Regiment of Colonel Obadiah Johnson 
of Connecticut. Her father was William 
Wallace Corbin of Owego, New York. 

From her toddler days, “Sally”—as the 
daughter of William Wallace and his wife, 
Sarah Hamilton was called—was a natural 
speaker, recognized always as a leader 
among her playmates. In school it was 
‘she who was expected to voice the feelings 
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of her class and to make the addresses of 
welcome to visitors upon festive occasions. 
By the same general dictum of class opinion 
it was “Sally” Corbin who had to arrange 
programs for entertainments, selecting and 
supplying costumes and scenery. It was 
“Sally” Corbin who had to plan picnic sup- 
pers and outdoor feasts. She still says that 
through life she has always been given the 
hard work to do! 

In due course of time she went to Syra- 
cuse University, where she became a mem- 
ber of the Alpha Phi Fraternity, and after 
her graduation, she taught history and 
Civics in the schools of New York and New 
Jersey, beginning at Rome Free Academy, 
N. Y. Sports and athletics attracted her 
but little. History, however, was a favorite 
study and she received favorable recogni- 
tion in college for her historical research. 
Wherever she has travelled or lived Mrs. 
Robert has thoroughly investigated all of 
the historic spots of the community and 
learned their legends. Her appreciation of 
Annapolis, her home since her marriage, 
has never diminished. Music is also a 
medium through which she loves to express 
herself, though she has had little time for 
this in recent years. 

With a natural flair for public speaking, 
she early perfected herself in the study of 
Parliamentary Law and was soon rated as 
an expert. She has conducted classes in 
two universities and at various times and 
places has given courses for club women. 
Her skill as a presiding officer has been a 
matter of note at local and national conven- 
tions. She has also edited a question and 
answer column in parliamentary procedure. 

Shortly after her marriage Mrs. Robert 
became a member of the Peggy Stewart 
Tea Party Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, at Annapolis, Mary- 
land. She served her Chapter as Treasurer, 
Registrar and Regent; then became State 
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MRS. LOREN EDGAR REX 
State Regent of Kansas, candidate for 
; the office of Chaplain General 


Recording Secretary, State Chairman Amer- 
icanization and State Chairman of By-Laws 


and Resolutions. Next, she became Na- 
tional Chairman of Committee on Patriotic 
Education, National Chairman of the 
Credentials Committee, National Chairman 
of the Printing Committee and of the im- 
portant Building and Grounds Committee. 
At the Continental Congress of 1935, Mrs. 
Robert was elected Treasurer General. She 
is also a member of the Maryland Society 
of Colonial Dames, the Daughters of Found- 
ers and Patriots, Daughters of Colonial 
Wars and the Arundel Club of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

From a wide range of diversified expe- 
riences Mrs. Robert has drawn a broad 
understanding of people. She has devel- 
oped a philosophy of life that keeps her 
vision clear and her spirit fearless. Once 
she sees her way and charts her course, 
she stands firmly for what she believes is 
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best, convinced that the right will even- 
tually prevail. Her manner is straightfor- 
ward and in her calm judicial deliberation 
before making a decision, there is an as- 
surance of fair and impartial judgment 
with a sense of efficiency that inspires confi- 
dence and promises successful results. 

Tall, slender, youthful, of commanding 
presence and gracious friendliness, the 
candidate for President General radiates 
the qualities that make for wise and suc- 
cessful leadership. 

Mrs. Loren Epcar Rex (Leda Maria 
Ferrell) , Candidate for the office of Chap- 
lain General, distributes her interest and 
her energy over a large group of organiza- 
tions and is naturally very well known in 
consequence. She is deeply religious and 
considers her personal service a duty, in 
whatever society she has pledged active 
membership. She is a staunch supporter of 
the religious, patriotic, civic and educative 
movements of her community. She has the 
temperament and philosophy to so envision 
her service as to derive pleasure therefrom. 

Mrs. Rex has a wealth of ancestral fore- 
bears and in 1933 she compiled and pub- 
lished the Rex Genealogy. In the list of 
forty-two ancestors from whom she is de- 
scended, her proven D. A. R. lines number 
eleven. She has long been a member of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and has served as Regent of the Wichita 
Chapter; as State Vice Regent, State Chair- 
man of the Constitution Hall Finance Com- 
mittee, State Officers Club, State Regent and 
National Vice Chairman of Approved 
Schools. Mrs. Rex holds membership in 
several patriotic societies, and among her 
many local civic affiliations are those with 
the Twentieth Century Club, of which she 
was President from 1934 to 1936; the Gar- 
den Club, Kansas Authors Club and Na- 
tional League of American Penwomen. 
She has been a member of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Wichita since she was 
twelve years old and has always been an 
active worker in it. 

Mrs. Rex has always been fond of travel. 
While still a student, specializing in music 
for four years in Boston, she made several 
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extended journeys. She has been to Eu- 
rope numerous times, getting off the beaten 
trails besides visiting all familiar places. A 
desire to see the Midnight Sun took her to 
Norway, to Iceland, and finally to Alaska. 
Almost all of the great National Parks were 
toured in an itinerary that extended to the 
extreme west and Canada. She has also 
been to the Bahamas, Cuba, and Mexico 
and spent one year in Hawaii, while her 
son was in school in Honolulu. All of 
these trips were productive of wonderful 
experiences and fascinating memories. 

Tennis, bridge, and the collection of 
miniatures also hold a large place in the 
life of this busy woman, and contribute to 
her own pleasure and that of her friends. 

Mrs. JoHN SaLLapay HEAUME (Julia 
Douglass Moler), Candidate for the post of 
Recording Secretary General, is the daugh- 
ter of John Douglass and his wife, Millie 
Oakes. The Moler family moved to Spring- 
field, Ohio, from Harpers Ferry, West Vir- 
ginia, in 1834 and established a permanent 
home there. Except for a brief period fol- 
lowing her marriage, Mrs. Heaume has 
always lived in Springfield. Her Revolu- 
tionary ancestors were Adam Moler and 
William Beardsley. Her mother’s name, 
Oakes, was adopted by her family, as it is 
the American meaning of the French Des- 
Chéne. 

Julia Douglass Moler was educated at 
Oxford College, formerly a college for 
women but now known as the Caroline Scott 
Harrison Memorial Building, which is used 
as a dormitory for girls attending Miami 
University. (This was the gift of the Na- 
tional Society of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution.) During her college days 
she devoted much time to the study of the 
violin, from which study she obtained a 
deep appreciation of good music. 

Mrs. Heaume served the Daughters of 
the American Revolution as Secretary and 
Regent of the Logonda Chapter at Spring- 
field, Ohio. She served her State organi- 
zation as Secretary, Director, Vice Regent, 
and Regent. Her affiliation with the So- 
ciety is long and close, for her mother and 
her daughter are also members of the 


State Regent of Ohio, candidate for the 
office of Recording Secretary General 


Logonda Chapter. A granddaughter is a 


member of the C. A. R. 

One of Mrs. Heaume’s cherished dreams 
is the advancement of music, and her ef- 
forts toward the promotion of this project 
have led to the introduction of a committee 
for the advancement of American Music, 


‘the appreciation of American composers, 


and the regular use of American music in 
Ohio Chapter programs. Other States have 
already secured outlines as prepared by 
the Ohio State Chairman, Mrs. E. G. Meade 
of Miami University. 

Some years ago, when Mrs. Heaume was 
the only woman member of the Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce, she was hostess to 
Amelia Earhart on the day of her visit, hav- 
ing been appointed to welcome distin- 
guished visitors. Miss Earhart took her 
hostess for a flight over the city and to her 
own astonishment Mrs. Heaume felt no 
fear. This day’s contact with the famous 
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MRS. WILLIAM KENNEDY HERRIN, JR. 


State Regent of Mississippi, candidate for 
the office of Corresponding Secretary 
General 


aviatrix gave her a thrill that will last a 
lifetime. 

She is at present serving on the Federal 
Commission for the Observance of the One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Ordinance of 1787 and the Settlement of the 
Northwest Territory. 

Mrs. Kennepy Herrin, Jr. 
(Dixie Lee Cotton), of Clarksdale, Missis- 
sippi, candidate for the office of Correspond- 
ing Secretary General, now serving her 
third term as State Regent, has rendered 
outstanding service to her organization 
through the impetus she has given to his- 
torical research during her regency. She 
has also originated the idea and launched 
plans through which the Mississippi Chap- 
ters of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution hope to purchase an historic ante 
bellum house at Natchez for a national 
shrine. 
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Mrs. Herrin, is the daughter of Almon 
Cotton, of New York and his wife, Anne 
_ Josephine Shaner, of Maryland. She was 
born at Dallas, Texas, and attended the 
schools of Texas and the Presbyterian Col- 
lege at Wilford. She also attended the 
Bristol School at Washington, D.C. After 
graduation she had both a European tour 
and a South American tour. 

She traces her lineage back to the time 
of the Norman Conquest. Her Colonial 
ancestry comprises a considerable group, 
and among her Revolutionary forebears are 
Nathaniel Montagu, William Cotton, Mar- 
tin Brockway and Ephraim Hildredth, Bar- 
nett Houck and John Ebaugh. 

After her marriage to William Kennedy 
Herrin, Jr., she became a member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
joining the chapter organized by Mrs. W. 
K. Herrin, Sr., and named by her for one 
of her ancestors. In this, the Rosannah 


Waters Chapter, Mrs. Herrin has served as 
Regent; she has also been State Chairman 


of the Constitution Hall Finance Commit- 
tee, and State Vice Regent. She is a mem- 
ber of the State Officers Club, organized 
by her mother-in-law. 

Other organizations which claim her ac- 
tive interest are the National Society of 
Colonial Dames of America, Parent Teach- 
ers Association, Mississippi Chapter of 
Daughters of Founders and Patriots of 
America. In the last named society, she is 
now the State Registrar. 

Witty, youthful and feminine, Mrs. Her- 
rin embodies the old South in her charm of 
manner and appearance as well as in her 
name. Beneath all her attractive social 
graces, there is a steady purpose, backed 
by an efficiency that secures the help and 
helpers for the projects undertaken by her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herrin have a young daugh- 
ter who is already following her mother’s 
example as a worker and leader, for she 
is now serving as junior president of the 
Sampson Bobo Society, C. A. R. 

With all of the claims upon her time, 
Mrs. Herrin cherishes her hobbies and adds 
to her collections of satin glass and rare 
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old lace, in both of which she has some 
lovely pieces. 

Michigan’s candidate for the station of 
Organizing Secretary General is Mrs. 
Georce D. SCHERMERHORN (Hazel Fen- 
ton), daughter of the late Dr. Danile Waldo 
and his wife Harriet Thompson. She is 
a descendant of Elder William Brewster 
of the Plymouth Colony and her Revolu- 
tionary ancestors number seven. 

Mrs. Schermerhorn was educated at 
Michigan State Normal College and Hills- 
dale College. 

Her D. A. R. activities began with serv- 
ice in her own chapter, Ann Gridley of 
Hillsdale. She has been State Recording 
Secretary, State Director, and State Chair- 
man of Legislation, and is now State Re- 


j gent. She is also a member of the Michi- 
’ gan Society of Mayflower Descendants, U. 
? S. Daughters of 1812, and Descendants of 
: Founders and Patriots of America. Scholar- 
e ship advisor of Kappa Chapter, Kappa 
h Kappa Gamma Sorority, and membership 
is in the Women’s Commission of Hillsdale 
n College, the Parliamentary Law Club of 
t- Detroit, and the American Legion Auxiliary 
™ are also included in her many activities. 
d She is now serving on the Federal Com- 
mission for the Celebration of the Sesqui- 
centennial of the Ordinance of 1787 and 
af the Settlement of the Northwest Territory, 
of and has maintained an active interest in 
h- the American Red Cross, having been Chair- 
of man of her local Chapter. 
of Mrs. Schermerhorn’s literary talents are 
is finding expression in her delightful poems 
which are being published in various poetry 
ore magazines. 
of Miss Pace SCHWARZWAELDER, Candidate 
fwd for the office of Treasurer General, has been 
; very active in the Daughters of the Ameri- 
‘ial can Revolution for twelve years, havin 
years, g 
ked served as Councillor and Treasurer of the 
and Fort Greene Chapter in Brooklyn, State 
ler. Treasurer, State Chairman of the Commit- 
gh- tee for the Correct Use of the Flag, Treas- 
er’s urer for the Approved Schools Scholar- 
she ship Benefit, and National Chairman of 
the Credentials. Her Revolutionary ancestry 
were of the Hardenbergh, Stryker, DuBois, 
and La Fevre families. 
_— She is an Alumna of Packer's Collegiate 
adds Institute and of the Junior College of Brook- 
rare 


lyn and a member of the Alumnae Aid 


ae 


sal MRS. GEORGE D. SCHERMERHORN 
Ex-State Regent of Michigan, candidate 


for the office of Organizing Secretary 
General 


Finance committee, in which organizations 
as in the D. A. R., positions of hard work 
and responsibility seem naturally to fall 
to her. She is also a member of the Colo- 
nial Daughters of the Seventeenth Century. 

From girlhood, finances, and figures have 
intrigued and held the interest of Miss 
Schwarzwaelder, and she has almost always 
been treasurer for some group or organi- 
zation. Ever since she finished college she 
has been kept busy straightening out ac- 
count books for her friends, and to her 
academic training has been added sound 
business experience. She is possessed of 
a sunny, happy disposition, and takes a 
real joy in service; her friends claim that 
“Miss Page” always “carries other people’s 
burdens.” 

Miss Schwarzwaelder has a home on 
Lake Mahopac where she enjoys outdoor 
sports the year around. She skates, skiis, 
swims, hikes, rides horseback and plays 
golf on the Women’s senior champion team 
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MISS PAGE SCHWARZWAELDER 


Ex-State Treasurer of New York, Ex-Na- 

tional Chairman Credentials Committee, 

candidate for the office of Treasurer 
General 


of the Westchester County Association. 
She has travelled extensively when and 
where her fancy led, and during the World 
War drove a Red Cross Motor Ambulance. 
She said recently that this country had 
three kinds of madness to combat—war 
madness, money madness, and power mad- 
ness; and she is deeply interested in world 
politics. 

Mrs. FRANK Leon Nason (Isabelle Cush- 
man), candidate for Registrar General, has 
made patriotic service and genealogical 
research the leading activities of her life. 

After the death of her mother when the 
little girl was still a toddler, Isabelle Cush- 
man’s father took his two children to Ply- 
mouth to live, establishing his little family 
in the Churchhill House, a family Hotel in 
the shadow of Burial Hill. When he ¢ame 
home in the evening, the bed-time story 
hour for his little girl held no fairy stories 
or nursery rhymes, but day after day he 
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related to her the tales of the Pilgrims— 
their trials, hardships, and journeys, and 
the family traditions of the Cushmans and 
their associates. Thus from babyhood she 
lived in the atmosphere of the Pilgrims and 
to her they were vitally real people, never 
statues or dim shadowy memories. 

While still a child, Mrs. Nason had the 
interesting experience of close contact with 
the aged Walter H. Faunce, who lived to be 
ninety-seven, still in full possession of all 
his faculties. He clearly remembered the 
story told by his own great-grandfather, the 
man to whom John Howland pointed out 
the Rock where the Pilgrims stepped in 
landing from the shallop. Although Faunce 
was just a boy when his great-grandfather 
passed on to him John Howland’s definite 
information regarding the location of Ply- 
mouth Rock, it was so solemnly impressive 
that his memory of it never faded. The 
nonagenarian and the little girl tramped 
over the hills and along the beach, hand 
in hand and he too, told her of the first 
white people to make their homes on this 
spot and of her own people. Mr. Faunce 
had maintained business relations with four 
generations of the Cushmans and the Cush- 
ings. When the little girl was about six 
years old her father was aghast at dis- 
covering her conducting tourists to the 
graves of their ancestors at five cents per 
person! But with this early training Isa- 
belle Cushman could scarcely have escaped 
becoming an expert historian and geneal- 
ogist! 

Her talents and training have been di- 
rected upon genealogical research and the 
writing and presentation of historical pag- 
eants and plays. 

In addition to her historic environment, 
she had the stimulating pride of descent 
from fifteen persons who arrived in New 
England on the Mayflower. Among her 
Revolutionary ancestors were Colonel 
Edward Mitchell, Corporal John Mitchell, 
Noah Cushman, Solomon Washburn, Levi 
Holmes, Colonel John Cushing, Samuel 
Joseph Darling, and Perez Chandler. 

Her D. A. R. activities began when she 
became a member of the Chief Justice Cush- 
ing Chapter at Scituate, Massachusetts, 
where she has lived most of the time since 
her marriage. She has been Registrar, 
Vice Regent of her chapter, State Chairman 
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of Pages, State Chairman of Credentials, 
State Corresponding Secretary, Vice Chair- 
man and Chairman of Tellers. She is now 
in her third year as State Regent. 

Because of her high standing as a his- 
torian and a genealogical expert she holds 
membership in an unusually large group of 
societies. Although she terms as hobbies 
her historical work, parliamentary law, and 
play writing, Mrs. Nason is a buoyant, 
vitally alive, fun loving person. She is a 
champion golfer and an enthusiastic base- 
ball and football fan. Upon one occasion 
when her husband’s ship building relatives 
offered the post of quartermaster on one of 
their freight steamers running between 
Baltimore, Maryland, and Alexandria, 
Egypt, she accepted the position for the fun 
and adventure of it. 

Mrs. LELAND STANFORD Duxsury (Lucile 
Brown), Candidate for the post of His- 
torian General, has made a distinct place 
for herself in Minnesota’s historical re- 
search. 

She was born on a fourth of July at 
Brookville, Pennsylvania, where she ab- 
sorbed patriotic enthusiasm from her moth- 
er’s friend and neighbor, Mrs. Anthony 
Wayne Cook, both before and after the lat- 
ter became President General of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. As she 
developed, her talent for music has been 
revealed. She was graduated with honors 
from the New England Conservatory of 
Music in Boston. Since then she has sung 
under the batons of many famous orchestra 
leaders, in many concerts, and has been 
soloist in large Episcopal choirs. Mrs. 
Duxbury has given devoted service to West- 
minster Church, teaching music to the chil- 
dren of the Beginner’s Department for over 
ten years. Before her marriage to Leland 
Stanford Duxbury in 1915 she taught sing- 
ing. 

Her active D. A. R. membership began 
in the Nathan Hale Chapter of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. She became State Recording 
Secretary and State Chairman of the Con- 
stitution Hall Finance Committee. At pres- 
ent she is State Regent and President of 
the Sibley House Association of the Min- 
nesota D. A. R. Chapters. This project is 
at Mandota and through it her State society 


- leads in the preservation of historic spots. 


In other organizations she has also given 


Ges 


FRANK LEON NASON 


State Regent of Massachusetts, candidate 
for the office of Registrar General - 


valuable service. She is a member of the 
Woman’s Club of Minneapolis and has 
served as President of the local Parent 
Teachers’ Association and on the Minne- 
apolis Council of the P. T. A. Her service 
as Minneapolis Chairman of the Scholar- 
ship Fund for three and a half years has 
likewise been outstanding. This fund pro- 
vides financial assistance for worthy boys 
and girls of high scholastic standing so that 
they may complete their high school edu- 
cation. 

Music and writing have been a source of 
pleasure to Mrs. Duxbury and she enjoys 
horseback riding and motoring. One of 
the long trips which she recalls with great 
zest took her around the Gaspe Peninsula 
for the four hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of Jacques Cartier. 

Mrs. JosepH TayLor Younc (Lou Mit- 
chell), Candidate for the station of Re- 
porter General to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, was born in Larned, Kansas, and is the 
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MRS. LELAND STANFORD DUXBURY 


State Regent of Minnesota, candidate for 
the office of Historian General 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Mathais 
Mitchell, who later moved their family to 
Topeka and then to Ogden, Utah. Mrs. 
Young’s father was an early pioneer of 
California, coming around the Horn from 
his home in Vermont in 1849. When forty- 
five years old, he went to Kansas where he 
met and married Julia Cowan. 

Lou Mitchell attended the public schools 
of Larned and Topeka and took normal 
training for teaching in Utah and Chicago. 
She devoted many years to the study of 
singing in Ogden, Chicago, and New York. 
She became a concert and church soloist 
and after her marriage to Joseph Taylor 
Young, she conducted the choir at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Pocatello, Idaho, 
where they lived at that time. Later they 
moved to Piedmont, California, which they 
have made their permanent home. 

Mrs. Young is a devotee of grand opera 
and the symphony, being a sponsor and 
patroness of the Oakland Symphony Orches- 


tra. 


Her flower garden is her greatest joy 
and ocean and airplane travel are always 
thrilling to her. She and her husband have 
made many pleasure trips to the Hawaiian 
Islands, Alaska, Mexico, Cuba, and the 
Panama Canal, with long visits to Europe 
and the British Isles. 

Mrs. Young has been a member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution since 
1915. She was a charter member, Record- 
ing Secretary, and Regent of Wyeth Chap- 
ter in Pocatello, and State Vice Regent in 
Idaho; charter member, Treasurer, Vice 
Regent, and Regent of Piedmont Chapter 
in Piedmont, California, State Chairman of 
the Student Loan, and State Vice Regent. 
She is now State Regent. Her Revolu- 
tionary ancestors were John Brown and 
William McKinneym, soldiers from Cum- 
berland County, Pennsylvania. 

Out of a wealth of interesting experiences, 
Mrs. Young considers the highest honor her 
appearance at the age of twenty-one as 
soprano soloist with William Jennings 
Bryan, famous orator. She was also chosen 
by the city officials and Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pocatello to represent the women 
of the city in receiving President and Mrs. 
Warren G. Harding during their stay in 
Pocatello en route to Alaska and the North- 
west in June, 1923. Mrs. Young was the 
first woman to be invited as a speaker at 
the Intermountain Convention of Rotary 
in Ogden in 1921. 

Mrs. Vinton Sisson (Adelaide 
Howe), Candidate for the office of Librarian 
General, was born in Peoria, Illinois. She 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clark Howe 
of that city. Soon after her graduation from 
high school, she entered the Public Library 
of St. Louis, Missouri, as the winner among 
twenty-one contestants in a competitive ex- 
amination for the one position open. Con- 
tinuing her studies with a private instructor 
and specializing in French, she became as- 
sistant cataloguer, which position she held 
until her marriage. 

Mrs. Sisson is proud of her proven ances- 
tral descent from fifty-one families. Forty- 
five of these were of English and Welsh 
stock who came to the American colonies 
during the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Four families came from Germany 
in 1709, and two in 1792. She is descended 
from Richard Warren, signer of the May- 
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cluded in her activities. The study of civics 
has always been paramount in her busy 
program. 

Some years ago when the Revolution in 
Portugal was in progress, Mrs. Sisson and 
her father and daughter took a Mediter- 
ranean Cruise. They were unable to enter 
Portugal and the proximity of the horrors 
which took place there and the presence of 
the great British fleet in Mediterranean 
waters brought to her vividly the realiza- 
tion of the meaning of National Defense. 
The prevalence of Communistic activities in 
European countries and the danger of these 
to our own people have been the driving 
force behind all the years of arduous work 
she has done in behalf of National Defense 
through Patriotic Education. She is a force- 
ful, fluent speaker who has exercised wide- 
spread interest and influence in behalf of 
the measures for good government which 
she has promoted. 72 


MRS. JOSEPH TAYLOR YOUNG 


State Regent of California, candidate for 
the office of Reporter General to the 
Smithsonian Institution 


flower Compact, and from four barons who 
signed the Magna Charta at Runnymede. 
Mrs. Sisson is likewise proud of her large 
Revolutionary ancestral group, in which 
Daniel Read, Joshua Reed, and Jonathan 
Richardson were progenitors of Susan B. 
Anthony. Thirty-four of her ancestors 
participated in the Colonial wars. 

Mrs. Sisson has been active in the D. 
A. R. since 1916. She has been Regent of 
the General Henry Dearborn Chapter of 
Chicago; Parliamentarian and State Vice 
Regent of the Illinois Society, and State 
Chairman of National Defense. She is now 
serving as National Chairman of National 
Defense through Patriotic Education. 

Membership in the Society of Mayflower 
Descendants, Daughters of American Colo- 
nists, U. S. Daughters of 1812, National MRS. VENTON 
League of American Penwomen, Austin Ex-State Regent of Illinois and National —_ 
Woman’s Club of Chicago (past president) 


5 , triotic Education, candidate for the office _ 
and the Chicago Woman’s Club are also in- of Librarian naan . é 
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MRS, WILLARD STEELE 


Ex-Regent of Tennessee, candidate for the 
office of Curator General 


Mrs. WitLarp STEELE (Kate Hinds), 
Candidate for the office of Curator Gen- 
eral, of Chattanooga, brings a rich back- 
ground of experience and attainments to 
any office she graces. She is the daughter 
of the late Dr. John I. D. Hinds and his 
wife, Mary Bashie Atkins, and was born at 
Lebanon, Tennessee. She was educated at 
Cumberland University and holds an M. A. 
and a Ph.D. from that institution, teaching 
chemistry and natural science for four 
years. She is the wife of Dr. Willard Steele, 
a noted specialist of Chattanooga. They 
have two children. 

Names of historical prominence are found 
in her ancestral record; that of Joseph 
Hinds, a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of North Carolina being among 
them. She is also descended from the Sut- 
ton, Webb, Blackham, and Atkins families. 

Mrs. Steele became a member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in 
1914, in Margaret Gaston Chapter at 
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Lebanon, later transferring to the Chicka- 
mauga Chapter at Chattanooga in which 
she served as Treasurer and Regent. Then 
she became Recording Secretary, State Re- 
gent, Honorary State Regent, and a member 
of the State Officers’ Club. During 1937 
and 1938 she has served as Vice Chairman 
of the Reception Committee to Continental 
Congress and Vice Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Conservation and 
Thrift. 

Among other organizations with which 
Mrs. Steele is identified are the Woman’s 
Kosmos Club of Chattanooga of which she 
is the enthusiastic President, the Art Study 
Club, Delphinian Society, Mission Ridge 
Garden Club, Junior League, U. S. Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, American Legion, 
and Chi Omega. 

She likes people, parties, music, art, and 
drama; she enjoys excitement yet she can 
be happy alone. She takes an immense in- 
terest in her home and family and is very 
much like her father, who was a well-known 
scientist and educator. It was his slogan— 
that no one should ever overlook an oppor- 
tunity for seeing and doing the worthwhile, 
that no one should be idle, and that one 
should be constantly trying to learn some- 
thing new and be interested in everything 
that goes on in the world—that she is try- 
ing to live up to. 

Mrs. Steele heads her group of hobbies 
with travel. She has taken many wonderful 
trips; three to Europe embracing altogether 
sixteen months; three to Mexico; one to 
Guatemala; cruises to Cuba and Panama: 
and extensive trips through the United 
States and Canada. With a social program 
rivalling that of her club activities, she 
manages to achieve a large score of prac- 
tical results. In explaining this knack or 
gift of accomplishment, a friend remarked: 
“It is because Kate Hinds organizes her- 
self!” 

And with Mrs. Steele our “Presentation 
in Miniature,” which began with Mrs. 
Robert, comes to an end. It seems to us 
that the subject matter has been worthy of 
the most careful and delicate portrayal. 
We only hope that our readers will feel we 
have touched upon it with the clarity which 
it deserves, as well as the conciseness which 
necessitated the painting of miniatures in- 
stead of portraits. 
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THE FIRST HOME ERECTED IN BOISE 
be Preserved and Marked by Pioneer Chapter, N.S. D. A. R., Boise, Idaho 


Preservation for Posterity 
T SEEMS TO ME that one of the most valuable things done by the Daughters of 
the Revolution is the marking of historical monuments throughout the country. 
Each small group which seeks out in its home locality the things which add to the 
historical interest of the environment does a valuable piece of work for posterity. 

Everything which ties the people into their past history gives them something 
of which to be proud and something to live up to in the future which is essential 
to each generation. 

In my own State of New York, I have always greatly appreciated the work 
done to restore houses having historical interest, or to mark spots of interest in 
the country either in connection with some individual or with an event which 
occurred at that particular place. I have often met people who have come from far 
away places to view some historical monument which tied them in as individuals 
with the past history of the nation even though they had gone into other parts of 
the country. 


This is one of the unifying influences in our nation which we need to preserve, 
for as great a nation as this with as many diversified interests must have some 
common interests to bind it together. I hope that every unit of the Daughters of 
the Revolution will continue its historical research and bend its efforts to increase 
our knowledge of the glories of the past. 
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PINK ROOT AND PURPLE WILLOW 


= “Pink Root” and “Purple Willow” 


HE American doctors of the eighteenth 
century’ had few facilities for learning 


much of anatomy or medicine. Up to the 
Revolution there were only two medical col- 
leges in the Colonies,* and from these less 
than fifty had been graduated as bachelors 
and doctors of medicine. There was no med- 
ical journal, and only one general hospital, 
the Pennsylvania Hospital of Philadelphia, 
opened in 1756. The New York Hospital was 
in process of erection when it was destroyed 
by fire in 1775, and not rebuilt until after 
the war. 

It has been estimated that there were ap- 
proximately fourteen hundred physicians and 
surgeons in the Continental Army, and of 
these hardly more than one hundred had the 
academic degree either from our own re- 
cently established medical colleges or those 
of Europe. Aside from the privileged few who 
could go abroad for their medical training, 
the only method of learning the “Art of 
Physick”, as it was called, was through ap- 
prenticeship. It was customary to appren- 


*The medical college of Philadelphia, later 
incorporated in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and King College, New York, now Columbia 
University. 
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tice a lad of fourteen or fifteen to some well- 
known practitioner for from three to seven 
years, depending on the aptitude of the boy. 
He became anything from errand boy to an 
assistant at the bedside. He was taught to 
bleed, extract teeth, compound drugs, reduce 
fractures, and take care of his master’s horse! 
Incidentally he studied the books in his 
master’s library, which might consist of as 
many as twenty volumes! He learned most, 
however, from the personal experience of his 
preceptor; but this was usually a very limited 
one. 

The real knowledge of medicine, then, and 
the mode of practice, was of necessity bor- 
rowed from Europe. In the early days some 
Governors of the Colonies sent to European 
doctors for prescriptions for the use of the 
Colonies. In the Collection of Winthrop 
Papers was found a manuscript containing 
a list of recipes sent over in 1643 by a Dr. 
Edward Stafford of London for the benefit 
of his Colony in America. 

Drugs derived from plants listed in the 
various editions of the London Pharmacopoeia 
published in the 18th century, which was 
the guide for the Colonial physicians, were: 
stramonium, or Jimson weed; gamboge; vale- 
rian; ipecac; aconite; cardamoms; syrup of 
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squills; arnica; castor oil; colombo; cas- 
carilla; kino; senega; quassia; sarsaparilla 
decoctions; simaruba; conium; hyoscyamus; 
colchicum; pulsatilla; clematis; secale cornu- 
tum. 

In addition to the medical knowledge ac- 
quired from Europe, the Colonists were taught 
the medical uses of many native plants by 
the American Indians. Among these are: 


Pink Root (Spigelia Marilandica) 


The Indians used it as an anthelmintic before 
the discovery of America. It was first intro- 
duced to the notice of physicians by Dr. 
Alexander Garden of Charleston, S. C. In 
1764 he published a pamphlet entitled “An 
Account of the Medical Properties of Pink- 
Root.” Dr. Garden was a Scotchman, who 
studied at Edinburgh and Aberdeen. (The 
well-known plant Gardenia was named in 
his honor.) 


Butternut 


A decoction of inner bark of young stems and 
roots was an Indian remedy, and was used 
extensively during the Revolutionary War as 
a mild cathartic. 


Purple Willow (Salix Purpurea) 


Another Indian remedy for fevers of an inter- 
mittent character. The Colonial physicians 
used it as early as 1763. During the war 
Dr. John Warren, senior surgeon of the hos- 
pitals at Cambridge, wrote a letter in which 
he said: “The bark of the willow root has 
been found of late (and I have repeatedly 
experienced it) to answer many intentions 
of the Peruvian bark, one of the most impor- 
tant articles in the whole materia medica; 
of which the demand has, of late, been so 
great, that it has got to be one of the most 
expensive medicines.” 


Star Wort, Ague Root (Aletris) 


The fresh root of this plant was in high 
repute by the Aborigines as a stomachic, and 


bitter tonic. It was introduced into England , 


from America in 1768. 


American White Hellebore (Veratrum Viride) 


The young Indians used the fresh root of this 
plant to select their tribal chiefs. “He whose 
stomach withstood its action the longest was 
decided to be the strongest of the party, and 
entitled to command the rest.” Kalm, in his 
“Travels in North America,” 1749, states that 
the people used a decoction of this plant 
externally in cure of scorbutic affections and 
to destroy vermin. And during the Revolu- 
tionary period, when V. album could not be 
procured, various gouty patients used the 
American plant with success, not finding a 
point of difference. 


Seneca Snakeroot (Senega) 


In 1735 John Tennent, a Scotch physician, 
noted that the Seneca Indians obtained ex- 
cellent results for rattlesnake bite. After 


much bribing he induced the Indians to show 
him the plant they used. He further noticed 
that the symptoms of rattlesnake bite were 
similar in some respects to those of pleurisy 
and latter stages of peripneumonia, so he 
conceived the idea of using the root in these 
diseases. He was very successful, and the 
results of his experiments were printed at 
Edinburgh, 1738. The following year Senega 
was cultivated in England and was later 
included in the London Pharmacopoeia. 


It was very difficult to find a list of remedies 
that were actually used in the Army during 
the War of the Revolution. There are several 
reasons for this. The Medical Department of 
the Army was exceedingly slow in being prop- 
erly organized. And records were very poorly 
kept. It was not until the spring of 1778, 
three years after the Battle of Lexington, that 
every regiment received a standardized field 
box containing a definite list of drugs re- 
garded as essential. Follows a list of those 
remedies obtained from plants (or trees) 
which these Army medicine chests contained: 

Tincture Cinnamon; Elixir Paregoric; Spirits 
of Lavender Compound; Castor Oil; Balsam 
Traumatic; Oil of Turpentine; Balsam of 
Capsicum; Tincture of Myrrh and Aloes; 
Laudanum Liquid; Jalap; Pulverized Ipecac; 
Rhubarb; Gum Myrrh; Gum Guaiacum; 
Gum Ammoniac; Aloes Sac.; Rad. Gentian; 
Peruvian Bark; Nutmegs; Orange Peel; G. 
Camphor; Yellow Caraway; White Cam- 
phor; Diachylon; Flo. Chamomile; Sago. 


These are the definitely known medicines 
derived from plants that the Army physicians 
used—when they could get them! The out- 
break of the Revolutionary War found the 
Colonists wholly unprepared for such a con- 
flict. The Colonies had but recently banded 
together for a common cause. There was 
no standing army, consequently no Army 
Medical Department. And Congress was 
feeble and bungling. Everything was needed 
at once. There was a pitiful lack of surgical 
instruments. Many of the surgeons furnished 
their own. In August 1776, just four days 
before the battle of Long Island, Dr. John 
Morgan, Chief Physician of the Continental 
Army, was able to send the surgeon of the 
General Hospital at Long Island only two 
scalpels to take charge of the wounded in 
what was expected would be a bloody battle. 
“If you want more, use a razor for an incision 
knife,” he wrote. The worst of it was, surgical 
instruments could not even be bought. Dr. 
Binney was sent from New York to Phila- 
delphia to purchase surgical instruments, and 
he came back with the report that there were 
none to be had, and that the firms which 
were equipped to make them were manu- 


facturing guns. The same shortage prevailed 
in regard to medicines. 

Thousands and thousands died for lack of 
medicines. From every hospital and camp 
and field the cry for medicine was heard. In 
May 1776 Dr. Stringer, Chief Physician and 
Surgeon of the Army of the Northern De- 
partment, wrote General Washington he had 
neither medicine, nor instruments, and no pos- 
sibility of obtaining a supply. Dr. Jonathan 
Potts, in charge of a hospital at Fort George, 
wrote to Dr. Morgan that there were 1,000 
sick, without clothing, bedding, or sufficient 
shelter to screen them from the weather; and 
that he had not a grain of Jalap, Ipecac, Bark, 
- Salts, or Opium. There was even a scarcity 
of bottles for medicines. Dr. Thomas Bond, 
_Jr., wrote a letter to Dr. Potts, deploring the 
lack of supplies: “”’Twould make you feel 
and rouse every pulse within you to see a 
fine brave fellow who has nobly fought in 
most of our battles, perhaps been dangerously 
wounded in one or more, and by the appli- 
cation of some prudent and generous remedies 
which were in our power then to furnish him 
with, soon recovered. I say it would rouse 


every feeling now to see this brave man lan- 
guishing on a sick bed, with his physician 


holding his wrist, and promising to send him 
some more Physic, when perhaps a glass of 
- generous wine, or some comfortable hospital 
store would rouse his drooping spirits, and 
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prolong that life, which has, and is from prin- 
ciple devoted to the service of his country.” 

The Revolutionary War was the making of 
medicine in this Country. During the War 
there were two medical books by American 
authors printed. In 1776 appeared the book, 
“Plain, Concise, and Practical Remarks on 
the Treatment of Wounds and Fractures,” by 
Dr. John Jones. It served as a textbook for 
the military surgeons in the Revolution. This 
was the first American book on military 
medicine. 

The first American pharmacopoeia, a pam- 
phlet of 32 pages, prepared by Dr. William 
Brown, of Virginia, was printed in 1778. It 
was designed for use in the Continental Army 
and was issued anonymously from the military 
hospital at Lititz, where Dr. Brown had his 
headquarters. 

H. W. Haggard, in his book, “The Doctor 
in History,” says: “American medicine grew 
up during the Revolution. ... It was the 
first time that men trained in medicine by 
apprenticeship in small towns were brought 
in contact with physicians educated in Europe. 
Ideas were exchanged, new interest aroused. 
and wider experience gained. . . . In spirit 
at least the physicians were no longer colonial 
doctors of the backwoods; they were doctors 
of a new country, the United States, and as 
such, they turned with a new vigor, a new 


feeling of union, to meet the scientific ad- 
vances of the 19th century.” 
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_ “|. . HE STUDIED THE BOOKS IN HIS MASTER’S LIBRARY 


KATHERINE PEABODY GIRLING 


This record of an interview with an Indian in the forest land of Northern Wisconsin is contributed by 
the author of the classic story, “When Hannah var eight yar old,” originally published in the Atlantic 
Monthly in 1913, republished during the Golden Anniversary celebration of this magazine and reprinted 
in condensed form in the Readers Digest in 1937. The Indian’s psychological reactions to some of the 
troublous questions of civilization are pungent and revealing as presented by Mrs. Girling 


Spee hard sunlight glittered over the 


surface of the water. The wind was 


from the north. Every fisherman knows . 


what that means. The fish will sink to the 
bottom of the lake and hide among the 
water weeds. There will be no sport till the 
wind changes. 

In a little cabin at the edge of the bluff, 
overlooking a wide expanse of water, an 
idler moved a table up to the window 
ledge, emptied out his box of fishing tackle 
and began to reassemble its contents, as- 
sorting, adjusting, mending. 

“What did you do while I was away all 
day, yesterday?” he asked his wife. 

“A guide took me in a canoe, across the 
lake, to an Indian village, on an island.” 

“Were you allowed to land? I under- 
stand that the tribe living there is a left- 


over community of what we used to call 
‘wild Indians.’ ” 

“Oh, yes, we landed. The women make 
beadwork that they hope to sell. The 
chief, Jo-Pete, an imposing elderly person, 
paid no attention to us. I faded into the 
background at the edge of the island, 
where I could be alone and make some 
water color sketches of the village.” 

“What interested you most?” 

“The fact that Jo-Pete has built a rather 
impressive white man’s house, and yet he 
lives, like the rest of the tribe, in a tepee. 
I thought that no one had noticed me and 
was sketching, eagerly, when I felt, rather 
than heard, some one back of me, breath- 
ing. Turning around quickly, I discovered 
that a dozen or more children had clus- 
tered there, and were watching me as I 


whe 
Chief and Medicine Man—Jo-Pete 
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painted. Yet not a leaf had fluttered nor 
a stem cracked when they came nor when 
they melted away, behind a bush.” 

“Canoeing across the lake must have 
been delightful. September is the most 
colorful month of the year. The lake is so 
deeply blue, the green of the pines is 
happy and the maroon of the oak trees. 
Yes, indeed, the Gothic spires of the 
birches, the carpets of fallen yellow leaves, 
the royal red fans of sumac and all edges 
gilded with goldenrod 

The fisherman’s wife was still speaking 
when quickly but quietly, without the cere- 
mony of a knock, the cabin door opened 
and the Indian Chief, Jo-Pete, entered the 
room. 

“How?” he said to the man at the table. 
“You doctor? Me, Jo-Pete, medicine 
man.” 

His host arose and extended the right 
hand of professional friendship, asked him 
to be seated and found what kind of to- 
bacco he would choose for his pipe. 

A quiet descended upon the group. 
The Indian had made an especial toilet 
for the occasion. His long black hair was 
brushed into the curve at the back of his 
neck. His dark blue cotton shirt was very 
clean. The trousers he wore, grey cordu- 
roy, buttoned closely around his ankles, 
were probably the cast-off splendor of 
some departed hunter. Above his mocca- 
sins, he wore anklets of fine bead work, 
and a wide bead belt accented his waist 
line. 

Feeling that there must be a purpose in 
this formal call, the host said, “As one 
medicine man to another, Jo-Pete, is there 
something I can do for you?” 

“Yes, yes! Ginseng.” 

“Ginseng?” repeated the doctor. 

“T think I can explain what he wants,” 
said the host’s wife. “But first, tell me what 
ginseng is.” 

“Ginseng is an aromatic and stimulating 
herb, held in great esteem in China. We 
export quantities of it every year.” 

“T see. Well, this is what I think he 
means to ask of you. The guide told me 
that the Indians have very few ways of 
acquiring money. Furs are not available 
now and white men fish out the lakes, 
while animal life, of all sorts, is protected 
by State laws. But the Indians can dig 
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ginseng roots in the woods which should 
bring them in a neat profit. But they 
don’t know how to make selling contacts. 
If they give it over to the Indian agent, 
appointed by law, not chosen by them, 
they get a very small sum while their white 
friend makes quite a bit. Perhaps Jo-Pete 
hoped that you, a brother medicine man, 
may be able to connect him with some 
wholesale druggist in the city r 

“Yes, yes; yes, yes,” Jo-Pete interrupted, 
flapping his hands up and down on his 
knees. 

“I'll be glad to see what I can do for 
you,” his host assured him, “but how shall 
I get word to you?” 

Jo-Pete looked around, arose, and pick- 
ing up an envelope from the desk, he 
pointed to written words and said, “Write 
letter.” 

“But how shall I address a letter? 
What shall I write across—here?” 

“Write, ‘Jo-Pete, Indian in Woods.’ ” 

**Jo-Pete, Indian in Woods, in care of?” 

The Indian named the owner of the 
cabin we were in. 

“That will do very well.” 

The purpose of the visit was accom- 
plished, yet the Indian stayed on, smoking, 
silently the pipe his host had refilled for 
him. The doctor’s wife began to feel the 
duties of a hostess, the finding of subjects 
for conversation. She asked at first a 
rather inane question. 

“How long have you lived here, Jo- 
Pete?” 

“From the begin of the world. Oh, me? 
Sixty year. But my fader-moder sleep 
here. De fader-moder sleep here. Always 
—me-—here.” 

“Poetry,” murmured the hostess. 

Another long silence prevailed and then 
another question occurred. 

“Jo-Pete, you have built you a house, 
yet you live in a tepee. Don’t you like 
the house?” 

“Naw.” 

“Why did you build it?” us 

“Build him, white man see.” 

“He built a house to civilization as 
Voltaire built a church to God,” she said 
with a glance of understanding at her 
husband. 

“Who?” asked Jo-Pete. 
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“Voltaire,” she repeated, knowing that 
explanations would be useless. 

“T don’t know him.” 

“Do you know the word ‘civilization’?” 

“Yas. Mean, go live Chicago. In Chi- 
cago—noise—people! Why, in Chicago,” 
he paused as though he expected her to 
doubt his word, “in Chicago man sit all 
day on tall seat, make black marks in 
white book! Spoil him!” With his 
knuckles he rapped his forehead. “Spoil 
him!” He rapped his heart. 

“You are right,” the white man assented. 
“And here was a man who knew it.” He 
picked up a volume from the table, Thor- 
eau’s “Walden.” 

“Big man? What do?” 

“He gave up living in a house and lived 
with nature, as you do. He could sit so 
quietly in the woods that wild birds came 
to him. He could hold his hands so still 
in the water that the fish swam through 
them.” 

“No big man. Indian baby do so.” 

Another long silence ensued. Smoke 
films pervaded the cabin. Recalling that 
the lake they were looking across had been 
named, three centuries ago, for a Jesuit 
priest, it occurred to the hostess to wonder 
what religious efforts reached our Indians 


today. 
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“You live eight miles from a church. 


Has any one ever come to you from the 
church?” 


“O, yas! Man come, talk, talk. You © 
please not. Indian God, best God for In- 
dian.” 


Then Jo-Pete laid down his pipe. As 
quietly and with as little ceremony as he 
had entered the cabin, he left. 

Did they ever see him again? No, it 
was years before they returned to that — 
lake. Jo-Pete was dead and his settlement | 
had been disseminated in an Indian reser- 
vation nearby. But the little adventure © 
had been a success in two ways: a whole- 
sale druggist approached in the city had 
been glad to buy for a reasonable price — 
all the ginseng roots the village could send 
in; and the interview had afforded a new 
point of contact with Indian psychology. 
Not as a superior, not as one who wished 
to civilize or convert, the white man had 
accepted as an equal his professional 
brother, the Indian medicine man. What 
had followed had been a new starting point - 
for the real understanding of Indian psy- 
chology. It suggests an answer to one of 
our gravest national questions—“Why 
have we never been able to persuade the 
American Indian to accept our ideals of 
life—civilization?” 
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Fame followed down the path of our great man, 
And people yearned for sight of him, or else 
* pictured self. The artists then began 

a To surge his way, each hoping to outdo 

‘The rest and with his portrait gain repute. 

~ The sorely harassed Washington soon grew 
2) _—-Patigued and vexed with this unending art, 

And were he not the public’s servant then, 
He would have told all painters to depart. 


- But still they came. In Ninety-two one day 
Arrived another limner with his paints. 
Unlike the others he caused no dismay, 

But heartily was welcomed there. The worn 
_ Big man rejoiced to meet this friend again, 

Trumbull, former aide-de-camp. 
They'd borne 
War's brunt together. Trumbull now was pained 

To note upon the noble face time’s mark, 

And how state cares vitality had drained. 


WASHINGTON 


ETHEL KING 


PORTRAIT OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON BY JOHN 
TRUMBULL. PAINTED IN 
1793 AND NOW IN YALE 
UNIVERSITY. CONSIDERED 
BY THE ARTIST AS THE 
BEST OF HIS PAINTINGS 


Oh, for zeal’s glow to light the tired eye 
Once more! Then Trumbull, talking of 
the past, 
Observed that was the way to vivify 
The weary Washington. Those desperate 
Days he lived again, through Monmouth, 
Trenton, 
Valley Forge “Princeton!” he 
breathed, and straight 
Both men were back at that tense battle 
eve, 
The keen, expectant Chief in all his 
prime— 
“ll paint you thus!” cried Trumbull. 
“By your leave.” 


All those who knew the hero best were won 
By Trumbull’s truthful work, and 
vowed the same 
As Lafayette, “This is our Washington!” 
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Who Wrote the Constitution? 


SipnEY J. LEE 


This article is contributed through the courtesy of the Committee on National Defense Through Patriotic 


Education. 


The two portraits used as illustrations for this article are in the Loan Collection now on 


display in Washington, D. C. 


HE Articles of Confederation, formu- 

lated during the Revolutionary War, 
provided but an unsatisfactory government 
from 1781 to 1789. Because of its lack of 
power this government was unable to deal 
effectively with the grave problems before 
the young nation. Due to fear of strong 
government, and to intense local state patri- 
otism, the American people refused to ac- 
cede to a more powerful instrument of gov- 
ernment than was provided by the Articles 
of Confederation. Memories of the tyranny 
suffered under the powerful British gov- 
ernment were still vivid, and the American 
people had no intention of subjugating 
themselves to a government of their own 
creation that might repeat the offenses that 
had made the British government so hated. 
Furthermore there was little feeling of na- 
tionalism among the people who first con- 
sidered themselves Virginians or Rhode 
Islanders before they considered themselves 
American citizens. The states were unwill- 
ing at the time to limit their sovereignty in 
behalf of a powerful central government. 
Thus the Articles of Confederation provided 
for a loose union. The government had no 
power to tax, to regulate commerce or to 
control currency. It had no direct author- 
ity over the people or over the states. Con- 
gress was an instrument, a creature, of thir- 
teen sovereign states. Congress in its weak- 
ness and inability to deal with the problems 
of this period became despised at home and 
abroad. 

The anticipated prosperity and happi- 
ness that the people had expected would 
follow independence from England had not 
come. The commerce of the country was 
impeded by local tariff restrictions; foreign 
ports were closed to many American prod- 
ucts. The commercial and’ economic life 
of the young nation was at a standstill. 
Economic ruin threatened all, and the na- 
tion seemed drifting toward chaos and dis- 
solution. Could America settle its prob- 
lems and preserve its union under a demo- 
cratic form of government? Or was the 
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weak union of thirteen states to break up 
into several independent sections, seek the 
protection of some powerful European 
nation, or lose its independence altogether? 
A world, skeptical of democracy, appeared, 
as it were, to watch the American nation 
destroy itself. Proof that a government 
by the people was not practical; proof 
that a nation presupposing the sovereignty 
of the people would eventually end in dis- 
aster. 

But during this dark hour of its existence 
the American nation asserted itself and 
called together a convention to amend the 
Articles of Confederation. This conven- 
tion created a Constitution that was to 
protect age long liberties, preserve a demo- 
cratic form of government, yet provide for 
a strong union and a government of ade- 
quate powers. The delegates found little 
in the Articles to salvage, so they disobeyed 
the letter of their instructions and scrapped 
the Articles of Confederation, using only 
such portions as were of value to their im- 
mediate end—that of creating a new in- 
strument of government. 

The Convention assembled in Pennsyl- 
vania’s lovely State House in Philadelphia. 
In the same historic building the Con- 
tinental Congress had met in session dur- 
ing the War for Independence; here the 
Declaration of Independence had been 
written; here the Government from 1790 
to 1800 was later to be housed. The Con- 
vention was organized on May 25, 1787, 
and met in session for 81 days until Sep- 
tember 17, 1787. 

The average attendance at the Conven- 
tion was thirty-five; fifty-five delegates had 
been elected to attend, representing all the 
states except Rhode Island, which was 
hostile to the plan of strengthening the cen- 
tral government. Approximately half of 


the delegates were college graduates, a 
remarkable fact considering the small per 
cent of college graduates there were among 
Over half were 
The average 


the people at that time. 
lawyers or had studied law. 
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age of the members was forty-five, Drayton 
was only twenty-seven, Hamilton but thirty, 
and Madison, the “Architect of the Consti- 
tution” was thirty-six. The conservatism 
—. such older statesmen as Franklin and 
Dickinson helped keep the Convention in 
bounds. 
The framers of the Constitution were 
men of considerable political experience. 
Many had served as members of the Con- 
tinental Congress and the Congress under 
the Articles of Confederation. Most had 
_ been members of state legislatures, and not 
a few had served as governors or in some 
c i executive capacity. These men had 


had experience in framing local state con- 
stitutions or rewriting colonial charters to 
serve as state constitutions after the sever- 
ing of the political ties with England. Sev- 
eral of the delegates were wealthy; yet, 

_ many were relatively poor men. No dele- 
gate represented the small farmer or the 
_ wage-earner by being a member of that 
class. Criticism has been leveled at the 
delegation that they were conservatives, 
——— of the propertied classes; 
_ that they were predisposed to place prop- 
erty rights above human rights, and that 
= = stood to profit financially by the 


creation of a strong central government. 
The Nation had sent its leaders to deal 
with a grave national emergency. Was it 
not logical to trust these men during that 
dark hour with the task of creating the 
frame work for an adequate government? 
Might not less experienced or less able men 
have failed? Might not the Constitution 
have been a crude and defective product 

_ had it been shaped by less competent lead- 
ers? The instrument of government these 
men devised is the only standard by which 
they need be judged. 

The selection of Washington as chair- 
man of the Convention was a fortunate 
one; since he was clearly the idol of the 
American people, his presence at the Con- 
vention presaged its success. His position, 
impartiality, and dignity inspired the re- 
spect of the delegates. Under a firm hand 
he helped the Convention weather alarming 
and heated sessions that might have wrecked 
it under a less able presiding officer. Be- 


cause Washington was the presiding officer, 
I like to believe that a higher example of 
performance resulted than if any other 
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man had filled the chair. Without a doubt 
Washington presided over the ablest con- 
vention that met in the eighteenth century. 

Franklin at the age of 81 was performing 
his last great service for his country. This 
mellow sage and cosmopolite was held in 
such regard that it was considered a signal 
favor to be asked by the feeble Franklin to 
assist him from the Convention Hall to his 
carriage. The talents of this versatile genius 
were employed in behalf of moderation and 
compromise. 

Madison had little personal magnetism 
or little eloquence as a speaker, but he 
did exemplify the adage that “knowledge 
is power.” Long before the Convention 
met, Madison had made a careful study 
of the rise and fall of confederacies, ancient 
and modern, and he was aware of the pit- 
falls that had been responsible for their 
failure to endure. He labored at the Con- 
vention to prevent these dangers from 
destroying his nation. Madison was a 
master of ideas, if not of men; he was a 
champion for a balanced status between 
the national government and the states that 
would assure the sovereignty of each; he 
was also an advocate of a device that would 
prevent one division of government from 
encroaching upon the sphere of authority 
of the other divisions. James Madison 
realized, too, that posterity would want an 
accurate record of the secret proceedings 
of the Constitutional Convention, and kept 
a daily record of what transpired at the 
Convention, available to us in “Madison’s 
Journal.” 

James Wilson was of humble Scotch 
birth. After a fine legal education in Scot- 
land he migrated to America where his 
talents and abilities won him rapid recog- 
nition. No man championed with greater 
zeal the cause of the masses than did Wil- 
son, advocating a strong central govern- 
ment that was under the control of all the 
classes and not a select electorate. Later 
he became the Nation’s first great consti- 
tutional lawyer. 

Born in the West Indies and only thirty 
years of age, Alexander Hamilton had al- 
ready become a powerful influence in Amer- 
ican financial circles. He mistrusted the 
ability of the masses to rule and advocated 
a powerful central government controlled 
by the rich and well-born that would have 
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sole regulation of the nation’s finance and 
commerce. No government had a right 
to exist, he believed, that was not founded 
upon financial integrity. His brilliant 
career in American politics was just be- 
ginning. 

One of the Convention’s most inter- 
esting delegates was Roger Sherman of 
Connecticut. No man had had less oppor- 
tunity to acquire an education than he, 

ause Sherman was the son of a shoe- 
maker and had been apprenticed as one in 
his youth. In speech and in character he 


has been compared to Calvin Coolidge. It 
is said that Jefferson once referred to Sher- 
man as “a man who never said a foolish 
thing.” Connecticut had rewarded this self- 
educated and able statesman with the 
highest offices she could bestow. 

America seemed destined to have the 
right man for every particular occasion 
during its early history—a Washington to 
lead the Colonial armies to success, a 
Franklin to obtain foreign aid during the 
Revolution, a Robert Morris to finance the 
War. a Jefferson to write the Declaration 
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of Independence, and a Gouverneur Morris 
to recast the rough draft of the Constitution 
in perspicuous language. This task was 
done so well by the young Pennsylvania 
aristocrat that our original Constitution is 
without a rival for clearness and concise- 
ness. 

These brief statements about a few of 
the delegates at the 
Convention may 
serve to show the 
diverse types and 
the ability of the 
men represented. 

The Convention 
had its feet on firm 
ground. Little that 
went into the Con- 
stitution was not 
tested. The dele- 
gates were practi- 
cal men dealing 
with a national 
crisis and they 
fashioned an in- 
strument of gov- 
ernment from fa- 
miliar material. 

Times were too 

grave to permit ex- 

perimentation. A 

guiding keynote 

struck when 
_ the cautious Dick- 
-inson said, “Ex- 
perience must be 
- our guide; reason may mislead us.” Com- 
promise over many issues was necessary 
although many of the provisions were 
adopted without dissent. Franklin said, 
“We spent a great deal of time sawing 
boards to make them fit.” 

Few of the delegates were entirely satis- 


_ fied with the completed Constitution and 


many of the members were hesitant about 
signing it, until the sage Franklin observed 
that his experience of four-score years 
had taught him to doubt the infallibility of 
_ his own judgment and attached his signa- 
ture. Many wavering delegates fell in line 
with Franklin and attested their approval 
of the Constitution. Thirty-nine members 
_ signed the document and the Convention 


adjourned September 17,1787. them. 
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Several of the members of the Conven- 
tion returned to their respective states to 
carry forward the ratification of the Con- 
stitution. Bitter opposition was voiced 
among all classes who feared the new in- 
strument of government the framers had 
devised. Although Delaware immediately 
ratified the Constitution, opposition was 
bitter in several 
states, notably Vir- 
ginia, Massachu- 
setts, and New 
York. Without 
these states as 
members of the 
union, it would be 
doomed to failure. 
The political es- 
says, “The Federal- 
ist Papers,” written 
by Hamilton, Mad- 
ison, and Jay to ex- 
plain the Constitu- 
tion and the func- 
tionings of the new 
government, did 
much to allay fear 
and suspicion and 
defeat the forces 
opposed to ratifica- 
tion. Had the rati- 
fication of the Con- 
stitution been put 
to popular vote, 
authorities are of 
the belief that the 
opposition of the common people would 
have prevented its ratification. But oppo- 
sition and distrust rapidly faded during 
Washington’s administration as President, 
and long before he left office the Consti- 
tution and the Union had obtained the 
universal support of all classes. 

At the time it was written, the Constitu- 
tion was the most democratic achievement 
of all time. Under our form of govern- 
ment America has grown from sea to sea; 
we are a free people; we are a progressive 
nation; we have risen to a place of honor 
and respect among nations; we have be- 
come a happy nation. Surely the framers 
of the original Constitution deserve the 
gratitude and honors history has given 
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HE 170 years of American coloniza- 

tion saw all the changes that accom- 
pany the metamorphosis of man in the sim- 
plest, primitive environment. The rent roll 
of Governor Nicholson in the last of the 
17th Century shows that Virginia was di- 
vided into about 6000 individual farms. As 
the population was then about 65,000 that 
would average about eleven people on each 
plantation. Naturally these farms or plan- 
tations varied greatly in size. 

It is obvious that the first great occupa- 
tion of settlers would be agriculture. The 
primal necessity was to wrest food from 
the soil and for many years this work of 
the colonist on his own land remained the 
predominant activity. For long years it 
may be said that among the poorer colo- 
nists, who composed nine-tenths of the colo- 
nial population, life was a round of farm 
duties. Certain colonies soon found it wise 
to concentrate on a few products of the 
soil. Virginia, finding her soil peculiarly 
adapted to the raising of tobacco, concen- 
trated on that. South Carolina early culti- 
vated cotton and indigo. Later, the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin in 1793 gave the 
cultivation of cotton an enormous impetus 
in the South. 

Little or nothing was known of the rota- 
tion of crops, so that large sections of the 
plantation would lie unused save for the 
endless contest of grazing cattle against 
the weeds and underbrush. The cheapness 
of the land made it available in larger 
tracts than the owner could cultivate and 
finding a few products particularly desira- 
ble, the planter sowed the same crop in the 
same field year after year until the soil 
was exhausted. The first task was to clear 
the ground and, except in sparse localities, 
this was a severe one. The farmer went at 
it in the crudest manner, usually girdling 
the trunks, leaving them to die and culti- 
vating the land between the stumps with a 
clumsy wooden plow. This was drawn by 
four or six oxen and guided by two men. 
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With all the effort, they were only able to 


break through the top soil to a depth of 
three inches on an acre of land a day. 
Indeed, he who had a plow was singularly 
fortunate in 1649 as the entire number of 
them in Virginia was about 150. Most 
farming was done with rude hand-made 
broad hoes, mattocks, and forks. 

The chief crop of every planter in Mary- 
land and Virginia, whatever the size of his 
holdings, was tobacco, and some of the 
planters had their own wharves which could 
be reached by ocean-going ships. The ship- 
ment which went to England as tobacco re- 
turned in clothing, farm implements, furni- 
ture, cloth, tableware, fire arms, and tools. 

Each Southern plantation was a more or 
less self-sustaining unit with its own work- 
men to care for the needs of the farm and 
the family and the owner was his own 
grower, exporter and importer. There was 
little money exchanged. Manufacturing 
was slow in appearing. The slow growth of 
Georgia is explained, in part, by the fact 
that its settlers were ordered to make silk 
and were furnished with silk makers from 
England who were to teach them. How- 
ever, silk worms refused to thrive in the 
colonies and the industry was eventually 
abandoned. 

Early in the life of New England fish- 
ing was an important enterprise, particu- 
larly off Cape Cod. We read much about 
the fishing along the northern New England 
coast since its early history far antedated 
the coming of the Pilgrims to America. 
The difference between the men of the 
earliest fishing trade and those of the first 
Cape Cod settlements is important in that 
the latter were the first to make the coast 
“home.” The little flotillas which set sail 
for cod fishing in colonial days were made 
up of all sorts of craft. The largest boats 
were round-bottomed, sea-masted schoon- 
ers. Few of them were seaworthy enough 
to venture out at any considerable distance 
from shore for deep-sea fishing. Most of 
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them were awkward little sloops that 
hugged close to shore and made for some 
cove at the first threat of bad weather. 
There were many humble fishermen who 
had only row-boats on which they would 
hoist a spritsail and spend the day fishing 
for cod with a line. At least these never 
went hungry. As early as 1664 it is re- 
corded that 1300 boats of one kind or an- 
other were engaged in fishing and the re- 
sults of this activity ranked first in im- 
portance. The Isle of Shoals alone em- 
ployed about 1500 men in this occupation. 

In the late colonial period, the fishing 
enterprise had reached to the dignity of 
having a fishing fleet with a well defined 
routine, triangular course. From Cape Cod 
they would sail to the Grand Banks, fill 
their holds with cod, then salt and dry them 
on the nearest beach. The best of the catch 
was destined for the Mediterranean coun- 
tries and the poorest they carried to the 
West Indies where they would trade their 
cargo for rum and molasses, returning 
home with a handsome profit in sight. 
As sailors, the New England fishermen had 
no superiors in the world. 

As a sort of by-product of the fishing 
industry is the interesting fact that while 
drying their catch on the beaches, the fish- 
ermen observed millions of birds moulting, 
and, appreciating that feather beds would 
be softer than the customary mattresses 
of corn husks, some of the men decided 
to try a cargo of feathers instead of fish. 
This proved a very profitable change as the 
feather beds became universally popular 
and the transporting of feathers came to 
be called “feather voyages.” In 1740, 
Provincetown added grazing to her sea- 
faring activities. Provincetown fishermen 
drifted away due to the disasters attendant 
upon the fortunes of fishermen during the 
French wars until in 1755 there were but 
three houses left in the village. This had 
increased to only twenty by the time of the 
Revolutionary War. 

Whale catching, or whaling, was a very 
important occupation for many years. It 
seems to have originated in the accident of 
the bodies of dead whales being washed up 
onto the shore where they were cut into 
pieces to be used for oil. This being some- 
what successful, inducement was given to 
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deliberately going after them in ships. So 
thoroughly was this done all up and down 
the coast that in fifty years no whales were 
left in those waters. This forced the whaling 
ships far out into the cold ocean waters 
of the North and the South on voyages, 
sometimes, of several years’ duration. From 
the earliest settlement of Nantucket Island 
every man, woman and child was fully 
aware that his livelihood depended upon 
the whaling industry. Where was the belle 
of Nantucket, New Bedford or New Lon- 
don who would marry a young man who 
had not “Doubled the Cape” or harpooned 
a whale! Indeed, it is a stated fact that 
the girls of Nantucket had a secret society 
exacting the pledge that no member would 
ever marry a man until he had “struck for 
whale.” Many was the Nantucket girl who 
stepped, as a bride, from her father’s home 
to her new husband’s whale ship for a voy- 
age of several years around Cape Horn. 

When the white man first settled in Amer- 
ica, magnificent forests lifted their cathe- 
dral heads all over the land. Here, in this 
“forest primeval” man found the material 
not only for his home but later, with the 
invention of the sawmill, for the most im- 
portant item of the early trade relations 
with the mother country. England lacked 
this one supreme need, wood; wood as fuel 
for her smelting furnaces, wood for her 
shipbuilding, wood for the potash and dyes 
necessary to the manufacture of woolen 
goods. Wood at that time was to manu- 
facturing what coal and iron are today. 

Prior to this exportation, the life of a 
tree was a cheap thing when, in order to 
clear the land, trees were felled, chopped 
and burned for the sole purpose of getting 
rid of them. The inexhaustible supply of 
fine lumber and trees of huge length offered 
a natural foundation for the great wave of 
shipbuilding which early occupied the set- 
tlers and which persisted through many 
years to the point of making America, at 
one time, the great shipbuilding center of 
the world. 

The fact that American ships were obliged 
to travel great distances necessitated the 
most perfect material and workmanship. 
Perhaps the greatest of the later designers 
of the picturesque Yankee clippers was 
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Donald McKay. His history-making ships 
were built and launched from the East 
Boston navy yards. Among his some half- 
dozen record-breaking clippers, the beauty 
and glory of the Flying Cloud have long 
been recounted. 

The Navigation Act of 1651 forbade the 
colonies to export goods to England in any 
but English ships. While this definitely 
deterred the growth of manufacturing in 
the new world, it greatly stimulated ship- 
building because England ordered from the 
American colonies a large percentage of her 
great merchant ships. So great were the 
ravages on the forests of New England 
for the purpose of shipbuilding that in 
the middle of the 18th century this indus- 
try was seriously adopted in the South, 
particularly in Maryland, Virginia, and 
South Carolina where it was discovered 
that live oak made the finest ship timber 
in the world. 

Among the industries of New England, 
trade ranked fourth. Little money was used 
but supplies were acquired through ex- 
change of goods. To the Mediterranean 
countries ships carried lumber, fish, and 


naval supplies and returned with wine. To 
England went lumber to be traded for iron, 


nails, linen, and woolen goods. To the 
West Indies some ships carried lumber, 
barrels, fish, soap, candles, various pro- 
visions and horses from Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, these last in large consign- 
ments. For this cargo they received sugar, 
molasses, indigo, cotton, and Spanish gold 
and silver, “pieces of eight.” Almost no 
other coins were found in the colonies. The 
goods so acquired were often carried into 
Chesapeake Bay settlements or to New Am- 
sterdam and profitably traded for tobacco 
and for pelts which had been brought down 
from the North by the Indians. To com- 
plete the circle, the tobacco and furs greatly 
stimulated the trade with England, whence 
came the manufactured goods so necessary 
to the colonists. 

Encouragement was early given in Vir- 
ginia to the raising and manufacturing of 
wool and woolen goods. A bounty of 6 
pounds of tobacco was paid to any Vir- 
ginian bringing a yard of home-spun 
woolen cloth which had been made en- 
tirely in his family; 12 pounds of tobacco 


were offered for a dozen pairs of home- 
made woolen hose. In the 17th century, 
there was founded at Jamestown a public 
spinning school to which poor children 
might be sent. Slaves were taught to knit 
and spin and wool wheels and wool cards 
had an honored place in the inventory of 
every plantation. As early as 1723, stock- 
ing weavers were in Pennsylvania and it is 
claimed that there were knitting machines 
in that colony at that date. During the 
early part of the Revolutionary War it was 
reported that a hundred stocking weavers 
from Germantown were out of employment 
due to the conflict. All this knitting and no 
patents for knitting machines until 1850! 
In 1698, Pennsylvania was manufacturing 
druggets, serges, and coverlets and among 
the registered tradesmen were dyers, fullers, 
comb-makers, card-makers, weavers and 
spinners. 

During the first quarter of the 18th cen- 
tury, considerable capital was engaged in 
establishing and developing the iron indus- 
try in Virginia and Maryland. Several 
large furnaces were erected in both prov- 
inces and the product, pig-iron and bars, 
was exported to England. With the Prin- 
cipio Company, which supplied four fur- 
naces and two forges, were associated sev- 
eral of the Washingtons on whose lands 
some of these foundries were located. In 
the early 1700's, Colonel Spotswood built 
iron furnaces near Fredericksburg, Va. He 
was probably the earliest iron master in 
America to cast hollow ware. The exchange 
with England of pig-iron for implements, 
tools, nails and iron hardware began in 
1718. At the time of the Declaration of 
Independence there were iron furnaces and 
forges throughout the back country of the 
South where pots and kettles were being cast 
for household use, for maple sugar camps, 
for plow-shares, hoes, and axes. 

Home manufacturing was general. Not 
only clothing and bedding of every sort, 
but furniture, tools and implements were 
made in the family. The first settlers of 
Georgia made pottery for South Carolina. 
Potteries were also established at Camden 
and Salem just before the Revolutionary 
War and though these were but shortlived, 
they alarmed Wedgewood and other Brit- 
ish potters. Massachusetts outstripped the 
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other colonies in the number and diversifi- 
cation of its industries. Tanneries were set 
up. Paper mills provided the necessities of 
their printing presses and an air of great 
thrift and business pervaded the colony. 
As early as 1643, 20 families from York- 
shire, England, proficient in the manufac- 
ture of cloth, came to the colonies, bringing 
their fulling machines with them. They 
were very successful and fulling mills were 
soon established at many towns in Massa- 
chusetts. 

When colonization was new in America 
there was a great wish for glass, which was 
then very rare to most of the settlers. In- 
different success attended the early estab- 
lishment of glass factories and little glass 
in the shape of ware for the table was 
owned by the colonists. Glass bottles were 
extremely rare, so much so that they were 
listed in wills. The earliest American glass 
was greenish and coarse, sometimes crudely 
decorated. A later advancement in glass 
manufacturing was expressed in Bristol 
glass, which was opaque, milky-white, and 
was shaped into mugs and plates. 

As the 18th century advanced, bringing 
with it from overseas, and developing 
within the new country itself, men with a 
love for beauty and good craftsmanship, 
manufactured products became more elabo- 
rate and luxurious, as befitted the more 
socialized needs of the colonists. A few 
artisans attained places of dignity and im- 
portance in their craft, not only in their 
own country, but later, in the history of 
arts and crafts. In many towns of England 
and America recorded evidence shows that, 
in 1700, sizable window glass was almost 
unobtainable. Between 1640 and 1650 
only the homes of the well-to-do possessed 
glass windows of ample size and these 
were limited to two of heavy greenish glass 
set into leaden frames. In the houses of 
poorer people, the windows were usually 
of the casement type with small diamond- 
shaped panes. We have it on good author- 
ity that as late as 1745 in certain sections 
of Maine there was not a single house pos- 
sessing a pane of glass. With the slow 
progress of glass making in America we 
do not forget that it was our first American- 
made product, the output of a glass factory 
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a half mile from Jamestown, which was 
reported in 1609 to be operating success- 
fully. On the passenger list of one of the 
early ships coming to America in July, 
1621, there were found the names of Cap- 
tain William Norton and six Venetian glass 
blowers sent out by the General Company 
and many private adventurers to start a 
glass factory in the new world. 

The history of glass making in this 
country is interesting and surprisingly rich. 
Benjamin Franklin, in a letter of 1783, 
refers to a sawmill, a tannery and a glass 
works near Philadelphia. Later the Mo- 
lasses Act gave great impetus to the bottle 
industry, which soon equalled in impor- 
tance that of the manufacturing of window 
glass. Wister, Dycking, who executed coats 
of arms upon windows in some of the fa- 
mous churches of the day, Melyer, Smedes, 
Stiegel, the Stanger brothers, and many 
others made memorable names for them- 
selves in this industry. From Stiegel’s fac- 
tory at Manheim came some of the most 
beautiful glass ever blown in the American 
colonies. Every glass works existing in 
America at the time of the Revolution was 
destroyed by the War, either directly or as 
a result of it. 

About 1730 so important was the manu- 
facture of hats in America that leaders of 
that trade in England were greatly dis- 
turbed by it. These hats were made in New 
York, Massachusetts and South Carolina. 
English hatters in 1732 petitioned the 
Crown that the colonies might be prevented 
from wearing or selling any hats not made 
in Great Britain. 

Fain would we relate the story of the 
rise of cabinet making and silversmithing 
in this country, but to touch upon such fas- 
cinating subjects, only to dismiss them 
summarily, is but an aggravation. We 
have given only a slight picture of the 
development of industry as carried on by 
the men of the colonies. The home de- 
mands which engaged the ceaseless activ- 
ities of the women is another but equally 
interesting story. 

What were these colonial women doing 
while their men folk labored for a living? 
Our grandmothers used to say, “It takes a 
smart woman to be a good homemaker,” 
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with the constant necessity of developing 
and applying a widely diversified line of 
skills. There was no time for idleness in 
the colonial home if comfort and health 
were to be attained by the family. 

Foremost, was the incessant cooking for 
hungry, hard-working families, minus a 
single convenience which now seems essen- 
tial to us. Spinning and the spinning wheel 
have always been surrounded, to us, with 
a poetic, romantic aura. Perhaps the story 
of Priscilla and John did that to us, but 
what a labor attended preparations for spin- 
ning! If it were wool that was to be spun, 
the sheep must be sheared, and the fleeces 
plucked apart and divested of all sticks, 
leaves, burrs, and dirt which had accumu- 
lated during many months by creatures 
who were unaware of what was to be done 
with their nice warm coats. After cleans- 
ing, it was sorted for dyeing, then made 
into rolls which were carded on coarse 
wool cards, the process being repeated 
many, many times. The cards resembled 
numerous fine, sharp nails set in a wooden 
block, thus serving as a comb for sep- 
arating strands of the matted wool. The 
wool was then greased by a very disagree- 
able method, run into small rolls and then 
spun on the large wool spinning wheel 
which always stood at hand in the kitchen. 

The spinning of flax into linen thread 
and its manufacture into material was al- 
ways felt to be of great importance and was 
encouraged by legislation from earliest 
colonial times. With the coming of one 
hundred Irish immigrants from London- 
derry to New Hampshire in 1719, this in- 
dustry received a fresh impulse. These men 
soon spread the Irish method, which was 
much more skillful than that which had 
been used by the English settlers. Spinning 
schools appeared on Boston Common and 
women of every class appeared there with 
their wheels. After this flare of public pop- 
ularity, the spinning wheel modestly took 
its place again by the fireside and assumed 
its purely domestic role. 

The preparation of the flax and hemp to 
be woven was, in itself, a tremendous task. 
When ripe, it had to be pulled, threshed, 
rotted in water, cleaned and dried again 
and tied in bundles. Then came the hard 
work of breaking the flax on the great flax- 


break to get rid of the hard “hexe,” after 
which it was swingled with a wooden dag- 
ger at the rate of about forty pounds a day. 
All this was done by the men. After, came 
the combing or “hetcheling” by the women, 
by which process the rough tow was re- 
moved and at last it was straightened and 
wrapped around the distaff of spruce. The 
hetcheling was a disagreeable process, for, 
besides being tedious and irritating to the 
lungs, the fluffy particles filled the air and 
fell on everything at hand. 

Flax and hemp were spun on the “little 
wheel,” the one we know best. To spin two 
double skeins of linen or four skeins of tow 
was good work for one day. If done for 
wages, a girl would receive fifty cents a 
week and her “keep.” The skeins of 
thread were washed many times and then 
bleached before being ready for weaving. 
When woven, the cloth was repeatedly 
plunged in a strong lye, being rinsed after — 
each dipping, spread and fastened on a 
smooth flat stone, washed again and spread 
out to bleach. Sometimes this part of the 
preparation was the most tedious as the — 
thread must be made white and soft. 
Wringing the linen yarn was very exhaust- 
ing and, with no water piped into homes, 
the endless rinsing meant also endless 
pumping and carrying of water. 

Women made their own soap. Every 
spring a soap-making day was declared by 
the household. The winter’s store of refuse 
grease from the family cooking, treasured 
in tubs and barrels against this day’s need, — 


as were the wood ashes from the great fire- _ 


place, were brought forth. The moon must — 
be favorable if the soap making were to be — 
a thorough success. The leach-tub or bar- — 
rel was set outside the door on a base — 
which allowed the tub to incline and was 
filled with ashes and a little water. The 
lye trickled through a cut at the base of the 
tub. Again and again was this lye poured 


back into the tub with more ashes and f 


water until it was strong enough to hold up 
an egg. In a huge iron kettle over an out- 
door fire, the lye and grease were boiled | 
until the mixture was the right consistency. — 
The soap, while having a strong, rancid 


odor, was pure, and clean and fine in tex- __ 


ture. Even the sediment in the kettle was _ 
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saved and used by the thrifty farmer as 
fertilizer. 

The autumn, too, had its annual house- 
hold task, the making of the year’s supply 
of candles. The tallow from the animals 
which had been killed was saved for weeks. 
Wax was taken from the beehives, or stores 
of spicy, waxy bayberries of New England 
were gathered. These were sometimes even 
called “candleberries.” The berries were 
boiled in a little kettle, the process yielding 
a surface of wax which was then skimmed 
off the top, refined, and set to harden. 
These bayberry candles were a favorite 
because they would not melt in hot weather 
nor were they greasy to handle. 

If the candles were to be made of tallow 
or wax, a roaring fire was built in the 
fireplace and a huge kettle partially filled 
with water and melted tallow or wax was 
hung on the crane over it; wicks of loosely 
spun cotton or tow were attached to short 
sticks and were dipped many times into the 
melted mixture, time being allowed between 
the dippings for the wax or tallow to 
harden. If it hardened too quickly, the 
candles would crack. 

When of correct size, the candle and wick 
were cut, spread in a sunny place in the 
“garret” and eventually stored away. Of 
course, if candle molds were used, the shap- 
ing was more regular, but the process was 
slower. Often, in later years, itinerant 
candle-makers brought their own molds and 
stopped for a week at a time in homes to 
assist in making the year’s supply of 
candles. A thrifty housewife was known 
by her goodly supply of well-shaped 
candles. 

Even the children were often taught to 
make the birch brooms then greatly used. 
So popular were these that in 1790 one 
shopkeeper usually kept a supply of six or 
seven hundred always on hand. It took 
about three evenings to make a broom after 
the birch had been cut and the maker was 
illy paid if he wished to sell them. The 
Indians were very skillful in this employ- 
ment, their hands always seeming to be at 
home with Nature’s materials. 

The line between colonial work and colo- 
nial recreation seems almost invisible to us 
at times. Every little girl accepted the 
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necessity of making her sampler, for these 
constituted her education in the art of sew- 
ing. Every type of stitch must appear 
somewhere in the sampler, so well named. 
She must learn to work the letters of the 
alphabet neatly as some of these would ap- 
pear on her household linens. How could 
she embroider caps and kerchiefs if she 
did not first learn to embroider flowers and 
a few geometrical patterns on her sampler! 
Many were the floral, pastoral and even 
architectural scenes ambitiously portrayed 
by the weary little fingers of the tiny maid- 
ens of the past. Proportion seemed to be 
taboo; if a rose were larger than a house, 
it was because the rose seemed more impor- 
tant. 

Perhaps we may speak of paper cutting 
which was a popular accomplishment, 
scarcely ranking as industry but a subject 
of charm and interest. It even had a grand 
name, “papyrotamia.” Do you remember 
reading of the young Thomas Jefferson’s 
lament over his accidental destruction of 
his “fair Belinda’s” watch-papers? “My 
cursed fingers gave them such a rent,” said 
he, “as I fear I shall never get over. I 
would have cried bitterly but that I thought 
it beneath the dignity of man.” 

The watch of that day was removable 
from the watch case into which it did not 
fit closely. This necessitated the use of 
one, or perhaps, several watch-papers to fill 
up the space and prevent the jar and shift- 
ing inevitable to the works. The watch- 
papers were often used as a token of true 
love and were cut out of white, gilt or silver 
paper, and ornamented in any one of many 
ways. Some displayed an open-work pat- 
tern, others were painted with a design of 
locked hands, two billing doves, moss roses 
or a heart pierced by an arrow. Young 
love has no age nor epoch! 

A bewildering collection of attempts at 
the decorative arts has come down to us, the 
reaching after beauty so pathetically ex- 
pressed in embroidered or painted flowers, 
feather designs, shell and hair mountings 
and pictures patterned in leaves, yarn and 
patchwork. Some of it is beautiful and all 
of it speaks of the patient and incessant in- 
dustry of our foremothers whose recreation 
as well as their duties were never far re- 
moved from the cradle or the fireside. 


| | 
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Pashion i have’ 


Letter written to Miss Persis Bodurtha by Eli Bedortha prior to 1797. 
Persis Bodurtha and Eli Bedortha were second cousins, and were married 
in November, 1797 


The letter is in the possession of Mrs. Walter Rice (Fannie Bodurtha) 
one of their descendants, who has kindly permitted us to print it 


Madam Concerning the Little aquantance i have personly with you pardon me for the 


boldness in writing to you to let you know the earnest desires I have to be nearly joyned — 


to you in friendship the fame of your virtue has allredy made me your humble 
admirer and the pashion i have to be esteemed worthy your Conversation presses me 
to Covet so great a hapiness _— how far i may deserve such a favour i determine not 


but Leave it to your Censure making your good nature the sole arbitrator however 


if obtained on my part it will make days set easy on me and improve my knoledge in 
the road of virtue and Complacency So Madam entreating but with what success i 
know not Considering the small assurance i Can promise myself of it from one so much 
a stranger to you as myself an interview to Confirm a settled and lasting friendship 
attended with freedom and inocent famility i am emboldened to subscribe myself 


Yours in all respects and vertues ways 
ELI BEDORTHA 
West Springfield 
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QUERTES 


16085. OuTHOUSE. — Wanted _parent- 
age, dates & all possible infor. of Abraham 


an Outhouse, b. prob. in North Carolina, 
father of the Rev. Sols., Peter and Israel 
y= F. Outhouse. These sons moved to Clinton 
yO County in 1818.—Miss Meroe J. Outhouse. 


Stanton, Nebr. 

16086. GriFFITH.—W anted ances. 
naine of wife & names of all children of 
Stephen Griffith, who was born on Cape 
Cod, moved to vicinity of Lake George, 
N. Y., & died abt. 1790. Three of his sons 
were Doane Griffith, b. 1779-80; Stephen, 
b. 1784; & Barnabas who d. abt. 1826, 
wife Lydia. Wanted the ancestry of Stephen 
Griffith of the 6th Reg. of Albany Co., 
N. Y., militia in the Rev. War. Of Doane 
Griffith of the 3d regt. Dutchess Co. militia. 
Of “Barney” Griffith of the 6th Co. of 1st 
Reg. of the N. Y. Line. Wanted also infor. 
abt. an old Griffith farm in Warren Co., 
N. Y., perhaps at Pattens Mills, whereon 
is an old Griffith burying-ground. Desire 
grave inscriptions & family genealogy. 
Would like to hear from descendants of 
any of above. 

(a) Hunt.—Wanted parentage of 
Theodore Hunt, b. 1798, died 1864, m. 
1821 Catherine Snook, lived Princeton Tp., 
N. J.—Mrs. 1. W. Mershon, 139 Nassau St., 
Princeton, N. J. 

16087. Potrer.—Wanted ances. of Na- 
than Potter, Rev. War Sol. of Cranston, 
R. I., b. 1757, d. 1831, at Cranston, m. 
1778, Sarah Knight, dau. of Philip Knight 
of Providence. Had brothers Andrew, 


ce 


jew 


Evita Rosperts RAMSBURGH 
GENEALOGICAL Eprror 


3708 Quebec St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Caleb, Rufus & Dutee & sisters Rosina, 
Lydia & Phebe. 

(a) WricHt.—Wanted ances. of Samp- 
son Wright b. Smithfield, R. I., 1786, d. 
Pennsylvania 1825, m. Celinda Stone of 
Coventry, R. L., 1805. 

(b) Sweet.—Wanted ances. of George 
Sweet, Rev. War Sol. of N. Kingston, b. 
abt. 1720, m. Ruth Sweet (presumably a 
cousin) 1740. His will was probated at 
Exeter, R. I., Feb. 12, 1790.—Mrs. Maude 
Capwell Buckmaster, 2439 11th Ave., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

16088. HiNcKLEY.—Wanted parentage 
of Nathan Hinckley who died bef. 1820 
in Wilton, Saratoga Co., N. Y. Also names 
of Nathan’s children. Did Nathan have 
Rev. service?—-Mrs. J. C. Cochrane, 723 
Second Ave. S., St. Cloud, Minn. 

16089. FincH.—Wanted parentage of 
Isaac Finch (killed in the Wyoming mas- 
sacre) & his wife Amy; they had children 
Isaac, Moses, John, Enos or Enoch, Amy, 
Rebecca, Sarah, Elizabeth, Mary & Solo- 
mon. Whom did their dau. Amy marry? 

(a) Bassett.—Wanted parentage of 
Jonathan Bassett, m. Amy Finch, (1761- 
1854), lived in Geneva, N. Y., in 1779 
when their son John was born. Want Amy’s 
parentage also. John m. (1) Anna Parker; 
(2) Sabra Witter. 

(6) Harris.—Wanted parentage of 
Charity Harris who m. John Snedeker in 
Va. in 1770 & came to Brown Co., Ohio. 
Also parentage of John. He died in 1836, 
she in 1845.—Mrs. J. M. Shipplett, 104 
S. Carlysle Ave., Abingdon, Illinoie. 


| 
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16090. RusseLL-Fay.—Obadiah Brown 
Russell was born Jan. 16, 1804, Pom 
N. Y. He mar. May 16, 1824, Abigail Fay, 
dau. of Nehemiah & Achsah Stratton Fay. 
They lived until 1840 in Erie Co., then 
moved to Cattaraugus Co. & Obadiah died 
at Alden, N. Y. His father was James, & 
his mother Lydiah Brown Russell. They 
lived in the early 1800s in Onondaga Co. 
The other children were: Samuel, Silvester, 
Smith, Stephen, Cyril, James Jr., Anna, 
Electa, & Lydia Russell. Wanted all infor. 
possible of this family. 

(a) Woop-CaLHouN.—Dr. William 
Wood, & his wife Phoebe Calhoun Wood 
lived in Loudoun Co., Va., after 1830. They 
migrated to Quaker City, Ohio, abt. 1833, 
then to Eugene, Ore., in 185?. The eldest 
child—Mary Elizabeth—was b. Loudoun 
Co. Mar. 5, 1831. She m. John T. Hays. 
The next child—Margaret—was b. Jan. 
20, 1833, Quaker City, Ohio. She m. Oliver 
Perry Howard of Barnesville, Ohio. 
Wanted all infor. of Dr. William Wood & 
his wife Phoebe. 

(b) Howarp-Hitton.—Asbury How- 
ard & his wife Dorothy Dorcas Hilton 
Howard were in Cumberland, Md., in 1827, 
when their son Oliver Perry Howard was 
born. Asbury Howard died there in 
1830, & his widow & son returned to Calvert 
Co. where her people lived. She migrated 
to Barnesville, Ohio, shortly after, to be 
with her brother Samuel Hilton. She there 
mar. Jesse Fowler & died there Apr. 8, 
1879. Has anyone infor. of this Dorcas 
Hilton or Asbury Howard?—Mrs. Nathan- 
iel Buckmaster, 2439 11th Ave., Oakland, 
Calif. 

16091. Brapy.—Wanted parentage and 
grand parents of John Brady. According 
to family legend his grandfather was a sol. 
in the Rev. All the data I have is as fol- 
lows: According to a letter written many 
years ago by his dau. Eliza Lavenia Brady, 
John Brady was born in Belleville, N. J., 
Feb. 11, 1805. He mar. in New York City, 
Dec. 16, 1827, Catherine Barr Banta. (His 
mar. is confirmed in the Banta Genealogy.) 
In 1830 he lived in Allen St., N. Y. City. 
In 1861 he lived at 37th St. & Broadway, 
N. Y. City. Also lived at & owned #10 
& 12 Mitchell Place, N. Y. City. Ac- 
cording to family legend he was very close- 
ly connected with A. Oakey Hall, Mayor 


of N. Y. City, 1869-1872, acting as his . 
confidential adviser or ne He died _ 


9-26-1888 at 73 West 105 St., N. Y. City; 

buried in Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, i. 
N. Y. The copy of his death certificate — 
the following—“How long residence N. Y. 

City? life 83 years; Father’s Birthplace? — 
N. Y.; Father’s name? 
Mother’s birthplace? 
name? Mary Brady.” 
name is given for John Brady’s father. — 


John Brady’s children were: John Brady, 3 


Jr., b. in Allen St., N. Y. City, Aug. 29, — 
1830, mar. 7-4-1852 ** Sophronia Eliza- 


beth Clark of Croton, Westchester Co., N. | 


Y. He served in Civil War as Capt. Co. 


B 38 N. Y. Vol.; William Theodore Brady, 


b. N. Y. City, 4-2-1832, mar. Clarinda V. " 
Earl. He served in Civil War as lst Lieut. - 
Co. B—38 N. Y. Vol.; 
b. Staten Island, N. Y., 1-10-1835, mar. fe 
** Barzillai Clark of Croton, N. Y., 12-2-. 


1852 in Sullivan St. M. E. Church, N. Y. < : 


City. ** Note—John and Eliza Brady mar. 
brother & sister, Sophronia & Barzillai 


Clark of Croton, which is near Cortlandt- — 


ville, a suburb of Peekskill, Westchester 
Co., N. Y. Possibilities (1) While he may 
have been born in Belleville, N. J., perhaps 


Eliza Lavenia Brady, 


Brady; 
N. Y.; Mother’s any 
*Note—no first 


his mother only went there at the time _ 


he was born as the death certificate (if 


not in error) states John lived in N. Y. 
(2) Astwo 


City 83 years (all his life). 
of his children mar. people from Croton 
near Cortlandtville sometimes called Cort- 
land Manor, Westchester Co., N. Y., he 
may be the grandson of or related to John 
Brady of Cortland Manor, Westchester Co., 


N. Y., whose will filed May 16, 1789 dated _ 


8-14-1782, mentions son John; sons Wil- 
liam, Zebulon & Simeon of N. Castle, West- 
chester Co., N. Y.; dau. Mary Washburn; 


grandsons, James, Daniel, Joseph, sons of a 
Thomas Brady; dau. Rachel Brundig.— _ 
Mrs. Evelyn Clark Brady, Apt. 6B, 370 Riv- — 


erside Drive, New York City, N.Y. 

16092. Drake.—Wanted parentage of 
Washington Drake & his brothers, James 
& Daniel, who were born of German par- 
ents in a Dutch Colony in Washington 
Co., Penna. Washington was born in 
1799, died in 1872 at Athens, Ohio. 

(a) Roor.—Wanted parentage & infor. 
of desc. of James Root & his brothers 
Ozias, Reuben, John, Thomas & sister 
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Sarah. James was born abt. 1800, mar. 
Maria Nash & came to near Akron, Ohio, 
possibly Trumbull Co. Ozias took his fam- 
ily to Conn., Reuben took his family to 
Mich. Correspondence with any descend- 
ants is desired.—Hazel Drake, Box 24, 
Spirit Lake, lowa. 

16093. HarpINGc.—Wanted parentage 
with ances. of each of Martin Harding 
(Hardin) b. Mar. 1, 1792, in Albemarle 
Co., Va., d. Sept. 28, 1854, in Cass Co., 
Ill. He m. Dec. 17, 1816, in Barren Co., 
Ky., Isabel Beard, b. Dec. 17, 1793, in 
Tenn., d. Sept. 4, 1867, in Cass Co., Ill. 
In 1826 they removed to Cass Co., IIl., & 
settled near Ashland, where Martin owned 
land. Their children b. in Kentucky were: 
Peyton (b. Dec. 17, 1817), Paschal, Wil- 
liam, Sarah, Andrew (b. 1825), & b. in 
Ill. were Winnie, Isabella & Martin. Were 
the Hardings of Albemarle Co., Va., related 
to the Fauquier Co. Hardins who emi- 
grated to Kentucky? A contemporary with 
Martin Harding in Barren Co., Ky., was 
Marcus (Mark?) who m. there in 1814, 
two years before Martin, Judy Sherley. 
Martin & Mark were very common names in 
the Fauquier branch of the Hardings. 
Wish to prove Rev. service in line of Martin 
Harding. 

(a) Bearp.—lIsabel Beard, wife of Mar- 
tin Harding, above, seems to have be- 
longed in an interesting group of Beards 
who lived in Barren Co., Ky. In 1796 An- 
drew Beard received a grant of land in 
Green Co., Ky. (Barren Co., Ky., was 
formed out of Green & Warren Cos. in 
1798.) In 1810 one Andrew Beard was 
living as the head of a family in Barren 
Co., Ky., his household consisting of 1 
male & 1 female over 45; 1 male & 1 female 
26-45; 1 male & 1 female 16-26; 1 male & 
1 female 10-16 & 1 male under 10. Was 
he the father of the following Beards who 
were married in Barren Co. between 1807 
& 1817?—Andrew Beard m. Oct. 3, 1808, 
Delilah Sherley; Rebecca Beard, m. on 
same date Philip Cinbell; Alexander 
Beard, m. Mar. 30, 1809, Betsey Clark; 
John Beard m. Oct. 17, 1811, Ann Wisdom; 
Peggy Beard, m. Nov. 15, 1813, John Mc- 
Candless; Isabell Beard m. Dec. 17, 1816, 
Martin Harding. Would like the ancestry 
of Isabel Beard. Was there Rev. service 
in the line? 

(b) RNE—Andrew Harding, 
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son of Martin & Isabel (Beard) Harding, 
above, was born in Barren Co., Ky., in 
1825, & d. in Cass Co., IIl., in 1900. He 
m. in Sangamon Co., Ill., Sophronia Belle 
Wilbourne, b. Dec. 24, 1832, dau. of Robert 
& Betsey (Elizabeth) (Scott) Wilbourne. 
Have no data on them beyond the fact that 
Betsey Scott was from Tenn., & that they 
were the parents, according to family rec- 
ord, of Sophronia Belle, & lived on a farm 
in Sangamon Co., IIl.; but since the Hard- 
ings & Beards came to Ill. from Ky., a 
study of the Wilbournes (Willberne, Wel- 
burne) in Barren Co., brings forth some 
interesting possibilities: A Joshua Wel- 
burne, residing in Carroll Co., Tenn., on 
Mar. 4, 1831, aged 75 years, received a 
pension for service in the Rev. as a private 
in the N. C. Cavalry. Was he the Joshua 
Wilberne who, with Gideon Wilborn, re- 
ceived grants of land in Barren Co., Ky., 
in 1804 & 1806, respectively? Joshua & 
Gideon, with Samuel & Isaac Wilbourne 
were living with their wives as heads of 
families in the 1810 Census of Barren Co., 
all aged between 26-45, with children 
mostly under 16. Also registered in the 
1810 Census of Barren Co., was an older 
man, James Wilbourn, over ‘45 yrs., with a 
female, prob. his wife, between 26-45, a 
female under 10 yrs. & a male & female 
16-26. In Barren Co., on Feb. 7, 1816, one 
Acquilla Wilbourn m. Elizabeth Wilson. 
Were Acquilla & my ances. Robert Wil- 
bourne younger members of this supposed 
family? Was Joshua Wilburne, the pen- 
sioner, of Carroll Co., Tenn., related to 
these Barren Co., Ky., Wilbournes & was 
James the father of Joshua, Gideon, Sam- 
uel, Isaac, Acquilla & Robert? Wanted 
ances. of Robert & Betsey (Scott) Wil- 
bourne & Rev. service, if any. Would like 
to correspond with others interested. 

(c) Hayves-Fercuson.—John Hayes, 
b. 1788, d. Oct. 20, 1853, ae. 65 yrs. He 
had two wives, one of whom, Jane ( ), 
he probably m. abt. 1816. Jane was b. in 
1800 & d. in Ohio, Sept. 11, 1873, ae. 73 
yrs. At one time they resided at Lewis- 
town, Union Co., Pa., where their oldest 
child, William, was b. in 1818. Their chil- 
dren were: (Bible Record) William, b. 
Jan. 8, 1818; Sarah b. Dec. 20, 1820-1(?) ; 
Abner b. Apr. 27, 1823; Caroline b. May 
21, 1825; Jackson b. May 25, 1828; Isaiah 
b. Apr. 17, 1831. Would like places of 
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birth & death of John & Jane Hayes. Can 
some one give me the line of John Hayes, 
with names of his wives & ances. of wife 
Jane? William Hayes, son of John & Jane 
(———) Hayes, was b. at Lewistown, Union 
Co., Pa., Jan. 8, 1818, & d. Mar. 7, 1895, 
at Hardy, Nuckolls Co., Nebr. He m. prob- 
ably at Clinton, Summitt Co., Ohio, on Oct. 
7, 1841, Sarah Ferguson, b. Feb. 6, 1819, 
near Akron, Ohio, d. Jan. 21, 1905, Hardy, 
Nebr. Their children were: Mary Jane 
b. Oct. 14, 1842; Levi b. Jan. 16, 1845; 
Charles Albert b. Jul. 22, 1857. Who were 
the ancestors of Sarah (Ferguson) Hayes, 
& was there Rev. service among them?— 


Mrs. C. H. Jenkins, Lincoln, Nebr. 


BIBLE RECORDS 


From a Bible printed by Sir D. Hunter 
Blair and J. Bruce, Printers to the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, and brought from 
Ireland in 1760 by the Smith family. This 
Bible is now in possession of S. K. Smith, 
Cork, Butts County, Georgia. 

Copied by Rosa Thornton Lane (Mrs. 
John Edward Lane), State Historian Geor- 
gia Society D. A. R., Jackson, Ga. 

Robert Smith was born February 20, 
1760. 

Ferguson Smith was born about Ist of 
November on Shipboard, 1767. 

Hugh Smith, son to Robert Smith, was 
born 27th November, 1787. 


Elisabeth Smith, daughter to Robert 
Smith, was born the 4th of July, 1789. 

Jane Smith, daughter to Robert Smith, 
was born May the 19th, 1792. 

Robert Wilson Smith, son to Robert 
Smith, was born March the 10th, 1794. 

Ann Adair Smith, daughter to Robert 
Smith, was born August 15th, 1796. 

Mary Smith, daughter to Robert Smith, 
was born December 14th, 1798. 

David Smith, son to Robert Smith, was 
born September 16th, 1801. 


[73] 

Rosanna Smith, daughter to Robert 
Smith, was born May 4th, 1804. 

William Smith, son to Robert Smith, 
was born June 12th, 1811. 

Note: Robert Smith was a Revolution- 
ary soldier and received a grant of land 
in the lottery of 1827 when a resident of 
Butts County. 

Robert Wilson Smith was a soldier of 
the War of 1812, while living in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

Robert Van Smith, son of Robert Wilson 
Smith, and grandson of Robert Smith, the 
Revolutionary soldier, was a Confederate 
soldier of the 6th Georgia Regiment, and 
was born August 6, 1840, and is still living, 
the last surviving soldier of that regiment 
living in Butts County. 


Bible Record of McKinney-Rowlett Fam- 
ily of Virginia, from Bible in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Charlotte L. Pulliam, 1170 
Oxford Place, Schenectady, New York. 


Charles McKinney was born in 1755, 
died Feb. 9, 1830. 

Susan Watkins was born in 1764 and 
died Dec. 20, 1816. 

Their children are as follows: 

William McKinney, b. Sept. 6, 1781; d. 
Nov. 16, 1832. 

Rhoda McKinney, b. May 19, 1783. 

Elizabeth McKinney, b. June 28, 1785. 

Joel McKinney, b. Aug. 18, 1787; d. 
May 26, 1848. 

Charles McKinney, b. June 5, 1789. 

Daniel McKinney, b. Dec. 1, 1792; d. 
March 4, 1853. 

Thomas McKinney, b. March 12, 1794. 

Samuel McKinney, b. Feb. 2, 1797; d. 
Nov. 9, 1857. 

Watkins McKinney, b. Aug. 16, 1799; d. 
Aug. 1830. 

John McKinney, b. Dec. 1, 1801; d. May 
11, 1854. 

Samuel McKinney and Charlotte W. 
Rowlett were married Dec. 13, 1821. Their 
children are as follows: 

Matthew Jouet McKinney was b. Dec. 
26, 1822; d. March 4, 1904. Married Jane 
Bell Watson, Aug. 28, 1855. 

Charles McKinney was born Aug. 12, 
1825; d. July 5, 1865. Married Mary 
Catherine Cooke May 20, 1851. 

Susan McKinney, b. Sept. 9, 1827; d. 
Dec. 1, 1835. 


Joel McKinney was b. March 25, 1830; 
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a d. August 31, 1897. Married Susan Crump. 
Elizabeth McKinney, b. Oct. 12, 1832; 
d. Aug. 27, 1840. 
Daniel McKinney, b. Dec. 10, 1834; d. 
Aug. 29, 1859. 
Caroline McKinney, b. Oct. 29, 1837; 
d. Oct. 2, 1842. 
Sarah Ann McKinney, b. Apr. 15, 1843; 
d. Sept. 1919. Married E. G. Ragon. 


ROWLETT 


Matthew Jouet Rowlett was born Apr. 2, 
1769; d. June 28, 1857. 
Elizabeth Pettus, his wife, was b. Sept. 


24, 1777; d. Nov. 2, 1805. 


Their children are as follows: 

Henrietta Jouet Rowlett. b. June 24, 
1795; d. March 15, 1796. 

Elizabeth Ann Rowlett, b. Jan. 27, 1797: 
d. Aug. 2, 1856. 

Duke William Rowlett, b. 
1799; d. Aug. 15, 1814. 

Charlotte Walker Rowlett, b. Oct. 15, 


March 15, 


1801; d. Oct. 10, 1873. 


Matthew Jouet Rowlett, b. Dec. 12, 
1804; d. July 20, 1820. 

Martha Pleasants. second wife of M. J. 
Rowlett, was b. July 9, 1783; d. Nov. 17, 
1821. 

Their children: 

Susan Rowlett, b. Feb. 15, 1808; d. Oct. 
11, 1841. 

Caroline Rowlett, b. Oct. 22, 1809; d. 
March 17, 1835. 

Joseph Pleasants Rowlett, b. July 9, 
1811; d. May 24, 1843. 

Mary Ann Rowlett, b. July 30, 1813; d. 
June 16, 1833. 

Judith Smith Rowlett, b. March 7, 1815; 
d. March 25, 1854. 

Martha Frances Rowlett, b. 
1817; d. Sept. 23, 1818. 

John Sims Rowlett, b. May 18, 1819; 
d. July 14, 1820. 

Matthew Jouet Rowlett and Elizabeth 
Pettus were married Jany. 9, 1794. 

Matthew Jouet Rowlett and Martha 
Pleasants were married Apr. 2, 1807. 

(Used through the courtesy of Mrs. Char- 
lotte L. Pulliam, 1170 Oxford Place, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.) 


Copied from the Bible of Col. Robert 
Burton (Rev. soldier). Children of Robert 
Burton and Agatha (Williams) Burton. 


June 9, 
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Births 

John W. born July 23, 1776; died Sept. 
16, 1793. 

Hutchins born Dec. 9th, 
March 20, 1811. 

Frank N. W. born May 2, 1779; mar. 
Lavinia Murfree Feb. 23, 1814. 

Robert Henderson born July 22, 1781; 
died May 3, 1842; mar. Mary Fulenwider 
May 11, 1813. 

Agnes born April 11, 1783; died Oct. 16, 
1796. 

Alfred M. born Sept. 9, 1785; died Feb. 
12, 1857: mar. Elizabeth Fulenwider June 
4. 1811. 

James M. born Dec. 31, 1786; died Aug. 
1846; mar. (lst) Prudence Robards, born 
July 12, 1809; mar. (2nd) Martha John- 
ston, born July 18, 1812; mar. (3rd) Cathe- 
rine Love, born Aug. 1817; mar. (4th) 
Mantia Gilbert, born June 22, 1824. 

Augustus born March 31, 1789; died 
1828. 

Horace A. born Feb. 25, 1791; mar. 
Margaret Williams 22 June 1825. 

Fanny born July 1, 1793; died Aug. 21, 
1852 & is buried in La Grange, Tenn., 
Cemetery. She was 2nd wife of Samuel 
Dickins. 

Eliza W. born Oct. 1, 1795; mar. 
Anderson. 

John Williams born Oct. 31, 1798; died 
Jan. 30, 1860; mar. Susan Plummer Lyne: 
is buried in La Grange Cemetery, Tenn.; 
11 chil. 


1777; 


died 


* * 


Note: The first child was named John 
W. Burton and the last child was born after 
the first child’s death, and was also named 
John Williams Burton. 

Copied from the Family Bible of John 
Williams Burton. 

Births 

John Williams Burton, born Oct. 31st, 
A. D. 1798. 

Susan Plummer Lyne, born July 4th 
1802. 

Robert Archibald Burton, born 20th 
Jany. 1822. 

William Horace Burton, born 18th Jany. 
1824. 

James Augustus Burton, born 16th Jany. 
1826. 

Alfred Alexander Burton, born 30th July 
1828. 
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Lucy Frances Burton, born 27th April 
1831. 

John Williams Burton, born 18th Sept. 
1833. 

Henry Lyne Burton, born 12th Sept. 
1835. 

Susan Plummer Burton, born 4th April 
1838. 

Ann Lavinia Burton, born 2nd Sept. 
1840. 

Agatha Williams Burton, born 30th 
Jany. 1842. 

Frank Litton Burton, born 15th March 
1844. 

Susan Lyne Burton daughter of James A. 
& Mary C. Burton was born 29th March 
1852. 

Lucy Burton daughter of J. A. & M. Bur- 
ton born June 1857. 


* 


James Burton son of Robert A. & Mary 
Burton, born July 10th 1849. 

Lucy Burton, daughter of R. A. & M. 
Burton, born Sept. 27 1851. 


* * 


John Norman Pulliam, son of Junius J. & 
Lucy F. Pulliam, born Oct. 5th 1856. 

Lucy Lyne Pulliam, daughter of Junius 
J. & Lucy F. Pulliam, born Oct. 14th 1860. 

Joel Lane Pulliam, son of Junius J. & 
Lucy F. Pulliam, born Nov. 15th, 1862. 


* * * 


Columbia Stewart Burton, daughter of 
William H. & Ellen Burton, born Oct. 16th, 
1850. 

Susan Martin Burton, daughter of W. H. 
& E. Burton, born Dec. 13th, 1852. 


+ 


Susan Elizabeth, daughter of H. L. & 
Amelia Burton, born April 21st, 1868. 


Marriages 


John Williams Burton and Susan Plum- 
mer Lyne were married September 22, 
1819. 

Robert A. Burton and Mary Wofford 
were married November 1, 1848. 

William H. Burton and Ellen D. Hord 
were married January 15, 1850. 

Junius J. Pulliam and Lucy F. Burton 
were married April 24, 1850. 

James A. Burton and Mary Jane Clay 
were married July 2. 1851. 


Alfred A. Burton and Anna Hord were 
married April 27, 1856. 

George Branscom and Aggie Burton were’ 
married November 7, 1861. 

Henry L. Burton and Amelia Ann 
Manier were married February 10, 1862. 


Deaths 
John Williams Burton died January 30, 
1860. 
Susan P., wife of John Williams Burton, 


died June, 1878. 


John Norman Pulliam, son of Junius J. 


and Lucy F.Pulliam,died January 28,1859. _ 
Lucy F., wife of Junius J. Pulliam, died | 


January 9, 1864. 

Lucy F. Lyne, sister of Susan P. Burton, 
died May 14, 1858. 

Ann M. Littlejohn died December 8, 
1860. 

Junius J. Pulliam died May 13, 1882. 

Agatha W., wife of George L. Branscom, 
died June, 1882. 

John Williams Burton, son of John Wil- 
liams Burton, Sr., and Susan Plummer 
(Lyne) Burton, died November 11, 1929. 

Lucy Martin Lyne died September 12, 
1811. 

Fannie B. Lyne died August 10, 1826. 

James H. Lyne died October 27, 1832. 

Henry Lyne died March 15, 1839. 

Ann L. Burton died October 22, 1840. 

Stephen K. Sneed died March 14, 1841. 

William B. Lyne died April 30, 1841 
(Lieut. U. S. N.). 

James Burton died September 9, 1850, 
son of R. A. and M. Burton. 


William Bullock Lyne was born Janu- 
ary 12, 1806, died April 30, 1841, was the 
son of Henry Lyne and Lucy (Martin) 
Lyne and a brother of Susan Plummer Lyne 
Burton. He was a lieutenant in U. S. 
Navy and was washed overboard off the 
old Man-of-War Pennsylvania and drowned 
within sight of his home, April 30, 1841, 
at Portsmouth, Va., where he is buried. 
His first wife was Eliza Veale or Scale, 
(could not decipher her name as it was not 
clearly written). Their son, Thomas Lyne, 
was killed in the Civil War, they supposed, 
as he was never heard from. His second 
wife was Mrs. Galt, and they had one 
daughter, Wilhemina Bullock Lyne. 
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HERE is no diminution in the number of 
orders filed in this Department because 
of change of rates. The situation might be 
better understood with the definite state- 
ment that the research is at the rate of $1.00 
per hour. No order is accepted for less 
than $2.00, nor for more than 10 hours 
service on any one lineage for $10.00. Cen- 
sus record search is made at the same rate 
with $3.00 as the minimum charge. The 
client may designate the hours she wishes 
to have given to her problem by the amount 
of money sent with the order. All fees 
are payable in advance, and checks made 
payable to Treasurer General. The serv- 
ice is open to the public, giving such infor- 
mation as is found which seems pertinent 
to the problem on hand. We ask that the 
client give all information possible on her 
line—names, dates and localities of the fam- 
ily as far back as possible. The search is 
then taken up on records covering espe- 
cially those localities. We work from the 
location, dates, and name of the last known 
ancestor as it is not wise to pick out men 
of the same name in various localities and 
try to connect with them. For this reason 
you will see that names, dates, and locali- 
ties are most essential. 
As an example of the scope of our re- 
i: a copy of part of our report on order 


137 follows: 


A client asked for information regard- 
ing Sarah Ball of Virginia, b. July 20, 1754, 
stating that she married Colonel Hugh 
_ Giles of Marion County, South Carolina. 
_ They settled near Marion, South Carolina, 

on land granted to Hugh Giles by the Brit- 
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ish government. Tradition was that Sarah 
Ball of Virginia was related to Mary Ball, 
mother of George Washington. 

Beginning with your idea that Sarah Ball 
was of Virginia, we followed up all refer- 
ences in Swem’s “Historical Index of Vir- 
ginia” to the name Sarah (Sally) Ball, and 
one on Sampson Edward Ball—this in- 
cluded twenty-five references to various 
Virginia publications—Tyler’s Quarterly, 
William & Mary Quarterly, Virginia His- 
torical Magazine, etc. We found no con- 
nection to your lineage. 

We examined all Ball Genealogies—such 
as “The Ball Estate—A Pennsylvania Pio- 
neer.” The Ball Family in Hayden’s “Vir- 
ginia Genealogies,” “The Ball Family of 
South Carolina” (which covers the branch 
of Elias Ball of Comingtee, but we find no 
connection in this particular branch to your 
own, that is, as shown in this reference; 
“Prominent Virginia Families,” “Colonial 
Virginia, People & Customs,” etc. Various 
county histories of South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. Every indexed South Carolina refer- 
ence to the surnames Ball and Giles. 

37 volumes “South Carolina Hist. & Gen. 
Magazine”—37 volumes. SouTH CAROLINA 
HistoricaL & GENEALOGICAL Macazine, 
Vol. 27s212-3-4: 

“Notes on the Lucas and Mikell Families 
of the Peedee Country by William Lucas 
(1778-1851) contributed by A. S. Salley, 
Jr. The author of these notes left South 
Carolina some time prior to 1805. He sub- 
sequently became a citizen of Franklin 
County, Alabama, serving as a state senator 
in 1821. ‘My mother was Ann Mikell, my 


» 
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maternal grandfather was born in Virginia, 
but moved to South Carolina when young. 
. . . My maternal grandmother was named 
Ann Ball. She was a native of South Caro- 
lina and of English descent. She had three 
brothers, Edward, Sampson, and William. 
She had a sister, Sarah, who married Hugh 

From “THe RecisteR Book FOR THE 
ParisH Prince FREDERICK WINYAW ANN: 
Dom: 1713” “Baptized by the Rev. Mr. 
John Fordyce . . . page 6 BALL, BaRTHOL- 
OMEW son of Bartholomew Ball and Eliza- 
beth his wife Born June 11, 1736, Baptized 
December 12, 1736.” 

On page 21—“Epwarp Ball, Son of 
Bartholomew and Elizabeth his wife Born 
February—1744/5 Baptized the 29th of 
Oct. 1745.” 

In “AnnaLs oF GEoRGIA—LIBERTY 
County Recorps—Vol. 1”—page 20, we 
find : 

“Ball, Edward. Mar. 13, 1777—no date 
of probate. Wife Rebecca. My father 
Bartholomew Ball and John Smith be main- 
tained out of my estate. To brothers Samp- 
son and William. Elizabeth, daughter of 
my sister Thomson; John Mikell, son of my 
sister Mikell; and the first born of my sis- 
ter and Hugh Giles. Exrs.: Wife, John 
Bacon, Thomas Bacon, Sampson Ball, James 
Thompson, Andrew Walthour. Wit. Elijah 
Lewis, William Armstrong, John Smith.” 

In “S. C. Hist. & Gen. Mag.”—Vol. 23, 
page 218—we find: 

“Citation to Bartholomew Ball of St. 
Mark’s Parish to administer on the estate 


of Jno. Brown late of the said Parish , 


planter as nearest of Kin. Nov. 4, 1766.” 

It would appear from this that Bartholo- 
mew Ball came under St. Mark’s Parish 
after 1745 and possibly this accounts for 
not finding record of births of all children 
in Prince Frederick Parish. We do not 
have a register of the births in St. Mark’s 
Parish. 

In “Rambles in The Pee Dee Basin, 
South Carolina” H. T. Cook, page 27—“On 
Wittee Creek and lake, William Drake, 
Frances Herres, George Brown, . . . Also 
. . . Elias Ball. . .” This comes in Chap- 
ter 3, under “The founding of George- 
town.” In Chapter 5 “Up the Pee Dee 
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River 1731-1740”—page 63 (Rambles in 
the Pee Dee Basin) —“Opposite these three 
land grabbers on the Darlington side were 
two other tracts laid out on Christmas Day 
in 1736 for Bartholomew Ball, Son of Elias 
Ball, and Thomas Heywood, the former 
being the only one of the company who re- 
tained the land for his descendants.” 

From the “History of Midway Church, 
Liberty County, Georgia,” by Stacy we find 
that there was a migration to Liberty 
County, Georgia, beginning about 1752 and 
that many from South Carolina went there. 
On page 29 “Articles and Rules of Incor- 
poration agreed upon by a Society set- 
tled upon Midway and Newport in Geor- 
gia, 28th of August, 1754,” appears the 
name Edward Ball. However, it would not 
appear that he signed at that date as he 
would have been about ten years of age in 
1754 and the articles end with the sugges- 
tion that they be presented to the children 
as they grow up and that no person be 
deemed a member until signing when pro- 
posed to them. Edward Ball does not ap- 
pear among early settlers. 

On page 274 of this reference we find: 
“Mrs. Rebecca Jones married (2d) Edward 
Ball of Virginia, Jan. 21,1773. Children— 
1. Elizabeth, 2. William, b. May 31, 1777. 
3. John Osgood and Samson Edward, No- 
vember, 1779.” *Va., of course, is in error. 

Same page: “Mrs. Rebecca Ball (3) 
Thomas Quarterman, in South Carolina, in 
1779.” 

In the Index of Vol. 3—“S. C. Hist. & 
Gen. Mag.” we find page 154—“Ball, Elias, 
founder of the South Carolina family, son 
of William Ball of Devonshire, England.” 
On page 154 we find: “By her marriage 
(referring to Affra Harleston) in 1672 with 
John Coming. ... Affra became heir to 
considerable estates. Upon her death in 
1699, in pursuance of her husband’s wishes, 
she devised all her estate in joint tenancy 
to her nephew, John Harleston of Dublin. 
Ireland, and Elias Ball, the son of William 
Ball of Devonshire, England, the half 
brother of John Coming. As Mrs. Coming 
died in 1699 . . . and as Elias Ball was in 


the Province in 1701 and married to the 
sister of John Harleston and a resident of 
the Comingtee plantation, the family tradi- 
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tion which places the arrival of John Har- 
leston at 1699 or 1700 is borne out.” There 
is ever so much data here on the Harles- 
tons, but, of course, we cannot go into that. 
This Elias apparently had many descendants 
of the name Elias Ball. During the Revo- 
lution we find Elias of Comingtee and Elias 
Ball of Wamlau remaining loyal to the 
Crown—there was an Elias born 1709, who 
had a son born in 1752—Elias Ball, but it 
would appear that your Bartholomew who 
had a son born in 1736 must have been a 
son of the first Elias, who married Elizabeth 
Harleston. 

In Knight’s “Georgia Revolutionary Rec- 
ords” we find Edward Ball, pages 300-343- 
407; William 40-375; Sampson 46-375. 


Family Associations" 


The organization of Family Associations 
is a most effective means of collection and 
compilation of family records. We invite 
your cooperation. Send name and address 
of the secretary of your association to the 
Registrar General to add to this list. 

Newkirk Family Association, Florence 
Eva Dillan, Secretary, 5844 Central Ave- 
nue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Selover-Slover Family Association, Mrs. 
B. H. Hadler, Secretary, Egeland, North 
Dakota. 

Stephen Sims Family Association, Eliza- 
beth Sims-Lee, Secretary, 600 South Main 
Street, Frankfort, Indiana. 

Ganse Family Association, Henry Ganse, 
Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Garman Family Association, Mrs. M. 
Eshelman, Secretary, Elizabethtown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Gerhart Family Association, Morris Moh- 
ler, Secretary, Stevens, R. D. No. 1, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Gerlach Family Association, Harry K. 
Gerlach, Lancaster, R. D. No. 2, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Getz Family Association, Aaron G. Getz, 
Witmer, Pennsylvania. 

Gibson Family Association, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Jobes Johnson, Secretary, Havre de 
Grace, Maryland. 

Givler Family Association, Rev. Samuel 
Givler, Secretary, Laureldale, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

Glackin Family Association, David Glac- 
kin, Peach Bottom, Pennsylvania. 

Groff-Graff-Grove-Graeff Family Associa- 
tion, Harold E. Martin, Esq., Secretary, 33 
North Duke Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Groff Family Association, Aaron G. 
Harnish, Secretary, Witmer, Pennsylvania. 

Grossman Family Association, Luther 
Day Grossman, Secretary, Selinsgrove, 
Pennsylvania. 

Hambleton Family Association, Emmett 
Hambleton, Holtwood, Pennsylvania. 

Hartman Family Association, Frank 
Hartman, Buffalo Springs, Pennsylvania. 

Hastings Family Association, James 
Hastings, Oxford, Pennsylvania. 

Herr Family Association, C. H. Martin, 
Lancaster, R. D. No. 3, Pennsylvania. 

Hertzler Family Association, C. Arthur 
Hertzler, Mechanicsburg, Lancaster Co., 
Pennsylvania. 

Hershey Family Association, Mrs. Mil- 
ton G. McElroy, Secretary, Marietta, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Hess Family Association, Mrs. John S. 
Zimmerman, Secretary, Brunnerville, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Heistand Family Association, 
Hiestand, Salunga, Pennsylvania. 

Hogg Family Association, Robert Hogg, 
Cochranville, Pennsylvania. 

Hollinger Family Association, Rev. David 
Landis, Lancaster, R. D. No. 5, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

SEELYy, Joun. S. 15643, Certificate No. 
31545, issued Nov. 1, 1838, Act of June 7, 
1832, at $65.66 per annum, from March 4, 
1831. Agency, Missouri. Service—Penn- 
sylvania. Rank, Ensign. Application for 
Pension June 6, 1832. Age, born 1749. 
Residence at date of application, Ralls 
County, Missouri. 
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John Seely was born in 1749 in Phila- 
delphia County, Pa., where he entered the 
Rev. Army December 1776, served in Capt. 
Alexander Patterson’s Company in the 12th 
Pennsylvania Regiment. He was commis- 
sioned February 3, 1777, Ensign in said 
regiment, was in the battles of Ash Swamp 
and Short Hills, was discharged August 20, 
1777. He also stated that he was in the 
battles of Bunker Hill, at Germantown, 
where the 2nd Lieutenant Carethers of the 
company was killed, and in the battle of 
Brandywine (no further details given). 

In 1832 he stated he had also lived in 
Kentucky and Illinois. 

John Seely died the 26th of March, 1835, 
and was survived by the following chil- 
dren: 

Jacob Seely, Susan James, late Susan 
Seely; William Seeley, Mary James, late 
Mary Seely; George Seely, Elizabeth Lingo, 
late Elizabeth Seely; Abraham Seely, Isaac 
Seely, Sally Chitwood, late Sally Seely; 
John Seely, Ann Nowell, late Ann Seely; 
Nelly Johnson, late Nelly Seely; Katharine 
Watt, late Katharine Seely. 

No further family data on file. 


Simmons, S. 40434, Certifi- 
cate No. 12801, issued July 9, 1819, Act of 
March 18, 1818, at $8.00 per month, from 
April 27, 1818. Agency, Maryland. Serv- 
ice—Maryland. Rank, Private. Applica- 
tion for Pension April 27, 1818. Age 54 
years. Residence at date of application, 
Baltimore, Md. 

He enlisted in Chester Town, Kent Co., 
Md., July 1780, and served in Capt. James 
Woolford Gray’s Co., lst Md. Regt., until 
the end of the war; was discharged in 
Frederick Town, Md. He was in the battle 
at the Seige of York and Blueford River, 
S.C 


April 27, 1818, Baltimore, Md., James 
Richardson declares that he enlisted with 
William Simmons at Chester Town, Kent 
Co., Md., July 1780, for a term of 3 years, 
and servéd in Capt. John Hawkins Co., 
8th Md. Regt., and William Simmons was 
transferred to Capt. James Woolford Gray’s 
Co., 1st Md. Regt. Nov. 10, 1826, William 
Simmons was transferred from Maryland to 


Ohio Roll. He stated that he had lately 


removed and now resides in Stark Co., 
Ohio, where he intends to remain. 

Aug. 28, 1820, William Simmons, aged © 
61 years, of Harford Co., Md., declares he 
was enlisted at Chester Town, Md., by Col. 
Richard Boardley, 1st mustered under Capt. 
John Hawkins, ordered to Annapolis under 
Capt. Sheppard, thence sent on an expedi- 
tion to Philadelphia with horses; returned | 
to Annapolis, joined 2nd Regt. Md. Line, — 
was in Capt. Woolford Gray’s Co., etc. In 
1820 he states that his wife Elizabeth was 
upwards of 30 years of age, son Joseph 10 
years, James 7 years and John 2 years. 

No further family data on file. 

Situ, Ezra. W. 27569, Certificate No. 
28688, issued May 14, 1834, Act of June 7, 
1832, at $76.00 per annum, from March 4, 
1831. Agency, New York. Service—Mas- 
sachusetts. Rank, Private. Application for 
Pension February 26, 1834. Age, born 
1754. Residence at date of application, 
Ellisburgh, Jefferson County, N. Y. 

Ezra Smith, father of Henry Smith, was 
born at Sudbury, Mass., 1754, died Feb. 22, 
1834. Services: Summer of 1775 8 months 
Private Capt. John Nixon’s Massachusetts 
Troops; Jan. or Feb. 1776—1 year Corp., 
Capt. Minot, 3 months guarding the Bur- — 
goyne prisoners at Cambridge. 

Feb. 20, 1833, Jacop Wuitney of Stow, 
Middlesex Co., Mass., declares that “I was 
well acquainted with Ezra Smith, who was ; 
in the army at Cambridge in the Rev. War, _ 
that I was in the same Co. with him | 
about 6 weeks in the month of Jan. & 
Feb. 1776. It was then that he was one of 
the 8 months men, but I staid but about 
6 weeks, he was the first corporal in our 
Co. and our Co. was commanded by Capt. 
Minot of Westford. I have no doubt but 
that he served 8 mos., but I served only 6 
with the said Ezra Smith now lives in Ellis- 
burg, N. Y.” 

Feb. 20, 1833, THomas Situ, of Sud- 
bury, Mass., aged about 77 yrs., declares 
that he is a brother of Ezra Smith, b. 1754 — 
in Sudbury, enlisted in 1775 for 8 mos., in 
1776 enlisted for 1 yr. “I was a soldier at 


in the army.” Feb. 11, 1833, Thaddeus 
Smith, of Reading, Windsor Co., Vt., aged 
66 years, brother of said Ezra Smith, testi- 
fies in the case. 
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He married Phebe, edhe died year 
prior to Feb. 1834. 

Their children: Henry, who was 48 years 
old in 1834, Reuben, Jesse, Ezra, Rebecca, 
wife of John Sergeant, Ruth, wife of Abram 
Sheldon, Lucretia, wife of John Osgood. 

Sprinc, THomas. S. 3965, Certificate 
No. 18393, issued August 21, 1833, Act of 
June 7, 1832, at $40.00 per annum, from 
March 4, 1831. Agency, Maine. Service— 
Massachusetts, Green Mountain Boys, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. Rank, Private 
and Corporal. Application for Pension 
December 26, 1832. Age (not given). 
Residence at date of application, Hiram, 
Oxford County, Me., also was living there 
in 1818. 

He entered the Rev. Army June 20, 1775, 
in Conway, N. H.; served as a private in 
Capt. James Osgood’s Co., Col. Timothy 
Bedel’s Regt., N. H. Rangers; was at the 
taking of St. Johns and Chambly and with 
General Montgomery at the storming of 
Quebec on Dec. 31, 1775; then volunteered 
to remain and served until June 1776, as 
private in Capt. Charles Nelson’s Co., under 
Major Brown. 

Sept. 1776 he enlisted and served 3 


months in Major Hoisington’s Rangers, sta- 
tioned at Newbury, Vt., to guard the fron- 
tier. June 10, 1778, he enlisted at Ipswich, 
Mass., and served as a corporal in Capt. 
James Barry’s Co., Col. Thomas Poor’s 
Mass. Regt.; was discharged Jan. 29, 1779. 
In 1832 he was referred to as Capt. Thomas 
Spring (no explanation of that rank given). 

Feb. 12, 1819, LeEonarp HeRRIMON, of 
Eaton, N. H., and BENJAMIN HEaTH, of 
Fryeburg, Me., declare that in July or Aug., 
1775, they enlisted and served in Capt. 
James Osgood’s Co., Col. Bedel’s N. H. 
Regt. and that Thomas Spring, now of 
Hiram, belonged to the same Co., etc. 

Feb. 12, 1819, JosHuA KERLLY or KELLY 
and Puiip Pace, of Fryeburg, Me., declare 
that May 1778 they went from Conway. 
N. H., arrived at West Point and joined 
Capt. Petingall’s Co., and said Thomas 
Spring was attached to Col. Thomas Poor’s 
Regt. and in Capt. Barry’s Mass. line, etc. 

Oct. 29, 1835, Joun Waters, of Bath, 
N. H., aged 87 years, U. S. pensioner, testi- 
fies in the case. 

In 1835 Alpheus Spring, the 
son resided in Hiram, Me. 

No further family data on file. 
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Mrs. Robert P. Haynes, State Historian of Ohio, announces that Volume II 
. - of Revolutionary Soldiers Buried in Ohio will be on sale on and after March Ist 


at $2.25 a copy. 
for $4 delivered. 


Announcement 


The complete set of Volume I and II together may be purchased 


‘ 


Orders may be placed through Mrs. Haynes, who lives at 933 Center Street, 


Ashland, Ohio. 


December 24, 1937. 
ment. 
Regent 1908-1911. 
1913-1915. 
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Tae Nationa Society records with deep regret the death of Mrs. Jonathan 
P. Dolliver of Fort Dodge, lowa, on December 29, 1937. 
served as Historian General from 1904 to 1906. 


Mrs. Joun H. Van LanpincHaM, a charter member of the Society, died on 
It is with deep regret that we make this announce- 
Mrs. Van Landingham served the State of North Carolina as State 
and the National Society as Vice President General 


Mrs. Dolliver 
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Here faith is carved in stone and lifted high ap 
As pinnacle and spire to interlace 4 = 
Amazing loveliness against the sky. 


A mighty symbol of unfailing grace, : bane 
In majesty the great Cathedral 
_ A nation’s House of Prayer, a sacrament 


7 Pree whose white covenant of truth there glows 


_ Upreaching as the Vision they proclaim; 

_ A Vision beauty-crowned, through sacrifice, 

Whose altars lift their never faltering Flame. 
Close to the stars, beyond all time, faith here 
Is conqueror of unbelief and fear. 
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Since the appearance of my first article in the 
January magazine, I have received many kind let- 
ters, gracious words of congratulations and com- 
mendation, which are bound to make the recipient 
feel happy, and confident that her efforts are 
being met with approval. I find it is impossible 
to answer all of these letters, and may I voice my 
appreciation here for your kindness and your 
thoughtfulness. 

In my article for the February magazine, I 
touched upon by-laws in general, and endeavored, 
in a sort of “blanket form,” to answer questions 
which had recently been asked. I also told you 
that, in my next article, I would touch upon the 
arrangement of by-laws and the principles of 
interpretation, which should be kept in mind 
when preparing by-laws or amending them. 

Not so very long ago, I remember reading the 
following quotation: 


FELLOW MEMBERS: 


“Simplicity is the terminal point of all progress, 
as it is the terminal point of all perfection.” 


This being true, I wish we would adopt as our 
slogan the one word, “Simplicity,” when we 
start out to write by-laws. 


The first thing to be remembered is that you 
have a Constitution and By-laws of the National 
Society, as well as an Act of Incorporation. In 
this Constitution and By-laws, the National Or- 
ganization legislates for the formation of chap- 
ters, the admittance of applicants to membership 
in the National Society through a chapter, fees 
and dues, representation in Congress, etc., etc. 

You will notice that Article IX takes up the 
best part of six pages of provisions made by the 
National Society for the organization of chapters. 
Article V, Fees and Dues, further provides legis- 
lation for chapter members, as well as members 
at large, life members, etc. 

In Article IX, Section 4, a provision is made 
which authorizes a chapter “to adopt rules for 
the transaction of its own business, provided 
said rules do not conflict with the Act of Incor- 
poration, Constitution and By-laws of the National 
Society.” 


May I call your attention to Section 2, of Article 
V, “a chapter may, by its own by-laws, provide for 
additional fees for its own use.” 

I would also like to call your attention again 
to Article I, Section 1, in your National By-laws, 
and point to that phrase, “as the chapter may 
decide”; this particular decision must be applied 
to the matter of voting for, or approving of, the 
applicants for membership. This does not apply 
to anything else! To be explicit, it means that 
“the chapter may decide” whether the chapter OR 
the chapter board shall approve of the applicants 
for membership. The names of applicants coming 
before a Board for a vote of approval should not 
be brought before the chapter also. 

When you are thinking of revising your chapter 
by-laws, consider FIRST the size of your chapter, 
and realize that while the fundamental principles 
are the same for small as well as large groups, 
it is an accepted well-known fact that a small 
group works best with a less formal mode of 
procedure to govern its actions; and it would 
follow that the larger group needs the more formal 
plan of parliamentary procedure and attention to 
detail to govern the actions of a larger number, 
to insure its successful operation and progress. 

So I recommend for the smaller chapters, by- 
laws which are couched in simple words and 
phrases, that are in perfect accord with your 
National Rulings. 

I recommend, that if a chapter is not incor- 
porated, that the Constitution and By-laws be 
written in simple form as “BY-LAWS,” and that 
these by-laws be divided into articles and sections 
of “orderly arrangement,” carefully placing every- 
thing relating to any one subject in the same 
article as far as is possible. Everything relating 
to membership should be placed under that head- 
ing—all fees and dues should be placed in a certain 
article, and everything pertaining to the election 
of officers in another, etc. 

In my opinion, it is very unwise for small chap- 
ters to plan for large and unwieldy “Boards of 
Management” upon which they have made a place 
for all past Regents, and Chairmen of all Stand- 
ing Committees, etc. This arrangement is not a 
wise one, for the past Regents are no longer 
“elected” officers—and appointed Chairmen of 
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Committees would soon outnumber your own 
Elected Officers. Your National By-laws, Article 
IX, Section 4, names the officers recognized by the 
National Society: “Regent, the First Vice Regent, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Registrar,’ and says 
further—‘each chapter may elect such additional 
officers as it deems necessary to conduct its local 
affairs.” 

Robert’s “Parliamentary Law,” p. 249, tells you 
that “The by-laws should provide for a Board, 
specifying the number of members, HOW THEY 
SHALL BE ELECTED, etc., just as in the case 
of officers.” Please turn to that page and read it. 


When the National Rulings are used, such as 
Article II on Objects, and Article III on Eligibility, 
do not change the National By-law to suit your 
own ideas. Either quote these articles verbatim, 
or else say, “The object of this chapter shall be 
to promote the objects and interests of the Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. (National Constitution, page 6, Article II, 
etc.)” 


The following general outline is one I recom- 
mend for by-laws—See Robert’s “Parliamentary 
Law,” Chapter XXXVI: 


I. Name; II. Object; II. Eligibility; IV. 
Membership; V. Officers (and Method of Elec- 
tion); VI. Duties of Officers; VII. Meetings 
—regular, special, and annual—(Name your 
quorum) (See footnote); VIII. Fees and dues 
(Consult your National By-laws, Article V) ; 
IX. Executive Board (quorum?) ; X. Committees 
appointed?; XI. Parliamentary Authority? ; 
XII. Amendments. 


When each article is written, it should be care- 
fully worded, the meaning made very clear! 
Robert tells us that “When the meaning is clear, 
the Society, even by unanimous vote, can not 
change that meaning.” 


When a by-law is ambiguous “and susceptible of 
two meanings, one of which conflicts with another 
by-law, and the other does not, the latter must be 
taken as the true meaning.” 


Also remember that a definite, specific rule has 
authority over a statement made in a general way! 
One principle of interpretation that is generally 
misunderstood, is this: “Whenever the by-laws, 
authorize specifically certain things, other things of 
the same class are, BY IMPLICATION, pro- 
hibited.” Thus, when the by-laws explicitly state 
that a certain number of Honorary Presidents and 
Vice Presidents may be elected, it virtually pro- 
hibits the election of other Honorary Officers. 

Remember that a permission granting certain 
privileges carries with it the right to that privilege 
specifically, or a part thereof, to the effect that if 


you are granted permission to take six books—you = 


may, if you choose, take one—but you are pro- : 
hibited taking a dozen. 


Thus, you will find that a thorough study of the __ 


“Principles of Interpretation” would be of great 


assistance; and you would find that it would lead 
you right back to the thought that the simplest _ 


by-laws, clearly stated in simple words and phrase- 
ology, are the best after all! 


Footnote: The duties of a Membership Com- © 
mittee are as follows. Names of applicants with © 


letters of reference and recommendation are a 


given to this Committee for investigation, and — 


at a stated or given time, the Committee reports _ 


its findings to the Executive Board or to the 


Chapter, whichever is designated in the by-laws a ; 


to receive this report. The Membership Com- | 
mittee does not vote on the names of applicants; , 
the Chapter OR the Board votes on these names, 
“as the Chapter may decide.” 


Be sure to provide for a quorum for regular — 


meetings of your Chapter and also for the meet- 
ings of your Executive Board. 


Robert says that your quorum is a majority of 
all the members. 


If you do not 
provide for a smaller quorum in your by-laws, — 


consent cannot be given when a quorum is not 


present, and a notice at that time is not valid. — 


I advise you not to permit long terms of office _ 


and frequent re-elections; they create an “un- 
healthy condition” and eventually lead to serious — 
problems! Rotation in office is absolutely neces- 
sary to the growth of any organization. No mem- — 
ber should hold more than one office at any one 
time; and while it might be best for the smaller 
chapter to allow two consecutive terms in the 
same office, a provision should be made in the 
by-laws prohibiting a member's serving on the 
Executive Board for longer than four or six 
consecutive years. 


Please note that the National By-laws do a. 


mention “Non-resident members,” and a chapter — 
has no right to create such a class, nor consider 
members who live out of a certain district, other 
than chapter members with all the rights and 
privileges of the regular member. Chapters 
have no right to have by-laws which discriminate 
against members who live outside of the locality 


in which the chapter is located. < 


In the next issue, I will give the space over to 
answering certain questions which have come 
to me. 

Faithfully yours, 


Arene B. N. Moss 


(Mrs. John Trigg Moss.) 


Remember that a unanimous 
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The editor is happy to welcome Gerald G. Gross as guest contributor to the Book Reviews Department 


this month. Mr. Gross is a staff writer for the Washington Post, for which he writes many medical and 

scientific articles. He is the author of a series on social diseases which has been widely discussed and 

highly commended. He serves as a contact man for the Post with outstanding medical authorities, and 

covers the conventions of medical organizations, by which he is regarded as one of the ablest com- 
mentators in their field 


Dr. Bodo Otto and the Medical Back- 
ground of the American Revolution. 
James E. Gibson. Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher. $4.00. 


Painstaking research, involving the dis- 
criminating use of source material, has gone 
into this useful work of James E. Gibson. 
Partly a biography of an honorable Ger- 
man physician who sought his fortune in 
the New World and partly a discussion, ad- 
mirably disinterested, of the hospital and 
medical phases of the Revolutionary War, 
it possesses a genuine attraction for all who 
would look “behind the scenes” in the 
struggle for American independence. 

In the summer of 1711, in Hanover, a 
son was born to Christopher and Maria 
Magdalena Otto. Christened Bodo, for his 
godfather, Baron Bodo von Oberg, the 
couple’s firstborn was destined to play an 
important, if not conspicuous, role as 
Senior Physician and Surgeon of Medical 
Headquarters at Valley Forge. At the age 
of 13 he was apprenticed to a surgeon in 
Hildesheim, subsequently took advanced 
training in Hamburg and, finally, was ad- 
mitted to practice in historic Liineburg in 
1736. At about the time of his profes- 
sional approval by the “College of Sur- 
geons,” Dr. Otto took his first bride. She 
died two years later, leaving a baby daugh- 
ter. By his second wife, wed in Liineburg 
in 1742, he became the father of three sons 
and one daughter. The latter died in child- 
hood but Frederick Christopher, Bodo, Jr.. 


and John Augustus Otto not only reached 
maturity but, like their distinguished father. 
served their adopted land in both civil and 
military capacities. 

Whether it was for reasons political, per- 
sonal or professional that Dr. Otto decided 
to migrate to the Colonies, the author does 
not presume to say with finality. In the 
spring of 1755 the 44-year-old doctor, with 
his wife and four children, embarked on 
the Neptune for Philadelphia, reaching 
their destination in the good time of eight 
weeks. 

Publishing, in pamphlet form, his qualifi- 
cations as a means of getting himself 
started in practice, Dr. Otto said, in part: 


“In many English families, where I have 
the honour to practice, I have not only 
been advised, but urgently pressed to do so 
for the following two reasons: First, in 
order to let the public know that I am no 
interloper, who by chance has pickt up a 
receipt how to prepare a plaster, or to 
serve some drops, let it be to some or no 
purpose; but that I have had the regular 
education of a surgeon. . Secondly, 
that since I am a stranger in this part of 
the world, magistrates may be convinced, 
that I have enjoyed in Europe the protec- 
tions of persons of dignity, and that both 
my conduct and talents have been approved 
by them. So consequently I make bold in 
America, not to claim but to beg the favour 
of the public in general and the patronage 
of persons of distinction in particular; as- 
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suring every one of his station, that it shall 
be my unwearied endeavour to merit the 
name of 

Their faithful and devoted humble servant 


Bopo OrtTo.” 


Some time prior to 1760 the Otto family 
removed to southern New Jersey, where 
they lived six or seven years. Then they 
came back to Philadelphia, residing there 
for a relatively short time before going to 
Reading, the city of Dr. Otto’s death in 
1787. It was there that this modest and 
able immigrant was in medical practice at 
the outbreak of the Revolution. 

“At the beginning of the War,” he once 
wrote, “I was chosen Surgeon of the Bat- 
talion of the Flying Camp Troops by the 
Committee of Berks County, and in the un- 
expected attack of the enemy at Long Island 
our troops retired in great haste and I lost 
all my medicines and instruments.” 

An old man when he joined the cause 
of the Colonists against England, Dr. Otto 
pitched wholeheartedly into the task of 
treating the dread typhus fever, dysentery, 
venereal complaints, jaundice, rash, mea- 
sles, scurvy, paralysis, consumption, et 
cetera, not to mention the grievous wounds 
caused by musket balls. 

Difficulties of adequate hospitalization 
and medical treatment at Valley Forge and 
the celebrated Shippen-Rush-Morgan feud 
over administration of the hospitals of the 
Continental Army are presented in detail, 
the author relying upon authenticated docu- 
mentary evidence throughout. The book 
closes with a brief account of Dr. Otto’s 
death, his burial in the Trinity Lutheran 
Church grounds at Reading and mention 
of the fact that his monument bears a 
bronze tablet dedicated by the local chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

“While no outstanding achievement ap- 
pears in the life of Bodo Otto,” Mr. Gibson 
concludes, “yet his history has been well 
worth recording, for it includes the expe- 
riences of many unsung patriots of the late 
Colonial period and the early days of the 
republic. Conscientious and thorough, Dr. 
Otto met and solved the problems of his 
times to the best of his understanding and 
ability; unafraid and with self-confidence, 
he frequently changes his plans when 
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tunities presented themselves. He was the 
father of three sons, of whom he might well 
have been proud; grandfather of two physi- a 
cians, who left enviable reputations in their _ 
profession; besides the ancestor of a mem- 
ber of Abraham Lincoln’s Cabinet (Judge 
William T. Otto, a great-grandson, who was — 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior), and a 
number of creditable descendants now liv- | 
ing, so it may be claimed that some of the 
characteristics of this venerable man have __ 
been carried through the blood of five gen- _ 
erations.” 


proved wrong, or he thought better oppor- 7 


GERALD G. Gross. 


The Old South—by William Edward __ 
Dodd. The Macmillan 
N. Y. $3.75. 


In this, the first volume of a forthcom- _ 
ing series of four dealing with the history 
of the Old South, Mr. William Edward 
Dodd, has directed his attention upon the 
beginnings of our democracy as it flickered 
into life through the hardships that befell 
the first settlers in the earliest colonization _ 
of America in Virginia, Maryland and all 
Carolinas. : 

However submissive to laws, regulations, — 
religious and civic these first pioneers may 
have been in their home land, the arrival 
on American soil imbued them with the 
spirit of freedom as freedom was in the 
air, in the vast distances, in the great for- 
ests and in the numerous rivers and water- 
ways that beckoned to home seekers. They 
wanted free lands for their homesteads, free 
trade with their products, hides, pelts and 
later their crops of tobacco and corn free 
of tax, freedom in their religious worship _ 
and freedom from the yoke of kingly rule. 
And they began taking advantage of their | 
great distance from the long arm of the om 
English law. Sir Edwin Sandys, the Sec- 
retary of the Company used by Mr. Dodd 
in his frontispiece, was liberal and demo- if 
cratic. 

Mr. Dodd brings out a number of facts i 
relating to our earliest history not gen- 
erally known. Among these he points cat 
that Virginia and Maryland were almost — 
ready to go over to the Dutch side in the 
War of 1672. He also makes clear that — 
the influences of contemporary conditions 
in Europe made the Colonists what they — 
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were; and that the voting system was 
nearly equal to manhood suffrage. These 
particular facts have been but little written 
by previous historical writers. 
_ The book is abundant in detail and rich 
in its carefully authenticated descriptions 
of the new land and its natural features. 
No element contributing to the life of the 
common man has been left out of the book. 
The county courts and churches are touched 
upon. And steadily as the years passed 
charters and laws were disregarded, so 
also the navigation acts. The established 


churches were not followed in their pre- 


cepts. While the quitrents continued, they 
were not paid and not even the authority 
of the King, Governors and councils was 
respected. While scores suffered execution 
for their rebellion and treason, the mixed 
population that was forming established 
settlements, defied the governments at Wil- 


i liamsburg, Charlestown and in England 


alike. Soon the representatives of the peo- 
ple, the plain free men, controlled their lo- 
cal communities, won over Councils and 
Governors to their cause and even pleaded 
that cause in London. 

Through Mr. Dodd’s interpretation and 

- suggestion this revelation of the Old South 
traces the growth of our democratic form 
of Government from the beginning to the 
year 1690. Brief and simple it carries less 
of documentary references and bibliography 
than some students of early Virginia his- 
tory would desire. Mr. Dodd supports his 
statements with his footnotes and with an 
assortment of interesting old maps and 
_ drawings dating from 1666 to 1751. These 
with quotations from old reports and ear- 
liest records add greatly to the reader’s 
enjoyment. 
The first volume of his series is intensely 
interesting and a most worthwhile book by 
itself and is a prophecy and a promise of 
the scope of the completed set which can- 
not fail of being a work of importance and 
distinction. The title of the next volume 
is “The First American Social Order.” 

Mr. William E. Dodd is the former Presi- 
dent of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, for a number of years Professor of 
American History at the University of Chi- 
cago and a former Ambassador to Ger- 
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The First Rebel. Neil H. Swanson. 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $3. 


Very cleverly, the publishers of this book 
have given it two title pages. The first is 
a facsimile of the 1834 edition of James 
Smith’s Memoirs, based on the diary he 
kept: During his captivity with the In- 
dians, in the years 1755, °56, °57, °58 and 
’59, in which the Customs, Manners, Tradi- 
tions, Theological Sentiments, Mode of 
Warfare, Military Tactics, Discipline and 
Encampments, Treatment of Prisoners, &c., 
are better explained, and more minutely 
related, than has been heretofore done, by 
any author on that subject. Together 
with a Description of the Soil, Timber and 
Waters, where he travelled with the In- 
dians during his Captivity. To which is 
added, A Brief Account of some very un- 
common Occurrences, which transpired 
after his return from Captivity; as well as 
of the different Campaigns carried on 
against the Indians to the westward of Fort 
Pitt, since the Year 1755, to the present 
date, 1799. Written by Himself. Phila- 
delphia: Grigg & Elliot, 9 North Fourth 
Street. 1834. 

The second title page, though actually 
modern in makeup, gives an effect of quaint- 
ness by the use of diversified type and dis- 
tinctive phraseology. This, too, is worthy 
of quotation, since far more fully and 
arrestingly than the average banal “blurb,” 
it reveals the contents and purport of the 
document and the discussion: 

“The First Rebel being a lost chapter of 
our history and a true narrative of Amer- 
ica’s first uprising against English mili- 
tary authority and an account of the first 
fighting between armed colonists and Brit- 
ish regulars together with a biography of 
Colonel James Smith who was captured 
by savages, ran the gantlet, saw the prison- 
ers of the Braddock massacre burned at 
the stake, lived five years as an Indian, 
escaped, served through three wilderness 
campaigns, and led the Pennsylvania rebel- 
lion in which backwoodsmen fought the 
famous Black Watch, besieged a British 
fort, captured its commander and part of 
its garrison, and in the year 1765 forced 
its evacuation ten years before Lexington. 
Recounted from Contemporary Documents 


many 
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by Neil H. Swanson. Farrar & Rinehart, 
Incorporated. New York. Toronto.” 

In presenting the “First Rebel” with such 
striking originality, the publishers have 
given it a good sendoff; and in bringing 
it out at approximately the same time as 
“Black Forest” they have made another 
clever move. For while the treatment in 
each case is individual, the subject matter 
in the two books is to a certain degree 
correlative and they serve to complement 
each other. Neil Swanson does not fail to 
“feature” the “great road” which Mead 
Minnigerode has interpreted; while General 
Forbes and Henry Bouquet, his Swiss Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, figure almost as promi- 
nently in “The First Rebel” as they do in 
“Black Forest.” 

The detailed descriptions of massacres 
and murders in which Mr. Swanson ap- 
parently delights, are so harrowing that 
they may well cause the average reader 
to writhe; and the love story is so con- 
densed and overshadowed that the romanti- 
cally inclined will almost inevitably be dis- 
appointed in not hearing more about James 
Smith’s wife, Anne Wilson. But these are 
details with which only the captious will 
find fault. For Mr. Swanson has produced 
a work of the first importance, both from 
the viewpoint of history and the viewpoint 
of art. F. P. 


Northwest Passage. Kenneth Rob- 
erts. Doubleday Doran. New York. 
$2.50. 


Every American woman interested in 
the history and literature of her country, 
should read “Drums Along the Mohawk”, 
“Black Forest” and “Northwest Passage”, 
for all are great books treating great sub- 
jects. But she should not read them too 
close together. If she does she will run 
the risk of dreaming about massacres and 
looking for lurking Indians everywhere, so 
vivid and omnipresent will these become 
to her. Walter Edmonds has put the most 
force into his story, ‘Meade Minnegerode 
the most romance and Kenneth Roberts the 
most far-flung adventure; but all of them 
feature the red race in a blood curdling 
manner. Only Kenneth Roberts has spoken 
an occasional good word for it—indeed, 
he makes the little slave-boy, Billy, cap- 
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tured at the “surprise of St. Francis”, one 
of the most appealing characters of the 
book. But he is a minor one, seen objec- 
tively through the eyes of the hero, a young 
painter named Langdon Towne, and we 
never learn the ultimate fate of the small 
prisoner who “never whimpered”, who 
“learned to think like a white boy”, and 
who was casually transferred from one 
owner to another to satisfy the whim of a 
selfish woman. All the characters are very 
real; there is not one, no matter how 
briefly appearing or how lightly sketched, 
that does not seem to come alive. Robert 
Rogers is a colossal figure; but others, 
only pigmies by comparison, gain impor- 
tance and glow with vitality through the 
authors genius. 

Personally this reviewer enjoyed more 
than any others the scenes lain in Cam- 
bridge when Harvard University was very 
young, and the episodes in London, when 
the splendor and squalor of that city were 
even more closely intermingled than they 
are now. But this is a matter of individual 
taste, and most readers will probably pre- 
fer the portions of the book that deal with 
discovery and frontier life. She also felt 
that the touches of humor which enliven 
the pages, though few and far between, are 
exceptionally delightful. Most significant 
of all, however, is the text of the brief 
foreword which sets the tone of the story 
and reveals the author’s own philosophy 
of life: 

“The Northwest Passage, in the imagi- 
nation of all free people, is a short cut to 
fame, fortune and romance—a_ hidden 
route to Golconda and the mystic East. 
On every side of us are men who hunt 
perpetually for their personal Northwest 
Passage, too often sacrificing health, 
strength and life itself to the search; and 
who shall say they are not happier in their 
vain but hopeful quest than wiser, duller 
folk who sit at home, venturing nothing 
and, with sour laughs, deriding and seekers 
for that fabled thoroughfare—that panacea 
for all the afflictions of a humdrum world.” 

This is just another way of saying what 
Solomon meant when he exclaimed: 
“Where there is no vision the people 
perish!” And what the Spanish Conquis- 
cadorers used as their slogan, “It is the 
quest for treasure, rather than treasure 
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itself, that makes life worthwhile.” Ken- 
neth Roberts, like the characters he set 
before us, has found it is true. So have 
all of us who have explored a far country 
and searched for treasure and kept to a 
vision. We know that it has been worth- 


while.—F. P. K. 


Not All Laughter. A Mirror to Our 
Times. Eleanor Morton. The John 
C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 
$1.50. 


Fulton Oursler, himself an editor and 
author of note, describes this book, in the 
Foreword which he has written to it, as “a 
pleasant medley to have by the bedside for 
a fretful hour.”—“Wander through its 
formless maze and you will come to find 
harmony and consistency,” he admonishes 
the prospective reader; and adds, “The 
author has seen life from a point of view. 
It is her confident sympathy with people 
which gives pattern to disjecta membra, a 
sense of belonging together. In them one 
will find the author’s pleasure in the spec- 
tacle of life, a sense of its mystery, and a 
modest groping for its meaning. Her pieces 
have sincerity and common sense and a 
kind of homely art that deserve a life 
beyond the hasty pages of the daily paper.” 

My own views on this volume harmonize 
so completely with those of Mr. Oursler 
that I feel I cannot do better than quote 
what he has said. Though I did not keep 
the book by my bedside for a fretful hour, 
I did keep it close at hand during a dull 
journey, and found it an ideal traveling 
companion. Some of the sketches are far 
more striking than others—this is inevi- 
table, in a collection of a hundred; but if 
one occasionally misses fire, another makes 
up for that by kindling a real flame. I 
have never read a better analysis of the 
Coolidges than the one contained in the 
essay entitled “When the White House was 
on a Side Street.” John and Abigail Adams 
are equally well interpreted through the 
medium of “Dearest Friend.” “Meschi- 
anza” recalls “something as exquisite, as 
glamourous as a fairy tale; The most 
strange exotic day in the history of the 
American Revolution.” The “Widow Todd” 


tells the story of the woman who, during 
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her second husband’s administration, was 
described as the most popular person in the 
United States, and whose name was neither 
Grace Coolidge nor Frances Cleveland, but 
Dolly Madison. “The Romance of the 
Rose” gives a fascinating slant to bygone 
history also. 

But why go on? The reviewer’s recom- 
mendation is that all persons facing fretful 
hours or dull journeys should investigate 
for themselves the sources of solace con- 
tained in this collection. F. P. K. 


Singing in the Wilderness. By Donald 
Culross Peattie. 239 pp. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 


In “Singing in the Wilderness,” Donald 
Culross Peattie, a modern naturalist whose 
prose style is widely known for its poetic 
quality, brings us the story of John James 
Audubon, great pioneer naturalist who died 
just a century ago this year. 

Perhaps it is more truthful to say he pre- 
sents there his salute to Audubon, just as 
the jacket of the book affirms—for the pages 
contain as much of Peattie as they do of 
the bird-lover whose name is today enjoy- 
ing a period of renewed popular acclaim. 

Frankly, and in singing words, the au- 
thor claims a spiritual kinship with Audu- 
bon and through his own love of the Ameri- 
can out-of-doors—after a sojourn abroad— 
tries to convey the exultant joy which was 
the early naturalist’s when the wilderness 
revealed to him its treasures. 

The compelling force which went with 
Audubon down the Ohio, down the Mis- 
sissippi, into the Louisiana swamps—al- 
ways in the search of new birds—is pre- 
sented by Peattie as something which was 
evident from birth and could no more have 
been denied than breathing itself. 

Audubon was a French adventurer for 
whom the wilderness sang its most gorgeous 
song. (Only the French, Mr. Peattie said, 
really loved the early America.) This 
singing and his love for Lucy, his wife, were 
the real things in his life. Beside them, 
his business failures seem unimportant in- 
deed. 

The controversial subject of Audubon’s 
birth is not a controversy at all in the mind 
of Mr. Peattie. Not°as a probable lost 
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Dauphin, but as the beloved son of an 
understanding—if gruff—sea captain whose 
name he bore, is the great bird painter 
presented. 

In his slight volume, Mr. Peattie makes 
no attempt to present a full biographical 
account of Audubon. He selects his mate- 
rial with an artistic hand, gives his imagina- 
tion full rein, and presents an idyllic por- 
trait in prose that sings and sparkles. It 
is a brilliant and touching narrative—as 
colorful as a tulip bloom, as graceful as an 
oriole. After its words have ended, it con- 
tinues to sing in the heart. 


CHRISTINE SADLER. 


Audubon. By Constance Rourke. 317 
pp. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York. $3. 


In this biography of Audubon, an author- 
ity on the American frontier has presented 
the master naturalist just as he presented 
his birds—in his own habitat. 

Miss Rourke has followed in his foot- 
steps from Pennsylvania to Kentucky, to 
Louisiana, and even to the Florida Keys, 
and as she has depicted his findings she 
has also painted in the great American 
wilderness as it was when Audubon knew 
it. 

In her book, Audubon becomes a fron- 
tiersman whose possible royal French birth 
did not prevent his enjoying the back- 
woods, even as Daniel Boone enjoyed them. 
Audubon was not only an imaginative 
artist, but a hunter who often paid board 
for himself and his family with the meat 
he brought home from hunting trips. He 
went on expeditions with the Indians and 
learned much about bird habits, and pos- 
sibly color mixing, from them. Boone 
taught him how to call the wild turkey in 
its own language. If someone had to 
walk long distances for provisions, Audu- 
bon always volunteered. 

He loved ice jams and canebrakes; he 
loved to sleep on the ground. He and his 
young wife, Lucy, swam and dived in the 
fresh wilderness streams—and always 
Audubon worked, and worked. The hours 
he spent sketching, painting, and hunting 
specimens were interminable. His thirst 
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for new information and a better knowl- 
edge of painting technique was unquench- 
able. Singleness of purpose drove him 
steadily forward, and his energy was un- 
flagging. 

Miss Rourke’s book is as inspirational as 
it is entertaining. It reaffirms the belief 
that there was more to the American fron- 
tier than uncouthness and it also reaffirms — 
the almost outmoded belief that success — 
ultimately rewards him who consecrates his 
efforts to attainment of a specific goal. 

The author has given years to the study — 
of the prints in Audubon’s “Birds of Amer- 
ica” and the original paintings from which 
these prints were made. Her extensive re- 
search has taken her all over the country 
to find unfamiliar portraits and black-chalk 
drawings in private collections. Audubon 
was lavish with his drawings. He sup- | 
ported himself in many American cities by 
painting portraits on order. He sketched 
in backwoods inns, on flatboats. He taught 
many pupils. 
lieve that all of his work has yet been un- © 
covered. Miss Rourke is sure he deserves 
a sure place in the development of Ameri- 
can art, as well as for his work as a natu- — 
ralist. 

Written by one whose eyes are keen and 
who loves beauty as Audubon did, this 
biography is a bright addition to Ameri- 
can literature. 

CHRISTINE SADLER. 


Announcement 


The editor has been asked to announce _ 


the publication of “Legends of the Long- 
house” by Jesse Cornplanter which is sched- 


uled for publication by W. J. Lippincott __ 


this month at the price of $2. These 


legends, according to Mrs. Walter A. Hen- _ 


ricks, State Chairman of the American In- 
dian Committee of the D. A. R. of New 


York State, are ancient tales of the Senecas, __ 


that Jesse Cornplanter himself heard his — 


father and grandfather tell in the longhouse 
on the Cattaraugus Reservation. Jesse isthe _ 


last living descendant of the Cornplanters — 
of Washington’s time, who was given a 


reservation in Pennsylvania because of his — 
contribution to the American colonies at 


The 


the time of the Revolutionary War. 
author is his own illustrator. 


There is no reason to be- _ 
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The following pictures are listed as suit- 
able for the type of audience indicated, and 
the synopsis is given to aid you in selecting 
your motion picture entertainment. 


ADVENTURES OF MARCO POLO 
(United Artists) 


Gary Cooper, Sigrid Gurie. 


This lavish production has a background of 
spectacular battle scenes and rich settings of 
bygone days. This young adventurer started 
out in the year 1277 A. D. finally reaching the 
realm of Kubla Khan. This romantic fantasy 
of the Thirteenth Century is one of the pic- 
tures all will want to see. A. Y. Older 


children. 
ivy 
THE BUCCANEER (Paramount) 


Frederic March, Franciska Gaal, Mar- 
got Grahame. 


Another picture with a background of 
American history, done by the well known 
Cecil DeMille. The plot is laid in New Or- 
leans in 1812 and the pirate Jean Lafitte 
plays a prominent role as well as many other 
characters of the day, among whom is An- 
drew Jackson. A large and fine cast and 
lavish settings make this well worth seeing. 
A. Y. Older children. 

Pe & 
HAWAII CALLS (RKO) 
a Bobby Breen, Juanita Quigley, 
Cobb. 


This musical comedy is about two stowaway 
boys on a boat and their arrival at Honolulu. 
They have many exciting adventures. There 
are some spectacular scenes and good music. 


A. 


Irvin 


Henrietta S. McInTIRE 


Chairman 


PENROD AND HIS TWIN BROTHER 

(Warner Bros.) 

Billy and Bobby Mauch, Spring Bying- 
ton. 

In many ways this is a “follow up” of 
“Penrod and Sam”. Rodney gets Penrod and 
his dog into trouble and as they are finding 
Rodney they discover another boy and his 


dog. The children, the dogs, and carrier 

pigeons all add to the picture. Good family 

entertainment. 

HAWAIIAN BUCKAROO 
(20th Century-Fox) 


Smith Ballew, Evalyn Knapp. — 


The story of an Arizona cowboy who goes 
to Hawaii to raise pineapples after the dust 
storms have ruined his cattle business, and 
has many novel experiences. A Western story 
with an Hawaiian background. A. Y. 


LOVE ON A BUDGET (20th Century-Fox) 


Jed Prouty, Shirley Deane, Alan Dine- 
hart. 

Another of the Jones family series. A new 
idea which is well worked out, in a way to 
both amuse and entertain. A. Older 
children. 


GOLD IS WHERE YOU FIND IT 


(Warner Bros.) 
George Brent, Olivia deHavilland. 


This picture, done in Technicolor, is set in 
California shortly after the discovery of gold 
in the 40’s, showing the warfare there be- 
tween the agriculturists and the hydraulic 
miners. There is romance and plenty of ac- 
tion and many beautiful out of door scenes 
showing large wheat fields, gold filled moun- 


tainsides, and great groves of orange trees, 
grapevines, etc. Another American history 
picture. Family. 
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re SAMUEL GOLDWYN PRESENTS GARY COOPER IN “THE ADVENTURES OF MARCO POLO,” WITH BASIL RATHBONE __ 
AND SIGRID CURIE 
goes 
dust THE GOLDWYN FOLLIES (United y by 
and Artists ) story of a boy who does not get along with | 
amy Charlie McCarthy and Edgar Bergen, his a, — ae the love of a devoted >. 
Adolphe Menjou. mother. ood family picture. 
Fox) This musical extravaganza with lavish set- ; 
Dine- tings is produced with a background of stage HAVING A WONDERFUL TIME (RKO) 
scenes in Hollywood. There is a large and 
— capable cast and entertainment galore. Also Ginger Rogers, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. Se 
ay to some very fine music. A. Y This is a 
Jider 
MAD ABOUT MUSIC (Universal) The scene a summer camp and a ele 
Deanna Durbin, Herbert Marshall. which ends in a romance. A. Y. 
girl in a girl’s school in Swit- 
zerland persuades a bachelor to act as her re 
father, and while in Paris they meet her PARADISE FOR THREE (MGM) ss , 
set in mother. Music plays a large part in the pic- 2 Frank Morgan, Robert Young, Flor- py i 
gold ture and Deanna Durbin sings in her usual §=—ence Rice, Edna May Oliver. . 
e be- attractive way. A. Y. Older children. sellin 
raulic A wealthy Vienna capitalist who is vaca- 
of ac- BENEFITS FORGOT (MGM) tioning in the Swiss Alps decides to pose as 
cenes a poor man; he therefore has his butler pass 
noun- Walter Huston, Beulah Bondi, James for the wealthy man, much to the surprise of _ 4 
trees, Stewart. his daughter when she arrives. The skiing 
istory A rather intense study of typical American and the snow scenes in the Alps are beautiful — 


characters of about 85 years ago, adapted and there is good comedy throughout. A. Y. — 4 
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GERALDINE WELLS, BECKER CIRL OF THE ELIZABETH 
BENTON CHAPTER OF MISSOURI 


“Becker Girls” 


Geraldine Wells is the “Becker Girl” of 
the Elizabeth Benton Chapter, N. S. D. 
A. R. of Kansas City, oldest, second largest, 
and one of the most active chapters in the 
state of Missouri. This chapter sponsors 
all phases of the National Society’s work 
and firmly believes in the education of 
youth. It is assisting a “Becker Girl” this 
year for the first time. It also carries four 
student loans; contributes to the Kate Dun- 
can Smith and Tamassee Schools; has 
twelve Junior American Citizen Clubs; em- 
ploys a teacher in a night school for aliens 
who are studying to become naturalized; 
maintains a scholarship at the School of 
the Ozarks; and contributes to the Gold 
Star Scholarship Fund, which is main- 
tained by local high school teachers assist- 
ing boys and girls to complete their educa- 
tion. Through such activities as these, the 


chapter believes that it is paving the way 
through the young people of today to be- 
come the solid citizens of tomorrow. 

In presenting this admirable report, Mrs. 
Henry W. Townsend, regent of the Eliza- 
beth Benton Chapter, quotes a writer who 
has said, “Youth is such a precious thing!” 
And herself makes a sage comment on this 
quotation. “It is precious because we have 
it only once, and our members believe that 
in those early impressionable years lives 
are molded and made.” 

Mrs. Henry S. Morse, regent of the 
Hannah Woodruff Chapter, N. S. D. 
A. R., of Southington, Connecticut, has sent 
us the following poem, written by Evalyn 
Joy, the “Becker Girl” sponsored by this 
chapter: 

Lire Is Not a PLayGRouND 
Life is not a playground 
Where people live for fun 
Life has certain services 
That God says must be done. 
Life goes on forever 
And in the time we live 
Let’s keep a steady level 
On the purposes He gives. 
Now when your work is done 
And you’ve accomplished what you should 
You can truly say you've won 
On the road God said you would. 


Anniversary Celebrations 


Exercises in observance of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of Francois Joseph Paul de Grasse, Mar- 
quis de Grasse-Tilly, were recently held 
by the Comte de Grasse Chapter, Na- 
tional Society Daughters of the American 
Revolution, at Yorktown, Virginia. 

The principal address was delivered by 
Lieutenant Virginius R. Roane, U. S. N. 
He began his address with this statement, 
“The name of George Washington is im- 
mortalized, we honor the genius of his co- 
actors, Lafayette and Rochambeau—what 
do we do about the man who played such 
a great part by sea to gain the colonies 
their liberty? The question is, Who is the 
man? He is the zealous and efficient Com- 
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mander of the French Fleet, Admiral Comte 
de Grasse.” 

In relating events leading up to the battle 
on September 5th, Lieutenant Roane de- 
scribed the desperate situation of the col- 
onies and the appeal made by Washing- 
ton to France. He also quoted from Ro- 
chambeau’s letter to de Grasse. “I will not 
deceive you, sir; these people are at the 
end of their resources, General Washington 
has but a handful of men, the army of 
Cornwallis is in the heart of Virginia, this 
country is at bay, all its resources failing. 

Come, America is in distress.” Lieu- 
tenant Roane further gave a graphic de- 
scription of preparations made by de 
Grasse when he decided to sail for the coast 
of Virginia: how he induced Saint Simon 
in Haiti to lend 3,200 troops and over 100 
cannons, and how de Grasse himself bor- 
rowed $600,000 in Havana, for which he 
gave his chateau in France as security. 

Details were given of the part played by 
de Grasse in the surrender of Yorktown 
and the tremendous effect which he and the 
gallant Frenchmen under his command had 
upon this and upon the eventual inde- 
pendence of the United States. (The mag- 
nitude of this part is recognized by few 
persons except profound students of his- 
tory.) There was also a vivid description 
of the events from the blockading of the 
York River to the end of the siege. 

Lieutenant Roane quoted from a letter, 
written to Mrs. Chenoweth, Regent of the 
Chapter, by the late Myron T. Herrick, 
American Ambassador to France. “It is our 
duty to revive the memory of the Admiral 
de Grasse, and ensure for him the place in 
history which has through strange neg- 
ligence been denied him.” Lieutenant 
Roane’s own views as expressed were in 
entire accord with those of the late Am- 
bassador, for he exclaimed emphatically, 
“The fame gained by de Grasse must be 
preserved!” This has always been one of 
the main objectives of the Comte de Grasse 
Chapter. Ever since its organization in 
1922 it has kept the fires of tribute burning 
to de Grasse and to Yorktown Day, and in 
its chapter house—the first customs house 
in America—have been placed tablets, por- 
traits, and souvenirs of the distinguished 
Admiral. 


Lieutenant Roane’s address closed with 


COMTE FRANCOIS JOSEPH PAUL DE GRASSE, COM- 
MANDER OF THE FRENCH FLEET 


a plea for a statue of de Grasse which 
should be placed beside those of Washing- 
ton and Lafayette, thus carrying out the 
idea embodied by Senator Copeland of 
New York in a bill recently introduced pro- 
viding for the appropriation of money for 
a memorial to de Grasse in the city of 
Washington. 

After the retiring of the colors a cere- 
mony of placing wreaths at the Victory 
Monument was held. The Reverend A. J. 
Renforth offered the invocation. Wreaths 
were placed by the Moore House Society 
Children of the American Revolution and 
by the Comte de Grasse Chapter. 

“Taps” by a bugler from the Naval Mine 
Depot closed a very impressive ceremony. 

The Pilgrim Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., 
of Iowa City, Iowa, celebrated its fortieth 
anniversary on February 12th with the 
largest membership in its history, number- 
ing one hundred and eight. The Pilgrim 
Chapter has recently dedicated a bronze 
tablet in Oakland Cemetery, memoralizing 
Anna Sackett Sharpless, the daughter of 
Dr. Samuel Sackett, a Revolutionary pa- 
triot. 

The Coosuck Chapter, N.S. D. A. R., 
of North Haverhill, New Hampshire, cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
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founding with appropriate ceremonies. A 
festive meeting marked by a notable pro- 
gram was held at the home of the regent, 
Mrs. F. D. Larty, at which a cake decorated 
with patriotic emblems and_ twenty-five 
candles was a special feature. The Coosuck 
Chapter has recently placed markers on 
the graves of two Revolutionary soldiers 
and is arranging for the suitable marking 
of others. 

A portion of the regular meeting of the 
Enoch Crosby Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., 
of Carmel, New York, was devoted to 
honoring Miss Ida M. Blake, who has been 
historian of the Chapter for the past eight 
years. 

Miss Blake began her business career as 
a teacher when she was fifteen years old 
and in 1880 purchased the Putnam 
County Republican. The paper has been 
successfully operated by Miss Blake for the 

ast fifty-seven years. She is dean of the 
Putnam County press and the dean of 
Notaries Public, having held the office for 
twenty-eight terms. 

As a memento of the occasion, Miss Blake 
was presented with a handsome rose blanket 
by the Chapter. 

The ninety-first birthday of Mrs. Saman- 
tha Izora Lovellette of the Corpus Christi 
Chapter, N.S. D. A. R., of Corpus Christi, 
Texas, was observed with appropriate cere- 
monies on February 7th. Mrs. Lovellette 
was admitted into the chapter in 1936, thus 
becoming both its oldest and its youngest 
member. 

Phoebe Bayard Chapter, N. S. D. A. 
R., of Greensburg, Pennsylvania, observed 
Constitution Day with a program com- 
memorating the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the signing of that historic 
document. The program was presented at 
the cemetery plot of Major General St. 
Clair, and a basket of flowers was placed 
on the base of the monument. A Colorado 
blue spruce tree was planted also. An able 
address was delivered on the history and 
meaning of trees and patriotic singing com- 
pleted the program. 


Dedication of Markers 


One hundred and fifty years to the day 
that Connecticut ratified the Constitution 
of the United States, the Connecticut So- 
ciety, D. A. R., unveiled and presented to 
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the State a tablet dedicated to the three 
men from Connecticut who were deputies 
to the Constitutional Convention: Roger 
Sherman, Oliver Ellsworth, and William 
Samuel Johnson. 

The Boudinot Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, unveiled and dedi- 
cated a memorial tablet to Jonathan Day- 
ton, one of the signers of the Constitution, 
whose resting place is under the church. A 
ceremony paying tribute to the sesquicen- 
tennial of the signing of the Federal docu- 
ment followed the unveiling. 

Captain Job Knapp Chapter, N. S. 
D. A. R., of East Douglas, Massachusetts, 
has placed a bronze tablet on the grave of 
Captain Job Knapp. The inscription reads: 

“Captain Job Knapp, 1740-1785, 
placed by Captain Job Knapp Chap- 
ter, 1937.” 


The tablet was unveiled by Lois Hathaway 
of Belmont, a direct descendant of Captain 
Knapp. 

A Sons of the American Revolution 
marker has been erected at the grave of 
Ebenezer Curtis, a Revolutionary soldier 
buried in a private cemetery on a place 
once called the Parker farm, by the Captain 
Job Knapp Chapter. 

Pomp and pageantry joined hands with 
pioneer simplicity on the occasion of the 
dedication of a bronze marker placed by 
the four chapters, N. S. D. A. R., in 
Linn County, lowa—Ashley, Mayflower, 
Marian Linn, and Balliet—erected to the 
memory of William Abbe, first white settler 
in the county. Since no other celebration 
commemorating the centennial of the ad- 
vent of the first white settler in the count 
had been staged, the hostess chapter, Bal. 
liet, planned a program in the city hall of 
Mount Vernon. Old quilts and coverlets 
were hung on the walls and antiques con- 
verted the speakers’ platform into a replica 
of the interior of a pioneer cabin. 

The Udolpha Miller Dorman Chap- 
ter, N. S. D. A. R., of Clinton, Missouri, 
has dedicated a tablet commemorating the 
one hundredth anniversary of Clinton as 
the county seat of Henry County. 

Georgia Bryan Gilliland, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher Gilliland of Clarks- 
dale, unveiled the monument erected by the 
Tennessee State Officers Club, to mark 
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the grave of her great grandmother, Mrs. 
Charles B. Bryan, former honorary vice 
president general of the N.S. D. A. R. Mrs. 
R. J. Yearwood of Knoxville, state vice 
president of the Tennessee Officers Club, 
presided. Mrs. Walter C. Johnson, of 
Chattanooga, is the founder of the club. 

A bronze and granite memorial has been 
erected on the courthouse square by the 
General Matthew Locke Chapter, N. S. 
D. A. R., of De Queen, Arkansas, in honor 
of J. De Goeijen of Arnhem, Holland, for 
whom the city was named. Following is 
the wording, in raised letters, on the me- 
morial tablet: 

“In Appreciation—J. De Goeijen, 
Born Zwolle, Netherlands, 1861—Be- 
longed to a family of wealthy coffee mer- 
chants. He became interested in financ- 
ing the completion of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway. A town on this rail- 
way was named for him and he per- 
sonally selected De Queen—1897— 
Erected by General Matthew Locke Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion—1937—Frances Ellen Steel Collins, 
Regent.” 


Presentation of Medals 


“Medal of Honor—N. S. D. A. R.” 
“State prize 1937 award of merit—Com- 
plied with all requirements.” That is the 
inscription on the medal presented to In- 
dependence Hall Chapter, D. A. R., by 
the State Regent, Mrs. Harper D. Sheppard, 
at the forty-first Annual State Conference 
of the Pennsylvania Society in Harrisburg. 

The largest sum expended went to the 
seventeen Approved Schools. Americanism 
and National Defense programs were car- 
ried out. A Junior Group was organized, 
a Junior American Citizens Club, and In- 
dependence Hall Chapter was the first in 
Philadelphia to sponsor a Society of the 
Children of the Revolution. 

The Betsy Ross Chapter, D. A. R., of 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, presented a Good 
Citizenship Medal to Paul Edward Gor- 
finkle, Roxbury, who fulfilled regulations 
of the competition set down by the National 
Society, which include honor, courage, 
service, leadership, and scholarship. 


Perpetual Fire 


The North Carolina Daughters of the | 
American Revolution are much inter- _ 
ested in the preservation of the Morris Fire 
near Saluda, North Carolina, just outside 
of the Great Smoky Mountains National — 
Park. This fire was started shortly after — 
the American Revolution by John and — 
Sarah Morris, and has never been allowed 
to go out. So vital was the preservation 
of the fire for the comfort and necessity of 
the family life that the dying words of 
Sarah Morris were, “Keep the fire burn- | 
ing.” And each generation has kept it 
burning, but now William Morris is the — 
last of the family. He is a bachelor, 77 
years of age, living alone with his dog in 
his mountain home. 


“We have mittens, too!” 


Miss Harriet Simon, Michigan State 
Chairman of Approved Schools, upon visit- 
ing the Tamassee dedication, became so 
interested in the pupils of the boarding 


school that she sent them mittens for Christ- __ 


mas. She appropriately chose mittens as 
Michigan is the “mitten state.” 


Display of Relics 


An interesting display of authentic Revo-— 
lutionary relics was exhibited recently in 
the windows of one of the local drygoods 
stores in Omaha, Nebraska. The articles 
consisted of an old shaker bonnet mostly 
brown in color; and one can imagine a 
rosy, piquant face peeping out of it. A 
bugle dee four feet in length, used 
throughout the War to call our ancestors 
to arms, epaulets from a Captain’s uniform, 
and an old wooden tankard about one foot 
high were include’. These relics were the 
property of Mrs. Howard Graham of the 
Omaha Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., — 
Nebraska. 


An Alabama Angelus 
Kate Keene Seay of the Tuscaloosa 


Alabama, reports that Tuscaloosa, rich in 


tradition, old in history, and possessor of 


many properties of historical interest, owns _ 
a Revere bell, made by Paul Revere of 
whom Longfellow wrote his famous poem 
of Revolutionary fame—a poem enshrined — 

in the heart of every American boy. 
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Report of the Conservation 
Committee 


HE conservation of human life from 

traffic accidents has become one of our 
gravest problems. Each state has made a 
study of this tragic and increasing toll 
without a solution or decrease of accidents. 
Life continues to be cheap to careless 
drivers. 

Recently a statement was made in the 
press that there were more fatalities in 
1937 by motor accidents than our country 
had during the entire World War. Think 
of it! We have bemoaned the great loss 
of life at that time, as unnecessary. Then 
what about this ever mad, careless rush, 
slaughtering as it goes such a staggering 
number in one year? 

December has proven to be the worst 
month for accidents. Last year there were 
more killed in United States traffic acci- 
dents than the American death toll in the 
Revolutionary War. All in one month. 
Christmas spirit and gasoline are the fuel 
for cars at this time. 

Only two diseases in thirty-four, heart 
disease and cancer, cause more deaths 
throughout the country in one year than 
motor accidents. 

Trucks, the czars of the highway and the 
dread of the motorist, cause many fatal- 
ities. Statistics show the most common 
cause of accidents to be collisions between 
two cars, especially at night between 6 
P.M. and 6 A.M. Saturday and Sunday 
are the high days of the week for accidents. 
They average one death to 35 non- 
fatalities. Most of them occur when the 
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driver is going straight ahead or at cross 
streets, because he does not observe right 
of way rules, stop signs or traffic signals, to 
say nothing of his obligation toward pedes- 
trians and other highway users. They 
take chances by going too fast, they pass 
other cars on hills and curves, they do not 
slow down at intersections, they expect 
other drivers and pedestrians to get out 
of their way regardless of traffic condi- 
tions. 

The American public is aroused to the 
fact that motor vehicle accidents in this 
country are a challenge to the sanctity of 
human life. We are interested in elimi- 
nating them. We have the traffic laws if 
drivers will obey them. But we do not 
have a NATIONAL CODE. 

In driving from one state into another 
it is vital to know each state’s traffic laws, 
especially its signal code. One does not 
take time to acquire the information. This 
is the cause of such an enormous toll for 
out of state cars. What can be done about 
it? 

A resolution will be presented at Con- 
tinental Congress, in April, recommending 
a national standard of driver signals be 
adopted, a copy of which follows below. 
In the meantime let us arouse public opin- 
ion to secure the cooperation of the gover- 
nor and state legislatures in regard to a 
proposed uniform law. As a uniform bill 
must come through action of legislatures, 
it is important that members be interested. 
No effort is too great to save human life. 

We must ask the American Legion and 
patriotic societies to assist us, and schools 
to aid by teaching careful driving. Im- 
pressions on youth are there to stay. Let 
us talk it and practice it. Then we can 
feel that we have done our best to make the 
highways and byways safe for the lives of 
American citizens. Then only can we feel 
that our work is well done, for the conser- 
vation of humanity. 

Mrs. Avery TURNER, 
National Chairman. 
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RECOMMENDATION AS MADE BY THE Na- 
TIONAL Boarp, October, 1937 
For ACTION BY THE CONTINENTAL Con- 
cress, April 18-23, 1938 


Inasmuch as incorrect signalling by au- 
tomobile drivers, or failure to signal at 
all, is leading to greater and greater loss 
of life throughout this country as tourists 
drive from one state into another, we 
heartily recommend that a national stand- 
ard of driver signals be adopted, as fol- 
lows: 


All signals to be given from the left side of the 
vehicle by extended arm and hand (or plainly 
visible signal device) as follows: 

1. Right turn—hand and arm extended upward 
beyond the side of the vehicle, so as to be seen 
from the rear. 

2. Left turn—hand and arm extended horizon- 
tally beyond the side of the vehicle, continuously 
for a distance of fifty feet. 

3. Stop or sudden decrease of speed; hand and 
arm extended downward beyond the side of the 
vehicle, so as to be seen from the rear. 

4. Starting a parked car; hand and arm ex- 
tended horizontally, for a period long enough to 
be seen by drivers approaching from the rear. 


— the past fifty years American con- 
servation has had for one of its major 
objectives the creation of a system of public 
forests that would assure protection of the 
Nation’s water sources and a permanent 


reserve of usable timber. 
fulfilled. 

Yellowstone National Park was estab- 
lished by Act of Congress in 1872. Yosem- 
ite was created in 1890, since which time 
the system has progressed steadily. To- 
day we have 161 National Forests con- 
taining 170,000,000 acres, visited each 
year by 25,000,000 people, free of charge, 
for all kinds of recreation. These forests 
were first developed by the reservation of 
lands in the western states. Later the need 
of them was recognized in the East, when 
it was necessary to buy the lands, where 
only 20 per cent of the forests are located. 

The income derived this past year from 
these forests was $1,000,000 over that of 
last year, from timber and grazing par- 
ticularly, which profit is used for roads and 
schools. More than 1,500,000 big game 
animals range in these forests, 45,000 acres 


This is being 


of which are set aside for their refuges. Dur- 
ing the past twelve years big game animals 
have increased 140 per cent in number. 

Man-caused fires have been reduced 
more than 70 per cent for the annual 
average the past five years. The greatest 
reduction in the number was in the eastern — 
states. 

There are 127 National Parks and Monu- 
ments which are purely for recreation and 
education and never commercialized. They 
are of great diversity of outline and 
growth and kept in their natural condi- 
tion. 
fessionalized and requires a college educa- 
tion. They are ranger naturalists and must 
give information about trees and plants. 
National Parks are wild life sanctuaries. 


The ranger service has been pro- | 


Rio Grande the Big Bend 


National Park. The Federal Government 
has expended a quarter of a million dollars 
in making roads, trails and bridges through 
it, by the CCC boys. When the State 
finishes raising enough money to pay for 
this enormous plot, it will be presented to 
the Government as a National Park. Joined 


with 1,000,000 acres across the river in 
Mexico, it will be an International Park, 


the largest in our country. The terrain and 
plant life include the wonders of the world. 
No man has ever seen all of it because of its 
inaccessibility. The State paid for part of 
it but prices have been raised the past few — 
years. Now the citizenry of Texas is sub-— 


scribing to its purchase in $1.00 amounts. ” 


There never has been such an era of 
conservation of natural resources. Our 
country has become aroused to its neces- 
sity. Conservation means the wise use of 
timber, not its entire preservation. We 
need it for the necessities of life. Refor- 
estation is the word. Replace the waste 
and continue to plant some of the more 
than 1100 different kinds of trees in our 
country. Become conservation minded. 
Then we can feel we are safe from the 
losses by fire, insects and ax that are con- 
stantly taking their toll in our forests, as 
well as elsewhere. Let us plant trees and 
get ahead of these menaces! 

Mrs. Avery TURNER, 
National Chairman. 
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Flag Lesson No. VI a, 
Frac Day anp Its Proper OBSERVANCE 


N recent years, particularly since the 

World War, June 14 has been increas- 
ingly regarded throughout the land as a 
day for Flag commemoration. There is 
no national ordinance setting Flag Day 
aside as a special day, but many governors 
make special proclamations concerning the 
proper observance of the day. We specify 
June 14 as Flag Day because the Conti- 
nental Congress, in session at Philadelphia, 
officially adopted the Flag on June 14, 1777. 
Our Flag, then, is 160 years old this year. 
More than a century and a half has gone 
by since its adoption. It has always stood 
for Right and Peace in the world’s history; 
sometimes we have had to enter war to en- 
force Right, but ours is preeminently a 
Flag of Peace. I think that point could 
be pertinently emphasized in our Flag Day 
celebration this year as war in the Orient 
and in Europe continues to border us on 
either side. 

1. Flags should be correctly displayed 
publicly everywhere on Flag Day—the 
more the better. June 14 is the Flag’s own 
special day; let us display it properly and 
generously on front lawns and on public 
buildings, in public parks, every place 
where it may be honorably and correctly 
displayed. 

2. Flag Day should be fittingly observed 
by (1) special patriotic parades of school 
children and patriotic organizations; (2) 
presentation of Flags to schools and other 
groups with accompanying ceremonials; 
(3) unveiling of statues and monuments; 
(4) placement of Flags on war veterans’ 
graves; (5) suitable patriotic programs in 
schools; (6) special columns or feature 
stories and photographs in newspapers; 
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plays; (8) appropriate comment on and 
display of the Flag in churches on the Sun- 
day nearest to Flag Day. 

3. An appropriate Flag Day — or 
ceremonial is relatively easy to plan. It 
should include a rendition of the pledge 
of allegiance to the Flag, the singing of the 
National Anthem, the salute to the Flag, 
such songs as “America,” “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” “Hail, Columbia,” etc. 
This year I suggest a short paper or talk 
outlining our Flag’s position among the 
number of world flags with special refer- 
ence to the fact that the American Flag al- 
ways stands for Peace so long as it is pos- 
sible within the limits of Justice and Honor. 
I suggest also a short demonstration, by 
Boy Scouts, perhaps, of the etiquette of 
correct Flag display. Since schools are 
not in session in June, the responsibility for 
taking the initiative in planning Flag Day 
observance rests with patriotic groups such 
as the Daughters of the American Reece. 
tion, the American Legion, the Daughters 
of 1812, and so on. Joint programs and 
pageants may very suitably be worked out 
by these organizations. It seems proper 
to me that our own organization should 
take the lead in making such plans. Let 
us never fail to observe the day properly 
and ceremoniously. 


Sincerely, 


Vivian L. Sicmon, Chairman, 
Correct Use of the Flag Committee. — 


Flag Essay Contest 


TATIONAL Vice-Chairmen, State and 

Chapter Chairmen of the Correct Use 

of the Flag Committee have been asked to 

co-operate in a nation-wide essay contest 

on the “Flag of the United States, Its 
Origin, Use and Tradition.” 

The prize is one hundred dollars ($100) 
donated by National Vice-Chairman Mrs. 
Charles W. Watts of Kenwood Park Hills, 
Huntington, West Virginia. This highly 
appreciated gift is evidence of her never 
failing interest in our Committee work. 

Widespread publicity for the Essay 
Contest has been requested. It is hoped 
that the method chosen will reach a very 
large number of young people, and that 
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the full prize will stimulate a high sense 
of competition and wide interest. 

The following rules seem to make a wide 
participation assured: 


1. Any student in high school may sub- 
mit an essay to his high school principal 
who will forward all essays to the State 
Chairman on the Correct Use of the Flag 
Committee. 

2. The essay, not longer than 1,000 
words, is to be original, filled with illus- 
trative material, and interesting. Quality 
is desired above quantity. 

3. The subject of the essay is: 

“The Flag of the United States, Its 
Origin, Use and Tradition.” 

4. The prize of one hundred dollars for 
the best essay submitted will be sent di- 
rectly to the winner by the National Chair- 
man of the Correct Use of the Flag Com- 
mittee. 

5. The prize-winning essay will be 
printed in as many newspapers and pub- 
lications as the National Chairman can 
arrange. 

6. All essays must be in the hands of 
the State Chairman by March 1, 1938. 


Rules for the Judges: 


1. The State Chairman will select five 
or seven Chapter Chairmen to assist her 
in reading and selecting the best essay on 
the score of: 

Originality 
Style 
Interest 
Neatness 


2. The State Chairman will forward the 
best essay to the National Chairman not 
later than March 15th. 

3. The National Chairman with the aid 
of such readers as she finds it necessary to 
appoint will make the final selection — 
award on or about April lst. = 


About This PAR 
HE 1937 Pilgrims, 48 of them, were 


gathering for a last bedtime meeting in 
the sitting room of their headquarters. 
They had just returned from the opening 
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session of the DAR Continental Congress; 
they were happy and grateful, thrilled to 
their fingertips and ready to burst with the 
weight of their emotions. 

Some were in lounging coats over paja- 
mas; some were in soft robes and slippers, 
some were in their lovely formals, with cor- 
sages of gardenias still pinned to left 
shoulders. 

For the past two days the idea had been 
gaining ground that the Good Citizenship 
Pilgrimage had a meaning back of it. And 
ever so carefully was dropped here and 
there among them the suggestion that if 
they really wanted to, a way to make it 
count “for keeps” could be found. 

So they came trooping down the hall, tell- 
ing each other over and over again how 
wonderful an experience the evening had 
been. And one said, “Well we just must 
do something about it.” And another said, 
“We ought to be an auxiliary of the DAR 
and help them all over the country.” And 
two or three in one breath said, “Let’s have 
a club, and always keep in touch with each 
other and with the DAR.” So it was de- 
cided, then and there. 

In an informal meeting, four of the girls 
were nominated for president. Those four 
left the room and the election which fol- 
lowed named Jane Grise of Minnesota as 
president. The same procedure made 
Bernice Tramontini of California their sec- 
retary. Committees were appointed by the 
new president to choose a name for the 
club and to suggest its outline. The girls 
ran back and forth to each other’s rooms, 
as busy as girls can be; and early in the 
morning they were up to committee meet- 
ings before breakfast. 

PAR (Pilgrims of the American Revo- 
lution) was chosen as the name, because 
they were eager to identify themselves with 
our Society as closely as possible; each 
girl was p Poe er to head up her State 
_ group of good citizens—those girls who had 
been candidates for the Pilgrimage with 
her—and they pledged themselves ready to 
help the DAR in their own communities. 


Then they went home; and the story of var 


the new club was told to Continental Con- 


gress in the report of the Good Citizenship — 


Pilgrimage Committee. 


In May each State — 
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chairman of the Pilgrimage was asked to 
find ways to use the PAR idea. California 
immediately formed the first State PAR, 
and entertained the girls at the State Capi- 
tal. Minneapolis organized the first city 
PAR and elected the previous year’s Pil- 
grim as president. A few other groups 
have been brought together. The girls 
who formed the PAR have prepared a 
simple constitution, and the National So- 
ciety DAR has secured a pin which all the 
PAR club members may wear. It is gold 
plated on bronze and is sold for fifty cents 
by J. E. Caldwell and Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

What will become of this PAR depends 
upon the DAR of course. An Illinois girl 
said when they were organizing, “Well, it’s 
no fun to belong to anything unless we 
work in it.” Each State has its own oppor- 
tunities to invite cooperation and help 
from this group. 

A careful reading of our Society’s pam- 
phlet, “What the Daughters Do” (compiled 
by Mrs. Magna and distributed free from 
the office of the Corresponding Secretary 
General in Memorial Continental Hall) will 
supply many practical suggestions for put- 
ting the girls to work. And these PAR 
members can help in DAR programs, write 
for the local papers, go back to their high 
schools to promote the Good Citizenship 
Pilgrimage. Let them be leaders of the 
Junior American Citizens. Let them spon- 
sor some philanthropy of a general, public 
nature, taking care to keep them free from 
any restrictions of race or creed. Let them 
serve in the Infant Welfare stations; in the 
Community Drives; in the Associated Chari- 
ties; in the Red Cross; as leaders in “4-H” 
activities; as our assistants in the Ameri- 
canization Courts. Give them a place in 
DAR meetings to tell about it. Above all, 
let them be their own executives in these 
matters; and let our Society be counselor 
and teacher to them. 

Some States are too large to permit the 
girls meeting together, but local clubs can 
be formed. With a DAR State chairman 
to set up the objectives and collect re- 
sults, the whole State PAR can work toward 
the success of whatever they undertake, 
each little group contributing its share. 
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They will welcome lessons in parliamen- 
tary procedure; they would be glad to learn 
of our Society’s history and its activities. 
In time, we can draw many of them into 
our own membership; and those who are 
not eligible will be our understanding 
friends. Here we have a perfectly beauti- 


ful new thing at our fingertips; do let’s 
take it firmly in our hands. 

The PAR is our very own child; shall 
we make sure that she develops our own 
ideals of unselfish citizenship? 

Mrs. RaymMonp G. KIMBELL, 

we National Chairman, D. A. R. 


Good Citizen Pilgrimage. 


Report of Junior American 
Citizens Committee 


& time draws near for the state reports 
to be received, it is the sincere hope 
of this National Chairman that a résumé 
of the work your chapter has accomplished 
will be sent promptly to your State Chair- 
man, so that she in turn may send me her 
full report by March 10th. Last year some 
states did not receive all the credit due 
them, because chapters did not report early. 
Is this fair to your state? Remember all 
the splendid prizes that have been offered; 
$146.00 will be given to different states and 
chapters for the work they have accom- 
plished. 

Plans are progressing for our Commit- 
tee Breakfast to be held during Continental 
Congress. If you have never attended this 
event, do not miss it this year, for we are 
certain that you will enjoy it and go away 
enthusiastic and better acquainted with the 
work of the Junior American Citizens. Our 
slogan is “Let every state be represented.” 
Will you not see that yours is? All de- 


tails in the April issue of the Magazine. 
It is interesting that Ohio is stressing the 
Junior American Citizens clubs as a means 
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toward crime prevention among the youth 
of their state. Surely our clubs are a means 
to that end, for I have heard of many in- 
stances where incorrigible youths were 
being taught better citizenship in our clubs 
and the results have been noteworthy. 

The Mississippi State Chairman for 
Junior Membership is making the Junior 
American Citizens club work the major 
project for their young D. A. R. members. 
These younger women are a firm foundation 
for our Organization, and we must interest 
them in some vital committee work and 
what could be better than giving patriotic 
education to our own C. A. R. and J. A. C. 
Prizes are to be given the three organized 
D. A. R. Junior Groups that have organized 
and sponsored the largest number of 
J. A. C. clubs the past year. 

In Michigan an essay contest is now in 
progress among our school clubs, the sub- 
ject of the essay being “What J. A. C. Clubs 
Can Do To Help In Safety.” The prize is 
a sterling silver loving cup to be placed in 
the school from which the winning essay 
was submitted. This cup will remain in 
that school for one year, or until it is won 
by another club, as this is to be a yearly 
event. 

While talking with the Chairman of the 
Junior American Citizens of Louisa St. 
Clair Chapter, she said, “Judging from the 
growing interest being shown by the De- 
troit Public Schools in our clubs, it would 
seem that we are well on the way to achieve 
our greatest ambition—a J. A. C. club in 
every school.” These clubs are being or- 
ganized as a regular part of the school audi- 
torium work. One principal said, “This is 
the most worthwhile thing being done in the 
Auditorium.” Another, “It is high time 
something was done to combat the perni- 
cious propaganda that is being spread 
among the school children.” Yet another, 
“With all the subversive movements of to- 
day, it is splendid to have something that 
is truly American.” 

It is with pleasure that your Chairman 
has heard of club work being started in 


Wisconsin and West Virginia. Let us 
march on. 
Beatrice T. L. Wisner, 
_ National Chairman. 


Report of National Chairman _ i 
of Membership Committee 


N CLOSING the work of National Chair- _ er 

man of Membership Committee, my — 
sincere thanks are extended to those who - i, 
have shown a splendid spirit of co-opera- = 
tion and have demonstrated it by their - 
works. 

It is obvious that the advancement of our 
Society depends primarily upon our con- " 
tinued growth in membership. The Ne 
tional Society has placed upon this Com- __ 
mittee the responsibility of securing new 
members, and the reinstating of resigned _ 
or dropped members. The latter is per- 
haps the most important part of our task 
and is the most neglected. In your re- * 
ports to your State Registrar be sure to 
make reinstatements an important point. __ 


It is also true that proof of descent and ee 
the proof of service from a Revolutionary _ 


passing years. Those who have knowl- 
edge of their family history are as 


ing lost or destroyed, and the swift moving — 
events of present day affairs tend to force 
these interests into the background. 
Realizing the importance of making there . 
records safe for posterity we have stressed _ 
this part of our work throughout our alle 7 
of office. 
With this in mind we have endeavored to __ 
give every possible assistance to those 
seeking proof of eligibility to membership 
and at the same time safeguarding the tra- 
ditional secrecy of the records intrusted ae 
us. 
This has been brought about largely by © 
the adoption of the Consent Plan ae . 
information is given through corr 
dence to those desiring specific data “pon 
papers on file. To date the following 
States have responded 100 per cent—that 
is, every Chapter in the State has given 
this permission: Nevada, Colorado, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, China, Panama 
Canal, Germany, Puerto Rico; 33 out of 
the 47 Chapters i in Nebraska, 68 of the 76 
Chapters in New Jersey, 6 of the 85 in 
Missouri; 39 of the 59 in Michigan, 27 of 
the 38 in Maine, 1 of the 28 in Arkansas, 
44 of the 60 in D. C., 21 of the 28 in 
Oregon, are among others whose lists are 
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on file. It is hoped that every Chapter will 
be included in our yearly report to Con- 
gress. 

That there is a revival of interest in 


- genealogy is evidenced by the overwhelm- 


ing demands for research through our 
Genealogical Extension Service. 

Owing to the limited time possible for 
our reports at Congress it will be impos- 


_ sible for us to include the individual ac- 
- complishments reported by this Committee. 


The results of your efforts will be shown in 
your membership gain; in your reinstate- 


ments; in the spirit of cooperation with 
the S. A. R., the C. A. R., and the Junior 
_ Groups; and in your enthusiasm along 
genealogical lines. 


We have had unfailing cooperation and 
support from our President General and 
other members of the National Board. Our 
associations with the Editors of our Maca- 
ZINE have been most inspiring and helpful. 
We urge subscriptions to the MAGAZINE, as 
it is only through this publication that one 
can be kept informed in the many D. A. R. 


activities. 


We call your attention to the meeting of 


_ the National Membership Committee on 


4 


Monday, at 3 p. m., April 18, in the Na- 
tional Officers Club Room in the Admin- 
istration Building, adjoining the office of 
the President General. This meeting will 
be in conjunction with the Genealogical 
Records Committee under Dr. Jean 
Stephenson at 1:30 p. m., and the Genea- 
logical Extension Service during the same 
afternoon. 
Lue R. SPENCER, 
National Chairman. 


The D. A. R. Presents Two 


_ American Flags to Ellis Island 


At the United States Marine Hospital on 
Ellis Island, which is composed of a 


_ group of buildings connected by enclosed 
_ corridors, the D. A. R. maintains an Occu- 


_ pational Therapy Department. 


Since the 
establishment of the Department the Social 


_ Service and the Red Cross Auxiliary have 
_ consistently been our closest allies and 


have assisted us in many ways in carrying 


_ outour program. Very recently a splendid 


new Social Hall has been erected to house 
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the activities of these two groups. The 
D. A. R., wishing to show appreciation for 
so much fine cooperation, has given two 
beautiful American flags for this new Social 
Hall. 

On the occasion of the formal presenta- 
tion of the flags about thirty members of 
the D. A. R. were present; also the medical 
staff, the Social Service staff, the Red Cross 
Auxiliary, several of the ambulatory pa- 
tients and the three D. A. R. workers on the 
Island. 

Mrs. Smith Howard Stebbins, National 
Chairman of the Ellis Island Committee, 
introduced the speakers. Mrs. William A. 
Becker, President General, in her address 
quoted the famous line “Ships that pass in 
the night.” She compared these ships with 
the innumerable people who pass us by in 
the course of our lives. Each one receives 
some little influence from us, either good 
or bad. In the various D. A. R. projects 
there is a fine opportunity to extend some 
influence that is good, particularly in the 
Occupational Therapy work at Ellis Island, 
which benefits so many patients. Mrs. 
Becker presented the flags to the Hospital. 
Dr. Guthrie, Chief Medical Officer of Ellis 
Island, accepted the flags and expressed his 
appreciation of the services rendered by 
the D. A. R. 

Dr. Reichard, the Chief of the Neu- 
rological Division, spoke on the value of 
Occupational Therapy. He pointed out its 
principal uses, which are for: 

1. The patient who needs actual prescribed defi- 
nite exercise to recover the function of some tem- 
porarily disabled part. 

2. The mental patient who needs to readjust 
himself to working with other people, to learn to 
concentrate and to coordinate again. 

3. The chronic patient whose long period of 


hospitalization is made easier by some suitable 
occupation. 


He closed by saying that he could not 
imagine getting along in a hospital of this 
type without an Occupational Therapy De- 
partment. 

The ceremonies were concluded by the 
singing of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
followed by benediction by Major Johnson, 
Chairman of the Committee for Immigrant 
Aid at Ellis Island, after which the Red 
Cross Auxiliary served tea. 
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Surely all those who were present at 
these simple exercises could not go away 
without feeling that the D. A. R. is behind 
a worthy project on Ellis Island. 

Mrs. SmitH H. STessins, 
Chairman. 


OD. A.R. Student Loan Fund 


A. R. Student Loan renders the 
e same very definite service in this 
Pacific Coast Division that it does in other 
Divisions—helping worthy boys and girls 
to complete their education, thereby en- 
abling them to continue in their chosen 
field of work. And what could be finer 
than such a service as this! 

We do not render this service perhaps— 
here on the Pacific Coast—on quite such a 
large scale as do those Divisions farther 
east, because of our much smaller mem- 
bership. 

To revert to figures—the entire mem- 
bership of the twelve states in the Division 
does not equal that of some single states 
in other Divisions—but the enthusiasm 
shown and the devoted service to the work 
compares well. 

Student Loan, we know, is a splendid 
contribution to citizenship. 

To quote one State Chairman—‘The 
Student Loan work is one of the finest 
things the Society is doing. It is assisting 
worthy young women to receive a higher 
education and become self-supporting. 
With this higher education they will be- 
come better citizens, better wives, better 
mothers, and better fitted to meet the prob- 
lems that confront them today.” 

And we may say also that Student Loan 
is serving a double purpose—it is not only 
aiding young boys and girls in a very 
definite way, but it is also proving to be a 
source of education to those who have the 
administration of funds. 

In one other report that has come to me 
the Chairman remarks, “Those receiving 
loans in recent years have made repay- 
ments more promptly than the first ones 
aided.” 

I think that is a very significant, and a 
very encouraging remark. For it means 
that greater wisdom is being used in the 
. administration of funds; it means that the 
boy or girl receiving the loan is more 


keenly alive to the obligation he or she 

has assumed; and it means that D. A. R. 

Student Loan is fulfilling its purpose. 

Vice-Chairman. 


National Defense Through 
Patriotic Education Committee 


regarding programs for 
the celebration of the Sesquicentennial 
is particularly desirable as selected infor- 
mation will appear in the complimentary 
edition of the Bulletin to be issued by the 
United States Constitution Sesquicentennial 
Commission at the time of the D. A. R. 
Congress. 

Attention of D. A. R. members has been 
called to the drastic cut planned for the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps in the 
War Department Appropriation Bill now 
before the House Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Appropriations. The recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of War was noted in 
the January National Defense News. This 
was for an increase from 30,000 to 50,000 


.in the number of young men to whom this 


military training is made available. The 
Bureau of the Budget has cut the sum for 
this particular item from the $2,275,000 
asked for to $1,000,000 for training 14,250 
men instead of the 30,000 of the past year, 
or the 50,000 recommended for this year. 
If the item is not restored in committee, 
D. A. R. members are urged to support an 
amendment that will be offered on the floor 
of the House. This each may do by writ- 
ing her own Congressman, calling his at- 
tention to this need, and expressing the 
earnest hope that this blow to civilian mili- 
tary education may be averted. 


Mrs. VINTON Ear Sisson, 
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Junior 


Plans for the 1938 Junior 
Assembly 


RS. FRANK L. HAR- 

RIS of Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the 1938 Junior 
Assembly, has announced 
partial plans for the Assem- 
bly, which will be held on 
Tuesday, April 19, 1938, at 
3 P. M. in Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall. Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Becker, President 
General, Mrs. William H. 
Pouch, Director of 
Junior Membership, 
and other National 
Officers will bring 
greetings. Members of the National Com- 
mittee for Junior Membership, the Junior 
Assembly Committee, and chairmen of spe- 
cial projects will give short reports. There 
will be time on the program for discussion 
of Junior problems. During the Congress, 
there will be in the Lounge a sale of articles 
made by Junior Groups. There will be a 
Registration Desk on Monday and Tuesday 
to register all Juniors attending the Con- 
gress. The members of the Junior Assem- 
bly Committee will hold a supper meeting 
at the Mayflower Hotel on April 17, to 
formulate the final plans. ye 


to Natick Chapter, D. A. R. Junior 


Group was formed in January, 1937. 


Natick, Massachusetts 


We have six active members and four pro- 
spective members. 

Last winter, we collected about fifty 
books for the Library of the Sailors’ Haven, 
Charlestown. In February, we contributed 
$2.50 for a candle at the Festival of Lights 


held in Boston for Hillside School. This 
money was used to pipe water from the 
main highway to the school. In May, we 
held a reception for the new and old offi- 
cers of the Natick Chapter. Mrs. Nason, 
State Regent, was our guest. 
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Membership 


During the summer, four 
members met and made ten 
scrapbooks for a Health 
Home located in Natick. 
These were of pictures for 
the children to color them- 
selves. 

We also donated $2.00 to 
Hillside for a blanket. This 
fall at one meeting, we folded 
800 surgical dressings for 
the Natick Hospital. 

We have adopted an 
eleven-year-old Crossnore 
girl. At the meeting to 
which we brought 
her gifts, Mrs. 
Edward Howes gave 
us a very interesting 
talk about her visit to Crossnore. It really 
made us feel more anxious to do all we can 
for them. We brought many things for the 
Rag Shakin, too. 

At the regular November meeting, we 
Juniors sold homemade candies and later 
in the month held a card party. These two 
affairs were to assist us in raising the neces- 
sary funds for our February meeting. For 
this meeting, we have engaged a speaker 
on the Constitution. We will entertain the 
entire chapter and expect, as special guests, 
the members of the South Natick Historical 
Society. 

We are planning an historical map of 
Natick. One of our members is an artist 
and she will make illustrations showing the 
location of such places as the Indian Bury- 
ing Ground, the tree under which John 
Elliot preached to the Indians, the first 
churches, public buildings, memorial mark- 
ers for all veterans at various places in the 
town. 


In January, we expect most of our group 
to attend the Massachusetts Junior Assem- 


bly to be held in Boston. 
Sytv14 D. Brown, 


Chairman. 
Se 


ay 
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Mary Clap Wooster Juniors — 
4 > Junior Group of Mary Clap Wooster 


Chapter in New Haven, Connecticut, 
has been very busy this fall. In fact, we 
began in the summer with each girl earning 
money in her own way for our Becker Girl 
fund. A prize was given for the largest 
amount raised and another for the most 
original way of earning it. 

We have a Junior Handbook which gives 
the names of officers, program for the year 
and lists the members with their addresses 
and telephone numbers. 

In October, we sponsored a Magic Show 
for children. It was given on a Saturday 
morning in a High School and the proceeds 
were turned over to our Chapter Ways and 
Means. At the Chapter Fair in November, 
we had charge of the candy table and raised 
$43.28. During the same month, we col- 
lected 137 pounds of clothing which we 
sent to some of the approved schools, 
namely Maryville, Crossnore, Lincoln Me- 
morial, and Blue Hills. In December, we 
raised money for the tablet for Mrs. Magna, 
and for Christmas gifts for our Becker Girl. 
Twenty-five dollars was sent to Maryville 
for the Student Loan Rotating Fund. At 
our chapter meeting in honor of Mrs. Henry 
M. Robert, Jr., National Treasurer Gen- 
eral, the Juniors served tea and refresh- 
ments, the Junior Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man presiding at the tea table. 

On January 10, we invited all the Juniors 
in Connecticut to an informal meeting at 
which our President General, Mrs. William 


A. Becker, was guest of honor. The meeting, 


was held in the evening at the home of one 
of our Junior members. The following 
were in the receiving line which preceded 
the meeting: Mrs. William A. Becker, Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. George Maynard Minor, 
Hon. Pres. Gen., Mrs. John Laidlaw Buel, 
Hon. Vice-Pres. Gen., Miss Katherine Net- 
tleton, Past Treasurer General, Miss 
Emeline Street, Vice President General, 
Miss Katharine Matthies, National Chair- 
man—Approved Schools, Mrs. Frederick 
P. Lattimer, State Regent, Miss Mary C. 
Welde, State Vice Regent, Mrs. G. Harold 
Welch, State Chairman of Junior Member- 
ship; Mrs. James F. Hunter, Chapter Re- 


group. An “over the teacups” discussion 


gent; Mrs. Frederick A. White, former 


Chapter Regent and founder of our Junior 
Group; Mrs. Frank H. Blakeslee, first 
Junior Chairman of the Group, and Mrs. 
Latham B. Lambert, present Chairman. 
Among the groups represented were officers 
and committee chairman of the Evening 
Group of Mary Clap Wooster Chapter, and 
representatives from Ruth Hart Chapter in 
Meriden, Freelove Baldwin Stowe Chapter 
in Milford, Mary Silliman in Bridgeport, 
and Mary Wooster Chapter in Danbury. 
Mrs. Becker gave a very interesting talk 
and the meeting was followed by a social 
hour and refreshments which included ice 
cream molds with Jr. D. A. R. written on 
them. The color scheme was red, white 
and blue. 

Also in January, collections are to be 
made for Ellis Island, and our Conservation 
Chairman is staging a special drive for 
magazines for the hospitals. We have al- 
ready collected a great many. “Get-to- 
gether meetings” are being held to work on 
articles to be sold for the Junior Assembly 
during the week of Congress. 

Our business meetings are held regularly 
on the last Tuesday of the month and are 
followed by a speaker and social time. 
Some of the speakers on this year’s pro- 
gram have been: Miss Lillis Knappenber- 
ger, Director of the Nursery School of Con- 
necticut State College; The Hon. John Rich- 
ards Booth who spoke on Connecticut 
Courts; Mrs.. Frederick P. Lattimer, State 
Regent; Mrs. William A. Becker, President 
General, N. S. D. A. R.; and Prof. Adolph 
B. Benson of Yale University who spoke on 
“Sweden’s part in the American Revolu- 
tion.” 

We have a membership of 62 and are an 
active and enthusiastic group. 


Heten B. Lampert, 
Chairman. 


Reading Antiques Show Sponsored by Re- 
gent’s Aid Committee (Junior Group), 
Berks County Chapter, D. A. R. 


H°* to earn money to expand charit- 
able work was the question responsible 
for the first Antiques Show held by our 
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FLOAT OF THE ATCHISON, KANSAS, JUNIORS, PRE- 
PARED BY THEM AND DISPLAYED AT THE STATE 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


in early fall of 1934 revealed that in York, 
Pennsylvania, there was being held an 
Antiques Show by reputable antiques deal- 
ers, visitors to the show declaring it was 
both educational and beautiful. Flash! 
The answer to our problem!!! 

A manager was secured who agreed to 
manage our show and share equally with 
us, profits or losses. Expenses involved 
were advertising, rent, printing, postage, 
etc. Sources of income were sub-rental of 
space to dealers and sale of 25¢ admission 
tickets. The manager secured dealers and 
placed advertisements in proper antiques 
magazines, while we attended to printing 
and mailing of announcements, local pub- 
licity, and sale of tickets. We were to have 
no part in selling antiques—that was 
the dealers’ privilege. RESULTS—EX- 
TREMELY GRATIFYING, PARTIC- 
ULARLY FINANCIALLY with $450.00 
added to the treasury. 

The Reading Antiques Show under our 
sponsorship is an annual event and the 
happiest part of all is that we were able 
to “adopt” a boy at Crossnore, can con- 
tribute to many demands for aid from local 
and national sources, and have established 
funds in our Junior High Schools for pur- 
chasing of clothing for needy children. 

Other money-making projects are several 
card parties each year, and on one occa- 
sion a “Country Fair” which while amus- 
ing and profitable was real work. 


Anna B. Sanprt. 
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JUNIORS of Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution met 
at the home of Miss Monona Campbell re- 
cently to complete plans for the “adoption” 
of a rural school and to enjoy a tea and 
program at which Mrs. Donald Squires 
and Miss Anita Hege, who have recently 
returned from abroad, were speakers. Miss 
Margaret Peasley also gave a talk, describ- 
ing her recent trip to Alaska. 

Using maps, souvenirs and foreign pur- 
chases to illustrate their talks, Mrs. Squires 
described places of interest in England, 
France and Switzerland, and Miss Hege 
told of her sojourns in Australia, Honolulu, 
Italy and other fascinating spots encount- 
ered on her round-the-world tour. The 
program was most interesting. 

At the business session, which was con- 
ducted by Mrs. M. G. Harrison in the ab- 
sence of President Amelia Hughes, whose 
father recently passed away, it was decided 
to arrange benefits to provide suitable 
clothing for needy children of the Cali- 
fornia rural school, which was adopted. 
It is about 50 miles from Los Angeles, and 
will be visited regularly by committees 
who will cooperate with the teacher in as- 
sisting the children to obtain their educa- 
tion under more favorable circumstances. 

A book-review tea was given early in 
February at the home of Mrs. Alton P. 
Stich, and a benefit garden party is planned 
for April. Eschscholtzia Juniors will serve 
as pages at the D. A. R. Conference to be 
held at the Biltmore Hotel during the first 
part of March. 

Members of Eschscholtzia Juniors who 
were present to enjoy Miss Campbell’s hos- 
pitality were: Mmes. Howard Pendleton 
Alexander, Donald Campbell, Nelson Gary, 
M. G. Harrison, Donald Squires, Alton P. 
Stich, Leland Steinhauser, James Whiting; 
Misses Virginia Black, Ruth Bumpas, 
Monona Campbell, Jane Day, Anita Hege, 
Ruth E. Miller, Margaret Peasley, Eleanor 
Woods. 
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GRAHAM T. SMALLWOOD 
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p° RING the four and a half years that I 
was abroad with my mother and two 
sisters, I tried every sort of transportation. 
I believe that my cycling trip was the most 
interesting. We started from Brussels and 
wound through France until we reached 
Geneva. It was from then on that we had 
some very interesting experiences. 

We had left beautiful Geneva and Lake 
Leman behind us and were again venturing 
into France. The roads were nice and the 
hills were low. The climate could have 
been warmer but we didn’t complain as we 
cycled towards Spain, our destination. Our 
first night out from Geneva was spent in 
one of these tiny French villages with one 
hotel or rather inn. So the next day we 
started out toward one of France’s well- 
known cities, Grenoble. Soon we became a 
bit worried. The hills were no longer 
around us, they were all replaced by moun- 
tains! We ate lunch at a cafe and coasted 
all the way into Grenoble. One of Europe’s 
best coasts! We didn’t even stop, as we 
were one of those groups of people who 


find a good place on the map and head for 
it without knowing what sort of a road lies 
between us. So we cheerily cycled out of 
Grenoble when I suddenly remarked to 
mother, “Where are we going to go?” This 
was a bit puzzling to mother until she 
looked around and saw that the mountains 


in front of us formed a perfect wall across _ . 


the horizon! But we cycled on until the 
hill was in front of us, so we walked up it. 
Then the hill was no longer a hill and we 
were pushing our. bikes around curves. 
Snow began to appear on the trees, then on 
the ground. And last the road got more 
slippery until sunset found us pushing our 
bikes over ice almost a foot deep! Each 


bicycle had two suitcases and a bag on the _ 


carrier, not to mention odds and ends hung ~ 
about on them, such as an umbrella case! 
This latter object was put on my bicycle 
and may I mention that it was not my idea 
that we take two umbrellas with us! : 

Night fell. Lights appeared scattered © 
about in the slopes of the mountains. And 
a deep cold set in. Eleanor slipped and — 
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fell but was righted again. We met no cars 
qt all either in our direction or the other. 
Then mother fell with her heavy bicycle on 
top of her. Suddenly around the curve in 
front of us came the golden lights of a car! 
Did we get mother up and off the road in a 
hurry! No bones broken but knees skinned, 
so we plod on in the dark and ice. We 
were then approached by something we had 
never given thought to. A tunnel! Here 
we were up in the mountains at night with 
no houses in sight except for the twinkling 
lights in the hills and here was a black 
mouth open in front of us. Well, we di- 
vided the flashlights so that I who was on 
the end had two tied to my suitcases, not to 
mention the red tail-light, and mother who 
was first also had several lights. Thus 
“armed” we advanced in the yawning black 
mouth and found overselves in a tunnel that 
was not only long and black but a tunnel 
that slanted. We soon noticed this when 
the bicycles started going forward without 
our ee And before we knew it we 


were sort of skiing along with them. For 
the floor of the tunnel was slippery as a 
ballroom floor. This was caused by the 
water which dripped from the roof of the 
tunnel. Then we were out but could hardly 
tell the difference, it was so dark. Sud- 
denly far below us we saw dozens of yellow 
lights. We were high up on a mountain 
top. And you know what that meant. We 
had to walk our bikes all the way down the 
slippery hill, applying the handbrakes all 
the time to keep our bikes from running 
away from us! At last, about eleven, we 
appeared at the doors of a hotel like four 
lost sheep. Tired and footsore but content 
with the feeling that we had reached our 
destination and even the mountains couldn’t 
stop us. 

Yes. We did reach the Spanish border 
about a week later but left our bikes be- 
cause the distances in Spain were too long. 
Thus ended another of our interesting ad- 
ventures abroad. 


= 


|S Sper: from a four and a half year tour 
of Europe there is nothing as nice as to 
sit back and recount one of my glorious 
adventures. With my mother and two 
sisters I travelled over twenty-seven coun- 
tries seeing all and trying everything. 
One of our most daring and interesting 
trips was our boat trip down the Danube. 
Our boat was not a yacht or sailboat; in 
fact, it wasn’t even as large as a lifeboat. 
No motor or even a little paddlewheel! 
Just plain rowboat with two oars and a 
scoop! It was an extremely long, narrow 
boat with a square back and pointed prow. 
The waterline came six inches below the 


the Danube 


SMALLWOOD 
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boat’s edge! And it was in that kind of a 
boat the five of us with five rucksacks 
drifted from Linz on the upper Danube to 
Vienna, Austria’s capital. The fifth mem- 
ber of the tour was a young Austrian whom 
we took because he said he knew how to 
run a boat. But later on we discovered that 
he knew about as much as we did. 

We sailed from Linz, where the water is 
cold, swift and not blue! It was partly on 
account of the swift current that we chose 
the boat as our method of transportation. 
We needed only to sit and look at the 
scenery while the current took us to our 
destination. Of course there was always 
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a little steering to be done. So we passed 
green-sloped hills that swept down to the 
waters edge. Everything peaceful and 
quiet. Then we noticed the hills grew 
higher and the river narrower and of course 
the current grew swifter. 

We spent the first night at Grein, home 
of the Danube’s famous whirlpools. That 
night we dreamt of whirlpools and the next 
day’s trip! It may be interesting to note 
that the tiny old theatre in Grein was used 
as scenery in the play “Blossom Time.” In 
fact, Hollywood cameramen had to come to 
Grein because the city wouldn’t let them 
remove any pieces of it to Hollywood. 
Then came the day of whirlpools! Every- 
one had warned us of the signals which 
would tell us if we could round the curve. 
Only one boat is allowed to make the curve 
at a time. In other words, if a boat were 
coming in the other direction we would 
have to wait until it had passed us before 
we could go through. We had to laugh at 
that because if a dozen boats were coming 
in the opposite direction, nothing could 
stop us in that current. Suddenly one of 
us discovered the signal. It looked just 
like a train signal with red and green arms, 
but we couldn’t tell whether we were to 
wait or not! The wrong thing was the fact 
we didn’t know which side of the river to 
keep on as everyone we had met in Grein 
disagreed on that question. So we just 
drifted along and before we knew it we 
were in the middle of everything. You 
can imagine how we felt with the water 
twirling around in little circles all about 
us! The only thing to do was to take in 


’ the oars and sit still. Eleanor, my youngest 
sister, was sitting in the seat of honor up 
on the prow, where our little American flag 


waved proudly along the Danube. Sud- 
denly we heard a cry from that end of the 
boat and, lo, it was so choppy that the 
water had splashed over the prow and 
Eleanor had felt the results! But with all 
the adventure and worry, we were soon in 
the smooth, swift-flowing Danube again. 


Among other interesting things was the 
case of the lost oar. This caused us to be 
left high and dry on the rocks and meant 
an unexpected landing on a small island 
and pulling the boat back over to the Dan- 
ube. There are lots of little pebbled 
streams that branch off and it’s very easy 
to get caught in one of them. Our Austrian 
friend amazed us all one day by going in 
swimming! It was so cold that when we 


put our feet in they came out stiff with cold! — 


Two nights were spent in beautiful historic 
Durnstein, where on a lonely hilltop Rich- 


ard the Lion Hearted was imprisoned in a — 


large castle. Today there are only a few 
ruins left, but we climbed up to them, and 


what a view we got! There beneath us was _ 


the grey-brown Danube winding around in 


the valley like a long snake creeping and 
slithering toward Vienna. 

Many an afternoon was spent scooping 
water out of the boat! 
most interesting afternoon was when it 


began to get dark and large raindrops 


Then we 


began to pelt the old Danube. 


felt it! There was nothing to cover us! 


But perhaps the 7 


Then, just ahead of us on the shore, we saw _ 
a beautiful Maypole all done up in the 


Austrian style and about forty feet high. 


We hurriedly made for the place but found 


that the only place to land was in the log- | 
filled harbor! So we pulled the boat up— 
on the logs which were bound together and — 


started walking across them to the shore. 


other log rolling when you stepped on it! 
But we reached shore without an accident 


“Al 


Well, it was loads of fun, what with every _ 


and had coffee in the tiny cafe there. Later 


it cleared up and we continued on our way 


to Vienna. 

Then one afternoon about four-thirty, 
just as the sun was deciding to set, we 
turned a curve and there in the far-distant 


glow were the shining church towers of 


Vienna, golden in the sunset. 


trip on Austria’s beautiful blue Danube. 


Thus came 


to an end our several hundred kilometre __ 
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pu editor of this magazine usually sub- 
scribes wholeheartedly to the wise and 
ancient maxim: “Never explain; your 
friends don’t need it and your enemies 
don’t believe you anyway.” But there are 
exceptions to every rule, and she feels that 
this department should begin with a word 
of explanation and an apology to Anna 
Church Colley because her two lovely 
poems, “The Willow Tree” and “Hearts- 
ease” were not listed on the Table of Con- 
tents in the February issue. 

The editor had been charmed with these 
from the moment they were dropped on her 
desk; but at that moment she saw no way 
of scheduling them immediately. Then 
through one of those last-minute changes 
in makeup which are a mystery to sub- 
scribers, a necessity to printers, and alter- 
nately a bane and a blessing to editors, half 
a page was unexpectedly left free in the 
section assigned to Committee Reports. The 
unexpected chance had come to use Mrs. 
Colley’s poems romptly! But there was 
no chance—so t e on told the editor 
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firmly—to change the Table of Contents, 
which was already “set.” (And oh, how 
irrevocably complete such pages are, once 
this process has begun! The grimmest old 
maid who ever lived was never half so 
“set” in her ways!) 

So there was nothing to do but to let the 
poems appear unheralded. And though | 
really don’t think they required much 
heralding—‘Good wine needs no bush!” — 
still we want to make up for the omission 
this month by explaining the circumstances 
to you. 

Along with this information we are very 
proud to present another poem by Mrs. 
Colley, entitled “Robin Redbreast.” It 
gives us a different slant on the work of the 
great ornithologist, John James Audubon, 
than that revealed in Catherine Cate 
Coblentz’ beautiful sonnet, that appears 
with it. (Which all goes to prove again 
that two schools of thought, though totally 
different, may be equally good and equally 
beautiful! ) 
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These poems about Audubon will give 
added significance to the references about 
him contained in Evelyn Dixon Dillard’s 
glamorous article, “Natchez-Over-the-Hill,” 
and to the reviews of “Singing in the 
Wilderness” by Donald Culross Peattie and 
“Audubon” by Constance Rourke which 
Christine Sadler has done in the Book 
Reviews Department. 

We seem to be rather specializing in old 
proverbs at the moment, though this was 
not premeditated; so let us mention an- 
other one in passing, and give it a modern 
application: We all know that “there’s 
many a slip twixt the cup and the lip,” and 
we are occasionally forced to recognize that 
once in a while there are unavoidable slips 
in our postal system! An arresting exam- 
ple of this was recently brought to your 
editor’s attention by Mrs. Boone G. Harding 
of Oregon. 

“My dear Mrs. Keyes,”—she wrote me: 


“The enclosed clipping will explain why my 
letter of January 9th failed to reach you. The 
letter or fragment of it was returned to my hus- 
band’s office. In some way a reporter heard of it 
and wanted to see it. He was very much interested, 
said he had heard you speak in the Canal Zone, I 
believe. The account is entirely his as I knew 
nothing about it until later. Would you care to 
have the letter? I would be glad to send it to you.” 


The clipping reads: 


“The charred remains of a letter that went down 
with a transport plane near Bozeman, Montana, 


“Happy he whom neither wealth nor fashion, i ' 
Nor the march of the encroaching city, ry wr, 


Drives an exile, 
From the hearth of his ancestral homestead.” 


“THE ROOKERY,” THE ANCESTRAL HOMESTEAD OF 
MRS. LOREN EDGAR REX, STATE REGENT OF KANSAS, 
AT WICHITA 
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recently were returned in a government envelope 
today to Mrs. B. G. Harding, state regent of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

“It was a business airmail letter sent by Mrs. 
Harding to Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes, editor 
of the D. A. R.’s National Historical Magazine, 
famed author and lecturer and wife of Henry W. 
Keyes, U. S. senator from New Hampshire. 

“The letter was burned almost entirely when the 
plane crashed, taking the lives of all aboard. Left 
intact, however, was Mrs. Harding’s return address 
in the upper left corner. 

“Postal authorities placed the remains in a gov- 
ernment envelope and returned them to Mrs. Hard- 
ing. Pasted across the charred envelope was this 
printed notation: ‘Delayed and damaged in wreck 
of airmail plane, A.M., 3-2, en route Seattle to 
Chicago near Bozeman, Mont., January 10, 1938.’ ” 


Fortunately, most of your editor’s mail is 
not subjected to such vicissitudes; and not 
only her letters but her Christmas cards 
have given her untold pleasure lately. Pos- 
sibly this comment may seem a little tardy, 
but actually it is up to the minute! She 
follows the old southern custom of stand- 
ing them up as they come in on mantels, 
bookcases, and other high flat surfaces; and 
then she greatly admires the enhanced ef- 
fect of festivity which they give to the holi- 
day decorations. But it is when she finally 
takes them down, and settling herself com- 
fortably in an easy chair at the end of a 
hard day, looks at them lingeringly one by 
one, that her joy in them becomes persona 
and individual instead of general. It i 
thus that she has spent the latter part c 
the last two evenings. And from the co 
lection which means so much to her she ha 
chosen a few samples to share with you as 
illustrations of this department. She knows 
they will mean a great deal to you also, 
since they give such delightful glimpses of 
the homes of some of our officers. 
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Early last summer, a certain writer had 
occasion to talk one day about her plans 
and projects with a great lady whose under- 
standing she has found unfailing and whose 
judgment exceptionally sound. In the 
course of this conversation the subject of 
our Society came up and the great lady 
said, “It seems to me that one of the most 
valuable contributions which the Daughters 
of the American Revolution are making to 
our national life centers around their un- 
tiring work in the marking and preserva- 
tion of historic sites.” The writer, having 
a retentive mind, tucked this statement away 
in a far—but safe—corner of it; and this 
fall, after she became your editor, she asked 
the great lady if she would not put down 
on paper what she had said that summer 
day. The great lady is probably the busiest 
person in the whole world, but she always 
seems to find time to do one thing more, 
especially when it is a question of co- 
operating with a friend. (An instance of 
similar cooperation is exemplified in the 
episode described by Genevieve Forbes 
Herrick in the article “Women in the 
News” appearing in the current number of 
“The Country Gentleman”—which, inci- 
dentally, gives Mrs. Vandenberg and us 
a very fine puff also!) So a day or two 
ago one of the great lady’s characteristic 
brief little notes dropped down on our 
desk; and as an inclosure was the edi- 
torial for which we had asked! Look for 
“Preservation for Posterity” by Eleanor 
Roosevelt on page 51. 

Another letter which has been a source 
of great pride and pleasure to your editor 
brings the mail of the moment to a thrilling 
climax. April is a month full of significant 
celebrations. The greatest of these, of 
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course, is Easter, which is observed with 
faith and thanksgiving all over the world. 
Second to this, in the United States, comes 
the celebration commemorative of the 


Pan American Day. Remembering the 


similarity of the ideals and the closeness of — 


the ties which bind us to our sister repub- 
lics, American no less than we are, the 


Battle of Lexington—an anniversary sym- 
bolizing the spirit of liberty, which, in all 
reverence, we place close after the anni- 
versary which symbolizes the spirit of im- 
mortality. There is another anniversary of 


editor had planned to give some special __ 
notice of this in our April issue. And 7 

tidings of her plan having come to the 
alert ears of the able and accomplished __ 
Under Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner | 
the same character that is celebrated on Welles, he was good enough to write to 

this hemisphere in April and that is called _ her as follows: 


TH NDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


ss February 11, 1938. 

My Dear Mrs. Keyes: naka: 

I have learned with particular pleasure and 
with very real gratification that the National 
Historical Magazine of the Daughters of the 
the 7. American Revolution is going to publish in its =2 . 

April issue a feature article and some pictures 


of particular significance in connection with | ‘dee 
the 
Pan American Day. 


Bie “ I feel very definitely that during recent 
— oe years the peoples of all the American Republics 
have begun to obtain a new and better under- 
Standing one of the other and that this sort of 
understanding paves the way for the best kind of 


| us 
two 
istic 

= — inter-American friendship. In furtherance of 
edi- that ideal it is of course most helpful for a 
magazine which reaches so influential a portion 
of the American public as does the National 
Historical Magazine of the Daughters of the 
urce » ae American Revolution to publish articles which 
litor a. S give our people in this country a better and 
ling ‘ae more friendly understanding of our neighbors. 
cant ae Please let me send you my congratulations upon 
- a, he this new policy which has been initiated and 

: which I hope may continue. 


Believe me 


for 
nor 


Yours very sincerely, | 
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get 
National Vice Presidents 

Mrs. EpmMunp Burke BA t, Indiana 

Miss Marte L. Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Amos A. Frigs, D. C 

Miss Myra Hazarp, Mississippi 

Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy, Michigan _ 

Mrs. Roy N. Lamsert, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Joun A. MaxweELt, Jr., D. C. 

Miss Armee E. Powe t, D. C. 

Mrs. Lawrence H. Quirotto, California 

Mrs. JoHN Francis WEINMANN, Arkansas 


Honorary National Presidents 
Mrs. Frank W. Monpeti 
Mrs. Josian A. VAN ORSDEL 
Mrs. Percy Epwarps Quin § 
Mrs. SAMUEL SHAW ARENTZ 
Mrs. C. A. SWANN SINCLAIR 


Honorary National Vice Presidents 

Mrs. Witiiam A. BEcKEr, 
President General D. A. R. | 

Mr. Messmore KENDALL, 

President General S.A. R. 


(Elected for five years) 
Mrs. Larz ANDERSON, Mass., 1937 
Mrs. Hersert ALLEN Brack, Colo., 1937 
Miss ANNE Cummins, Iowa, 1933 
Miss Marcaret Loturop, Calif., 1937 
Mrs. Frank S. Ray, Maryland, 1936 
Mrs. Horace M. Towner, Iowa, 1935 


A State Director has charge of the work in each State 


Total membership of Society, around 10,000 
Latest National Number 


Total number of Societies......... 497 
43,718 


Mrs. Frank S. Ray, Editor, C. A. R. Magazine 


The —— Schools of the N.S. D. A. R. 


Mr. Robert M. Muir 


AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 
Berea COLLECE 

THe Berry SCHOOLS 

Rivce InpustriaL ScHOOL........ 
Carr Creek Community Center, INc. 
CrossNorE SCHOOL 

Hittsiwe ScHOOoL Mr. 
HINDMAN SETTLEMENT SCHOOL... 
Kate Duncan D. A. R. ScHoot.... Mr. 
Lincotn MEmorIAL UNIVERSITY 
MaryYvILLE COLLEGE 

MONTVERDE SCHOOL 

NorTHLAND COLLEGE 

Pine Mountain SETTLEMENT SCHOOL. . 
SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE 


Dr. Raymond G. Clapp 
Tamassee D. A. R. Mr. Ralph Cain 


Wichita, Kansas 


. C. S. MeGeem......... . Springfield, Massachusetts 
Dr. William J. Hutchins... 
Miss Martha Berry......... Mount Berry, Georgia 
..Dr. George P. Mayo 
..Mr. T. Frencis....... 
Dr. Mary Martin Sloop... . 
Lemuel Sanford 
Miss May Stone 
Wilson Evans. . 
Dr. Stewart W. McClelland Harrogate, Tennessee 
Miss Clemmie J. Henry.... 
Mr. H. P. Carpenter 
Dr. J. D. Brownell 


Berea, Kentucky 


Bris, Virginia 
..Carr Creek, Kentucky 
. .Crossnore, North Carolina 
..Marlborough, Massachusetts 
Hindman, Kentucky 
Grant, Alabama 


Maryville, 
Montverde, Florida 


.. Ashland, Wisconsin 
Pine Mountain, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Tamassee, South Carolina 
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Important Notice 


The NOVEMBER ISSUE 


of the magazine is completely exhausted. _ 
There are only fifty copies of this issue left. 


JANUARY ISSUE 


completely exhausted. 


The FEBRUARY ISSUE 


was a sell-out within three days of publication 


_ and it was necessary to reprint the magazine 
PAE in order to take care of orders already accepted. 
"This expensive process cannot be repeated, how- 

Hoo, | in connection with any future issue. 


To INSURE AGAINST DISAPPOINTMENT 


ing desired bers 
securing desired numbers 


Ww 
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NATIONAL 


[us Special meeting of the National Board of 


Management was called to order by the Presi- 

dent General, Mrs. William A. Becker, in the 
Board Room, Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Tuesday, February 1, 1938, at 12 
noon, 

The Chaplain General, Mrs. Boyd, read from 
St. Luke 21: 20 and offered prayer. 

The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America was given. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Tal- 
madge, called the roll, the following members 
being present: National Officers: Mrs. Becker, 
Miss Street, Mrs. Dick, Mrs. Boyd, Mrs. Talmadge, 
Mrs. Keesee, Mrs. Pouch, Mrs. Robert, Mrs. 
Spencer, Mrs. Goodhue. State Regents: Mrs. 
Barnes, Mrs. Latimer, Mrs. Haig, Mrs. Zimmer- 
man, Mrs. Schlosser, Mrs. Binford, Mrs. Nason, 
Mrs. Geagley, Mrs. Hoskins, Mrs. Clapp, Mrs. 
Heaume, Mrs. Sheppard, Mrs. McCrillis, Mrs. 
Marshall, Mrs. Rowbotham, Mrs. French, Miss 
Johnson. State Vice Regent: Mrs. Cudworth. 

The Treasurer General, Mrs. Robert, moved that 
264 former members be reinstated. Seconded by 
Mrs. Haig. Carried. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Spencer, read her 
report. 


Report of Registrar General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 
I have the honor to report 1,160 applications 
presented to the Board. 
Lue SPENCER, 
Registrar General, N. S. D. A. R. 


Mrs. Spencer moved that the 1,160 applicants 
whose records have been verified by the Registrar 
General be elected to membership in the National 
Society. Seconded by Mrs. Goodhue. Carried. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Pouch, 
read her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 
It gives me pleasure to report as follows: 


The State Regent of Michigan requests a Chap- 
ter authorized at Grosse Pointe Park. 
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The Organizing Regency of Mrs. Eva Wigent 
Lowe at Mullen, Nebraska, has expired by 
time limitation. 

The authorization of the Chapter at Freeburg, 
Illinois, has expired by time limitation. 

The members of the Philip Perry Chapter, with 
the approval of their State Regent, requests 
permission to change the location from Titus- 
ville to Cocoa, Florida. 

The Palo Alto Chapter at Stanford University, 
with the approval of the State Regent of Cali- 
fornia, requests permission to add the prefix | 
El to the name, to make it more distinctly 
Spanish. 


The following Chapters through their State Re- 
gents have requested official disbandment: 


Rockford Pilgrims at Rockford and Vinton at 
Vinton, Iowa. 

Polly Carroll at Palmyra, Missouri. 

Lone Oak at Latta, South Carolina. 

The Betsy Wright Chapter of Newport, Wash- | 
ington, was automatically disbanded for hav- 
ing been below the legal number for over 
one year. 


The following Chapters have met all require- 
ments according to our National By-laws and are 


now presented for confirmation: al 
Cochise, Douglas, Arizona. & 
Peter Meyer, Assumption, Illinois. 


Dr. Elisha Dick, Alexandria, Virginia. © 
Hevena R. Poucn, 


Organizing Secretary General, 
N.S. D. A. R. 


Mrs. Pouch moved the acceptance of the Organ- 
izing Secretary General's report. Seconded by 
Mrs. Goodhue. Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Tal- 
madge, read the minutes of February 1, 1938, 
meeting which were approved as read. 

Adjournment was taken at 12:20 p.m. 

May Erwin TALMADGE, 
Recording Secretary General, 

N.S. D. A. R. 
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REGULAR 


MINUTES 
NATION AL BOARD OF MANAGEME 


MEETING 


2, 1988. 
HE regular meeting of the National Board of 
atenagement was called to order by the Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. William A. Becker, in the 
Board Room, Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Wednesday, February 2, 1938, at 
9:30 a. m. 

The Chaplain General, Mrs. E. Thomas Boyd, 
quoted “The Empty Cup” and offered prayer. 

The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America was given. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Julius 
Young Talmadge, called the roll, the following 
members being recorded as present: National Offi- 
cers: Mrs. Becker, Miss Street, Mrs. Dick, Mrs. 
Belk, Mrs. Boyd, Mrs. Talmadge, Mrs. Keesee, 
Mrs. Pouch, Mrs. Robert, Mrs. Spencer, Mrs. 
Goodhue; State Regents: Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. Lati- 
mer, Mrs. Williams (Del.), Mrs. Haig, Mrs. Zim- 
merman, Mrs. Schlosser, Mrs. Arnold, Mrs. Bin- 
ford, Mrs. Blakeslee, Mrs. Nason, Mrs. Geagley, 
Mrs. Chiles, Mrs. Hoskins, Mrs. Perkins, (Acting) , 
Mrs. Clapp, Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Heaume, Mrs. Shep- 
pard, Mrs. McCrillis, Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Smith 
(Tenn.), Mrs. Rowbotham, Mrs. French, Miss 
Johnson; State Vice Regents: Mrs. Cudworth, Mrs. 
Brundage. 

The President General, Mrs. William A. Becker, 
read her report. 


Report of President General 


Members of the National Board of Management: 


Navy Day, 1937, at the United States Naval 
Academy in Annapolis, will long stand out in 
D. A. R. history. The story has been told in 
verse and picture in the December issue of the 
D. A. R. Magazine, and Dahlgren Hall has been 
transformed by the beauty and color of the flags 
of our Union, presented by the State Societies of 
our organization. Luncheon as guests of Admiral 
and Mrs. Sellers in their spacious home was a 
delightful occasion. The graciousness and the 
joy of Admiral Sellers as he entertained the Na- 
tional Officers and State Regents found expression 
in his words while viewing the presentation: “This 
is the realization of a dream. I am very grateful 
to the Daughters of the American Revolution for 
making this possible.” And the Daughters are 
very grateful for the opportunity to place the flags 
of all the states and territories where they may 
speak to millions. 

Leaving Annapolis in the heavy rain, which had 
been unable to dampen the spirits, a pilgrimage 
began to the Tamassee D. A. R. School at Tamas- 
see, South Carolina, for the dedication of its new 
; dairy, and to the Kate Duncan Smith D. A. R. 
School at Grant, Alabama, to attend the cere- 
monies incident to the completion of a recreation 


hall and water tower. Very necessary comple- 
ments are these to plants where children are 
gathered together to learn how to live and to be 
useful citizens. The dairy and the recreation hall 
are the results of contributions from Daughters all 
over the United States, and the water tower is the 
gift of Mr. Harper D. Sheppard of Hanover, Penn- 
sylvania, husband of our Pennsylvania State Re- 
gent. Joy was in our hearts and a friendly spirit 
pervaded all the days. Justly proud of these ac- 
complishments was our National Chairman, Miss 
Katharine Matthies, as she presented the fruit of 
her labors and we saw the happy faces of those 
who will be happier because of our gifts. This 
story, too, appears in the December Magazine, so 
it is unnecessary to elaborate here. 

At the home of Mrs. James Alonzo Groves at 
Albemarle, North Carolina, the Yadkin River 
Patriots Chapter and its C. A. R. Society enter- 
tained most delightfully. Beaten biscuits and ham, 
with a cup of tea, refreshed us in true southern 
style, and we motored on to Charlotte to be the 
house guests of Mrs. William Henry Belk, Vice 
President General. From a delightful Hallowe’en 
dinner, your President General and Mrs. William 
H. Pouch, National Director of our Junior Mem- 
bership Committee, attended a Junior meeting at 
the home of Miss Deane Van Landingham of 
Charlotte, where a group of twenty young women 
were gathered, eager to tell of their work and to 
receive inspiration for further achievement. It is 
always a special privilege to meet with our young 
women and to realize the future of our great 
Society. 

From Tamassee’s impressive exercises, we 
motored to Athens, Georgia, for a visit in the 
charming home of our Recording Secretary Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Julius Y. Talmadge. We found the 
local Chapter, the Elijah Clarke, waiting to wel- 
come us. Under the leadership of the Regent, 
Mrs. Joel A. Wier, a log cabin had been artistically Ae Oe 
decorated with autumn leaves and pumpkins, and _ 
a tempting barbecue supper prepared. This was 
truly a happy and delightful occasion. 

Mrs. Talmadge entertained her guests at a : 
bridge-club breakfast, when fried chicken, sausage ‘i 
and waffles tempted the appetite. 

In Atlanta, a delicious luncheon awaited us at y 
the Atlanta Club, with Mrs. William H. High- 
tower a most gracious hostess. The pleasure of au ©, 
the occasion was heightened by reunion with old 
and loyal friends. 

We travelled on to Chattanooga, where a round 
of social events had been planned. Mesdames 
Talmadge, Belk, Murray, Miss Matthies and your 
President General were house guests of Mrs. 
Willard Steele, while others of the party, namely: 
Mesdames Pouch, Goodhue, Wisner, Sheppard, 
Whittaker, Messenger, Strawn, Averill, Heaume, 
Schlosser, Sisson, Baughman, Haig, 
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Creyke, Strong, Middleton, Miss Mullins and Miss 
Farwell, either visited friends in the city or were 
guests at the hotel. 

We attended the dinner closing the annual State 
Convention of the Tennessee Sons of the American 
Revolution held, as usual, in commemoration of 
the Battle of King’s Mountain. Mr. Thomas 
Myers, President of the John Sevier Chapter, pre- 
sided, and gave the address of welcome. Dr. 
Mims, internationally known as an author and 
lecturer, was the speaker of the evening, drawing 
a parallel between the history of England immedi- 
ately following the French Revolution and the 
dictatorship of Napoleon and the present events 
on the American scene. 

Among the delightful social occasions in this 
hospitable southern city were an informal buffet 
supper at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Sam Erwin; 
a tea given by the four Chattanooga chapters; 
another buffet supper at which Mr. and Mrs. James 
Gager were hosts; and a luncheon at the Kosmos 
Woman’s Club, of which our hostess, Mrs. Steele, 
is President. 

A visit to Maryville College took Miss Matthies 
and your President General over highways and 
across glorious mountains radiant with autumn 
glow. A warm reception awaited us. It was a 
pleasure to view the buildings at this lovely place; 
to see the student body at luncheon and in the 
class room; to learn from Miss Clemmie J. Henry, 
the Director of the College, more in detail of the 
rotating student loan fund, which has worked so 
advantageously for student as well as for college; 
and to be entertained at luncheon by the Mary 
Blount Chapter in the home of the College Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Lloyd. 

Lincoln Memorial University was our next ob- 
jective, and here we were the house guests of Dr. 
and Mrs. Stewart W. McClelland. Your Presi- 
dent General had the privilege of addressing these 
sturdy mountain boys and girls, who are privileged 
to work for their education. We were happy to 
see six of our former Tamassee girls and to have 
an opportunity to meet the professors and their 
wives at a reception tendered us by President and 
Mrs. McClelland. How often the refrain ran 
through the mind of your President General, “I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help.” These sturdy youths of the 
mountains do gain physical, mental and spiritual 
strength from the hills. 

The return to Washington, skirting the Great 
Smokies and across the Skyline Drive, was one 
never to be forgotten for its awe-inspiring beauty 
and manifestation of the Maker’s handiwork. We 
paused at the Blue Ridge Industrial School and 
saw the students at work, and bowed our heads 
and hearts in gratitude in the chapel recently built 
of native stone by the boys of the mountains. The 
Reverend George Mayo and his wife have lived 
among these mountains for over thirty years, serv- 
ing others with missionary zeal, with faith and 
dauntless courage. The results of their faith are 
evidenced in character and development of a 
splendid work. 

The Mistress Mary Williams Chapter of East 
Orange, New Jersey, Miss Elizabeth R. Van Nest, 
Regent, gave a delightful reception to its friends 
on Tuesday, November 16. They came from far 
and near to greet this enthusiastic group of young 
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women, whose spirit is contagious and whose ac- 
complishments are outstanding. 

On November 22, the Liberty Bell Chapter of 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, entertained at an elab- 
orate luncheon at the Lehigh Country Club. Your 
President General was the guest of honor. Sixty 
chapter members and regents from neighboring 
chapters attended this truly beautiful function. 
Tables decorated with chrysanthemums and as- 
paragus fern were formed in a square around a 
center fountain which was banked with ferns, 
gorgeous plants and flowers. Mrs. Charles R. 
Harned, the gracious Regent of the Chapter, pre- 
sented the special guests. These were Mrs. Joseph 
G. Forney, National Chairman of D. A. R. Student 
Loan Fund Committee, Miss Emily Schall, Mrs. 
David H. Ludlow, Regent of George Taylor Chap- 
ter, and Mrs. Sam Erwin. Mrs. Harned enter- 
tained a few guests that evening at dinner in her 
lovely home. 

On December 2, the Garret A. Hobart Chap- 
ter of Paterson, New Jersey, Mrs. John H. Vermeu- 
len, Regent, entertained at an elaborate luncheon 
in honor of National and State Officers. Held 
in the Alexander Hamilton Hotel, this affair was 
one of beauty and goodwill. Corsages of red 
and white roses were given to each honor guest, 
and a red rose to each of the 20 or more visiting 
chapter regents. It was good to greet again New 
Jersey’s Good Citizenship Pilgrim, Miss Margaret 
Baikie, and to meet many gracious, charming 
friends. It had been my privilege while State 
Treasurer of New Jersey, to attend the organizing 
meeting of this enthusiastic chapter, which, in 
twelve years, has grown enormously in numbers 
and good works. New Jersey is perhaps more for- 
tunate than larger states in being able to bring its 
officers and regents together for frequent social 
affairs. A strong bond of fellowship and friend- 
ship results which works happily for accomplish- 
ment and growth. Chapter Guest Days become 
occasions looked forward to throughout the State 


‘and the Garret A. Hobart day was no exception. 


December 6 brought another pleasure to your 
President General when she visited the Ann 
Arundel Chapter of Baltimore. After a luncheon 
tendered to the Chapter Board by the Regent, 
Mrs. Paul Scharf, the meeting was held in the 
charming home of Mrs. Samuel B. Dove. This 
chapter, small in numbers, is outstanding in its 
successful ways of raising funds for the main- 
tenance of its Chapter House, which is run as a 
tea house in spring and summer. Progressive 
dinners, birthday bags and sales are a challenge 
for activity to support this historic house and 
the work of the chapter. 

On December 15, Bergen and Paulus Hook 
Chapters of Jersey City, New Jersey, entertained 
the National and State Officers at luncheon at 
the Carteret Club. This was a festive Christmas 
party, the tables decorated with greens and blue 
and silver. All present, too, were in a joyous 
mood and appreciated this generous hospitality 
under the direction of Mrs. George M. Culver 
and Mrs. William Voorhees, Regents of the 
hostess chapters. 

On December 17, your President General 
visited the New Rochelle Chapter with Mrs. C. 
Robert Duncan, Regent. After a luncheon at 
the home of Mrs. Harold Gardner, we went to the 
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Woman’s Club where again a festive Christmas 
array greeted us. This meeting was particularly 
interesting because of the presence of heads of 
the C. A. R. Junior Groups and the President 
of the Italian group of girls being aided by the 
chapter in more than a material way. Eighteen 
Italian girls, known as the Betsy Ross Club, meet 
under the direction of the Junior American Citi- 
zens for sociability and fellowship. Their par- 
ticular work is the making of rag horses for 
the babies in the hospital. So the chapter is 
doing double humanitarian service in bringing 
hope, joy and courage to these girls who, in turn, 
are helping those less fortunate than they. What 
a patriotic service for this day and age! 

On December 18 the New Jersey Constitu- 
tion Commission celebrated the 150th anniversary 
of the ratification of the Federal Constitution 
by the State of New Jersey, with a program at 
Elizabeth, and more than 2,000 persons in attend- 
ance. Representatives from Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania were present. Hon. Sol Bloom, Chairman 
of the United States Constitution Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, gave the principal address. 
He said, “The New Jersey delegates, by insisting 
upon a plan for equal representation of states, 
paved the way for the great compromise with 
the people of Virginia, which resulted in the 
success of the Constitution. But for New Jersey’s 
voice raised with firmness at the critical moment, 
the Constitution might have failed and the 
American Union might not have been formed.” 

An historic pageant, “We, the People,” with a 
cast of more than 500 persons, relating events 
at the time of the State ratification, was the fea- 
ture of the evening session. 

In the afternoon, a memorial tablet was un- 
veiled in Kellogg Park to the memory of the four 
New Jersey Signers of the Constitution: William 
Paterson, William Livingston, David Brearley 
and Jonathan Dayton. Another tablet was un- 
veiled by Beryl Hague, descendant of Jonathan 
Dayton, at St. John’s Episcopal Church in memory 
of Mr. Dayton, and a patriotic service was held 
in the church, to which D. A. R. chapters and 
chapters of other patriotic organizations had 
sent their colors, together with the national em- 
blem, for participation in the processional. Over 
250 flags formed an awe inspiring and stirring 
sight as they came down the aisle. 

After the service, tea was served by the Boudi- 
not Chapter, D. A. R. The Boudinot Chapter, 
Mrs. John F. McMillan, Regent, was in charge of 
the last two events, both most impressive and 
stirring. Much credit should be given Mrs. Mc- 
Millan for her painstaking effort and careful prep- 
aration for these history-making events. 

The Golden Hill Chapter lived up to its 
“golden” hue when it entertained in an elaborate 
way National and State Officers, National and 
National Vice Chairmen and Regents of neigh- 
boring chapters at the Waldorf-Astoria on Mon- 
day, January 3. The luncheon was a delectable 
affair made joyful by beautiful music, gorgeous 
flowers and delightful fellowship. It was a fine 
beginning for the new year to greet so many fel- 
low workers, among whom were our Honorary 
President General, Mrs. G. L. H. Brosseau; Mrs. 
William A. Ward, Vice President General; Mrs. 
William H. Pouch, Organizing Secretary Gen- 


eral; Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr., Treasurer Gen- 
eral; Mrs. Frank L. Nason, State Regent of Mas- 
sachusetts ; Mesdames Stebbins, Pryor, McIntyre, 
and the Misses Schwarzwaelder and Matthies, all 
National Chairmen; and heads of other organi-— 
zations, 

Regents. It prophesied a richness of spirit for a 
the new year, joyous, eager, exuberant. Mrs. 
Alexander W. Whiteford, Regent, proved a 
gracious hostess, a witty toastmistress and a fairy — 
godmother in all she showered upon us. 


The New York City Chapter, Mrs. Edward C. 


Zabriskie, Regent, is unique in that it is the 
only one, within my knowledge, which celebrates 
the wedding day of Martha and George Wash- 
ington. 


for its spirit of dignity, grace, charm and warmth 


of hospitality. What a privilege was mine to 
attend such a gathering on Thursday, January 
6. Many friends and members assembled in 
the Plaza, as well as distinguished men and 
women from various walks of life, all to pay 
homage to our First Gentleman and his Lady © 
Love. After a delightful program of music and © 
greetings, we adjourned to the tea room for a 
delicious collation. 

On January 10, Mrs. James F. Hunter, Regent, 
presided at the meeting of the Mary Clap Wooster | 
Chapter, which was attended by nearly 400. Prior 
to the luncheon, a reception was held in honor 
of the President General and the National Of- 
ficers. This was truly a gala occasion, made 
so by the presence of our Honorary President Gen- 
eral, Mrs. George Maynard Minor; Honorary Vice 
President General, Mrs. John Laidlaw Buel; Vice 
President General, Miss Emeline A. Street; ex- 
National Officer, Miss Katharine Arnold Nettle- 
ton; the State Regent of Connecticut, Mrs. Fred- 
erick P. Latimer; and the State Board. Beautiful 
flowers, music and delicious food all added to the 
joyousness of the occasion. After a fine dinner at 
the home of Miss Street we went to the home 
of Mrs. Donald Nugent, where about 75 Juniors 
of the Mary Clap Wooster Chapter, of New 
Haven, and Juniors from Danbury, Milford, 
Bridgeport and Meriden, were gathered for a 
meeting a presided over by Mrs. Latham 
B. Lambert, Junior Chairman. The reports of 
the chairmen of the various committees, and of 
the Junior State Chairman, Mrs. J. Harold Welch, 
and the able presiding of Mrs. Lambert, would 
put many an older group to shame. Reports 
were clearly given, brief and to the point, and 
showed thought and constructive work accom- 
plished and planned for. It was a real inspira- 
tion to meet with these promising young women, 
so full of vigor and life, so eager to help and to 
work. Your President General is thankful for 
these rich opportunities, for the enthusiasm these 
young women give to others, and for their promise 
for the future of our Society and for the country. 
Do, State Regents and Chapter Regents, get 
close to them and help them fulfill their dreams! 

Your President General was happy to be 
among those present at the French Embassy on 
January 11, when ceremonies were conducted 
in honor of Mme. Marie Curie, the great woman 
scientist famed for her part in the discovery of 
radium. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, among other 
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prominent members of the Women’s Field Army 
of the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, said, in her remarks, “We are indebted 
to Mme. Curie not only for her great discovery, 
but for her great life.” A specially bound volume 
of the recent biography of Mme. Curie was pre- 
sented to Mr. Jules Henry, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of France, by Mrs. Marjorie B. Illig, of 
Massachusetts, National Commander of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Control of Cancer. Mme. 
Curie’s contribution to human conservation is one 
worthy of our utmost gratitude. 

On January 11, your President General at- 
tended the Judiciary Reception at the White 
House. This was a brilliant occasion, honoring 
members of the United States Supreme Court and 
officials of the Department of Justice. 

The Richmond County Chapter, of which 
Mrs. Willard A. Boyd is Regent, was hostess to 
the President General on January 14. Mrs. 
Pouch, a member of this chapter and hostess 
for the day, entertained a small group at luncheon 
at the Richmond County Club House, after which 
the meeting was held. Among the guests were 
the acting State Regent of New Jersey, Mrs. J. 
Warren Perkins, a number of State Chairmen, 
Regents of neighboring chapters and one hundred 
chapter members, all of whom enjoyed a de- 
lightful program which demonstrated the work 
of the C. A. R. and the Juniors. The regents 
of the Staten Island chapters gave brief accounts 
of their chapter activities. A delightful musical 
program was given by members of the C , 
The Richmond County troop of Girl Scouts 
marched in and gave their Scout pledge. Such 
demonstrations bring us all to a fuller realization 
of the value of character building in the early 
years of life. 

For the privilege of attending all of these chap- 
ter meetings I am very grateful, for the personal 
contact with many earnest members gives a Presi- 
dent General something which cannot be mea- 
sured in words. 

January 15 found your President General on 
her way to South Jersey as the guest of Had- 
donfield Chapter. Here were gathered nearly 100 
members for the 42nd Chapter Birthday Party 
of this outstanding chapter. The acting State 
Regent, Mrs. Perkins, State Officers, ex-Vice 
President General, Mrs. William D. Sherrerd, and 
Regents of six neighboring chapters, were among 
the honor guests. Miss Emma Middleton, Regent, 
presided in an inimitable way, bringing wit 
and pleasure to our hearts, while delightful music 
engendered a spirit of joy. 

The Juniors of the D. A. R. and the S. A. R. 
of New York gave a brilliant Assembly at Pierre’s 
on January 22, which Mr. Becker and your 
President General attended. This annual affair 
is for the benefit of the D. A. R. Student Loan 
Fund. 

By invitation of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education and the National Education Associa- 
tion, your President General agreed to act as a 
sponsor for the program in tribute to Horace 
Mann, which was arranged in keeping with the 
nation-wide observance of the Horace Mann Cen- 
tennial. This program was held in Washington, 
D. C., as part of the plans made for American Edu- 
cation Week. 
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Even though your President General is unable 
to be in Washington at all times, our Society has 
been ably represented on various occasions. On 
Navy Day, October 27, Mrs. Tonnis J. Holzberg 
represented the National Society and laid our 
memorial wreath of tribute on the monument to 
John Paul Jones. 

On Armistice Day, our Society was represented 
at the Tomb of America’s Unknown Soldier when 
Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke placed the Society’s me- 
morial wreath in commemoration of America’s 
Unknown Dead. 

Our hearts were saddened when, on November 
7, we learned of the passing of our Honorary 
Vice President General, Mrs. Eleanor Washing- 
ton Howard of Alexandria, Virginia. Mrs. Howard 
was the last member of the Washington family 
born at Mt. Vernon. She was a great-great-grand- 
niece of George Washington and daughter of 
Colonel John Augustine Washington. We mourn 
with Virginia in the passing of this loyal and 
devoted officer and member of our organization. 
Her funeral was held in Christ Church, Alex- 
andria, amidst historic surroundings. Mrs. Lue 
Reynolds Spencer, Registrar General, represented 
the President General at the funeral, which was 
also attended by National and State Officers and 
a host of friends. 

Just a few weeks later word came to us of 
the passing of another beloved Honorary Vice 
President General, Mrs. Alexander Ennis Pat- 
ton, of Pennsylvania. Mrs. Harper Donelson 
Sheppard, State Regent, represented the Presi- 
dent General at her funeral. We bow with grief 
in the loss of this fine and loyal Daughter of 
Pennsylvania, our own Honorary Vice President 
General. 

It is with sorrow that the National Society 
records the passing of Mrs. Jonathan P. Dolliver 
of Fort Dodge, Iowa, our past Historian General, 
who entered Life Eternal December 29, 1937. 
Deep sympathy is extended to the State of Iowa 
in the passing of this fine and loyal Daughter. 

After years of faithful service as one of the 
Clerical Staff at National Headquarters, Mrs. 
Hallie Chunn was retired at her own request on 
January 4. It is with appreciation that the Na- 
tional Society records this record of her work 
well done. 

In between chapter meetings and committee 
meetings of special activities, routine mail and 
detailed writing of sketches on various phases of 
D. A. R. work, and especially one for the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, have filled 
the days and even the nights for your President 
General. What marvelous opportunities for service 
await us these days! The deep regret is that the 
days have not enough hours in which to do all we 
wish to accomplish. 

It is the hope of your President General that 
all material projects begun during this adminis- 
tration be completed before April 1, 1938. They 
are the equipment for Kate Duncan Smith 
School, the dairy for Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity, and the furnishing of Moore House at York- 
town. The exacting work of correctly furnish- 
ing the Surrender Room of Moore House at York- 
town is proceeding steadily. Eighteenth Century. 
antiques are costly, and yet nothing but correct 
pieces are to go into this room. We still need 
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a few fine pieces and we hope that the States will 
support this national project, voted by the Con- 
gress and, if possible, complete the work in this 
administration. 

It was an inspiration and a privilege to be 
among the thousand citizens who gathered at the 
banquet at the Willard Hotel in Washington on 
January 26, to pay tribute to “Washington’s 
First Citizen,” Theodore William Noyes, Editor 
of the Evening Star and President of the Associ- 
ated Press from the time of its inception. The 
occasion marked this patriot’s eightieth birth- 
day and his retirement from active direction of 
his many activities. The assembly included 
representation of the fourth estate, members of 
Washington’s official society, representatives of 
the diplomatic corps, and District and Federal 
Government, and citizens from every walk of 
life, as well as old and beloved friends. 

Words of tribute and words of praise hailed him 
as “The Washingtonian who towers above them 
all,” as a planner, as a citizen, as a patriot and 
as a man. Congratulatory messages were received 
from The President of the United States, the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, the members 
of the Cabinet, and many groups of citizens. 
Among these were greetings from your National 
Society sent by your President General. A Book 
of Remembrance including all these messages 
was presented to the aged editor. 

In his response, Mr. Noyes called for continued 
efforts in behalf of his native city. Speaking of 
Washington, he said: “Now that the city is a 
beautiful one, let us make it also a healthful, 
wise, good and above all, an American one.” 

The members of the Executive Committee felt 
it an honor and a privilege to take special notice 
of the Golden Wedding Anniversary of our Curator 
General, Mrs. Robert J. Reed, in November. An 
event such as this celebration is indeed “golden” 
and seldom, if ever, will occur again within the 
cabinet of a President General. We rejoiced with 
Mrs. Reed and were happy to send to her our 
tribute of congratulation and good-will. 

It was with very saddened hearts that we learned 
shortly after the first of this New Year, of Mrs. 
Reed’s very serious illness, which now keeps her 
from our meeting. We miss her cheery presence, 


her ever scintillating sparkle of wit and humor,- 


and her wise counsel. It is our earnest hope 
and prayer that she will soon be restored to 
health and strength. 

Perhaps some of you do not know that it has 
been the custom of the Clerical Staff at National 
Headquarters to gather food and clothing at 
Christmas time for poor families in the city. This 
year was no exception. I quote the following, 
which will give you a vivid description of the 
happiness which this occasion brought: 


“Dear Madam President General: 


Were you here and could descend the stair- 
way of the Administration Building at the Na- 
tional Headquarters, D. A. R., a very beautiful 
and inspirational sight would you behold— 
for grouped around the huge Christmas tree, 
reaching to the ceiling, with its many colored 
lights, are five large tables heavily laden with 
innumerable toys, articles of clothing, dolls 
and food baskets galore. 


os 
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This collection represents the enthusiastic 
efforts of those who comprise the clerical staff. 
Miss Mary Moler, as the Chairman, has dis- 
played ingenuity and careful planning in the 
assortment of articles, giving the right things 
to the right people in every instance, in finding 
the needy families, and always succeeding in 
learning their particular wants. Mrs. ten 
Roberts, with her inexhaustible supply of “ 
and enthusiasm, has given motivating 
the movement through her contact with others. 
Mrs. Jeannette Jackson proved her heartfelt 
interest when she, being appointed the shopper 
for foodstuffs, appeared at the door of the 
Sanitary Grocery Company, in this neighbor- 
hood, at seven-thirty o’clock on Wednesday 
morning, displaying to the grocery clerk, 
through the unopened door, the length of her 
grocery list and explaining the importance of be- 
ing admitted, since she wished delivery of her 
order of goods by nine a. m. at the Hall, in time 
to have the food baskets grouped about the 
tables for picture taking by a local newspaper 
photographer. Miss Janie Glascock, ever patient 
and painstaking in all things, lent her tender 
care to the project, giving invaluable advice 
and contributions to the cause. 

To give you some idea: 

Dickie, a little blind boy, aged 8, and his 
sister, aged 5, received toys, a toy pipe organ 
which he could enjoy playing, warm p ae for 
each, and candy. 

There was a boy, aged 14, who had been in 
the hospital for four months, but now released, 
who was supplied with sweater, other pieces of 
clothing, about six books of adventure, and 
games to keep him interested. His mother 
was given two pairs of new silk hose, a recon- 
ditioned dress made fresh and new-looking by 
careful freshening up on the part of the donor, 
shoes and underwear. 

A boy 16 was provided with a suit, books, and 
the family given a bountiful basket, containing 
food supplies, a chicken, even including the 
sundry staples, such as soap, matches, cleansing 
powder, topped with candy and nuts. 

A girl, 10, was completely outfitted, with 
hat, a grand reconditioned coat with nice fur 
collar, new gloves, three little dresses, a doll 
with wardrobe trunk, underwear and toys. A 
boy, brother aged 13, was given sweater, gloves, 
toys, and to the family a complete box of food 
as enumerated above. 

Another girl, 14, needed only clothing, and 
she was supplied with a dress, a lovely pair of 
warm knitted gloves, brand new, and three 
beautifully reconditioned blouses, all looking 
fresh and lovely. (All reconditioned clothing 
was folded “storewise” and tied with fancy 
string or ribbon to look smart and attractive. 
This was done by the donors themselves at 
their homes.) 

A large family with four children was looked 
after. A boy 6, a boy 4, a girl 3 and a baby 
10 months. Complete box of food was sup- 
plied, with milk for the baby, one thoughtful 
donor providing six cans of Gerber’s Baby Food 
for the infant. Two baby nightgowns, brand 
new, two pairs of nice baby shoes, two pairs of 
freshened up rompers, blocks and stuffed toys 
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were supplied the youngest. The little boy of 
4 received a new red wool knitted cap and 
gloves to match, with a new suit to correspond. 
The girl of 3 was given the pair of dolls sent 
by the President General, which will cause 
her to gasp with admiration. Sweaters were 
sent in this box for each child, with gloves for 
all ages and sizes of the family. This family 
too received a goodly meat supply. 

All of this speaks of the love and affection 
which was put into this movement. Most note- 
worthy of all was the cash donation, approxi- 
mating $35, which purchased the food baskets. 

When “toys” are mentioned, it would seem 
the ten cent stores were combed for their most 
desirable and attractive games, books, etc. 
Never did one see such an array! There was a 
Shirley Temple Paper Doll set, with cardboard 
house, which proved enviable to all who saw it. 
And, to add prestige to the entire collection, 
there sat Charlie McCarthy (without Bergen) 
looking very wise, although a bit mute! 

This word picture may show you what was 
accomplished in ten days’ time, through the 
efforts of willing hands and hearts. 

Sincerely, 
An OBSERVER.” 


This contribution to the spirit of good-will and 
service adds another pearl to the strand that 
twines throughout our land, binding us all in a 
common cause to make America the best and 
happiest place in which to live. Our responsibility 
is here. What we contribute to her life she will 
have to contribute to the life of the world. So let 
us stand shoulder to shoulder, nothing daunted 
by mistakes or failures, but ever pushing on to- 
gether for the better life of our country. 

Fiorence Hacue Becker, 
President General, N.S. D. A.R 


The Chaplain General, Mrs. E. Thomas Boyd, 
read her report. 


Report of Chaplain General 


On November 15 I was privileged to address 
Zebulon Pike Chapter, Colorado Springs, on “The 
Return of the Pioneer.”” There was a large at- 
tendance. 

Arkansas Valley Chapter, Pueblo, courteously 
invited me to be its guest speaker at an open, 
evening meeting, January 8. There were both 
men and women present. The attendance was 
175. 

There has been much correspondence. The 
routine duties of the office have been kept up. 

I was present at a regular meeting of the State 
Board of Management. 

Sawee Epwarps Boyp. 


The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Julius 
Young Talmadge, read her report. 


Report of Recording Secretary General 


Since my last report to the Board in October, 
the work of the office of the Recording Secretary 
General has gone forward as usual. 

The minutes of the Regular Board meeting in 
October, and the Special Board meeting in De- 
cember were written for the Macazine, and proof 
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Letters and resolutions, as directed by th 
Board, were written and forwarded to the prope 
persons. 

The verbatim has been transcribed, indexed anc 
bound. Rulings of these meetings have been type: 
and delivered to each National Officer, also type: 
for the Statute Book and indexed. 

Notices of Board and Executive Committe 
meetings were sent to the members. 

The minutes of meetings of the Executive Com 
mittee have been copied and sent to the member 
of the Committee; recopied for binding in bool 
form and permanent record, and temporarily in 
dexed. Rulings were copied and delivered t 
those offices affected. 

Membership certificates numbering 2,678 hav 
been issued to members. 

I am happy to report that my office has mad 
progress in bringing up to date back records o 
the National Society, which for many years hav 
not been indexed or classified. This is tediou 
work and requires time and accuracy, and we ar 
indebted to my clerk, Mrs. Berry, for this valuabl 
work, which was in addition to her routine dutie: 

I should like to request the State Regents to se 
that official notification, or announcement, o 
candidates for office to be elected at the Cor 
tinental Congress, be sent to my office. It is ver 
necessary that this information be in my office, i 
order to have candidates properly listed. 

All correspondence and requests for informatio 
have been given careful and prompt attention. 


May E. TaLMance, 
Recording Secretary General. 


The Corresponding Secretary General, Mr 
Charles Blackwell Keesee, read her report. 


Report of Corresponding Secretary Gener: 


Madam President General and Members of th 
National Board of Management: 

As your Corresponding Secretary General, 
have the following report to submit. Since th 
October Board meeting supplies have been maile 
to chapters and individuals as listed herewith: 


Application blanks ............ . 
“How to Become a Member” leaflets. . 1,25 
General Information leaflets........... 1,00 
Constitution and By-laws.............. 35 
1,2; 
“What the Daughters Do” pamphlets. ¥ 3,65 
Applicants’ Working Sheets....... 7,58 
7,88 


Miscellaneous material... . 3 


Orders for the D. A. R. Manual for Citizensh 
have been filled to the number of 109,896. TI 
distribution according to languages follows: En 
lish, 69,250; Spanish, 2,744; Italian, 7,880; Hu 
garian, 940; Polish, 4,088; Yiddish, 2,427; Frenc 
2,469; German, 2,980; Russian, 2,102; Gree 
2,519; Swedish, 1,436; Portuguese, 1,963; Lith 
anian, 1,825; Norwegian, 936; Bohemian, 4,31: 
Armenian, 720; Finnish, 934; Japanese, 370. 

The incoming and the outgoing letters numbere 


the same, 1,329. 
H. S. Keesee, 
Corresponding Secretary General. 


The Treasurer General, Mrs. Henry M. Robe 


Jr., read her report. 
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Report of Treasurer General 


Madam President General and Members of the National Board of Management: 


I herewith submit the following report of receipts and disbursements from October 1, 1937, to 


December 31, 1937: 
CURRENT FUND 


Balance in bank at last report, September 30, 1937 


RECEIPTS 


$ 95,685.45 


Annual dues $71,308.00; initiation fees $9,595.00; reinstatement fees $410.00; supplemental 


fees $1,296.00; 
certificate folders $62.00; 


songs $1.80; stationery $5.90; State Flags, N. A. $432.50; 


nental Hall events $238.50. 
Total Receipts 


ancestors lists $.50; application blanks $311.94; certificates $13.00; 
charter $10.00; collection on check $.50; commission, In- 
signia $55.00; copy lineage $.50; D. A. R. Reports $.50; duplicate papers $177.18; 
exchange $.30; flag booklets $80.81; flag codes $220.97; genealogical charts $9.50; 
Genealogical Extension Service $556.50; handbooks $212.75; historical papers $58.47; 
history prize $4.00; lantern slides $56.35; lineage $1,605.14; lineage index #1 $5.00; 
lineage index #2 $5.00; magazine: subscriptions $5,981.99; advertisements $1,901.47; 
single copies $223.37; picture $.53; pilgrimage posters $50.77; Proceedings $4.50; 
Regents’ lists $70.00; reprints $18.50; ribbon $4.50; rituals $48.89; dispenser $5.20; 
statuettes $25.22; tele- 
phone and telegrams $34.15; Constitution Hall events $11,281.83; Memorial Conti- 


VAR 
Refunds: annual dues $355.00; initiation fees $90.00; supplemental fees $56.00. $ 501.00 
President General: clerical service $1,560.00; official expenses $1,500.00; 
postage $98.61; telephone and telegrams $47.11; supplies $37.85; sta- 
tionery $35.58; express $6.33; typewriter repairs $1.00.............. 3,286.48 
Chaplain General: stationery $22.98; express $.20....... 23.18 
Recording Secretary General: clerical service $827.50; supplies $15.60; type- 
writer repairs $12.50; postage $10.00; stationery $5.50 871.10 
Certificates: clerical service $375.00; postage $164.12; printing $44.00; en- 
grossing $2.55; supplies $1.00 586.67 
Corresponding Secretary General: clerical service $510.00; postage $75.00; 
supplies $44.29; leaflets $30.00; stationery $16.88; express $9.06; tele- 
grams $.48 . 685.71 
Organizing Secretary General: clerical service $915.00; printing $27.00; en- 
grossing $15.00; postage $15.00; telegrams $2.13; express $.96 975.09 
Treasurer General: clerical service $3,485.00; stationery $107.60; postage 
$26.50; printing $11.00; supplies $5.10 3,635.20 
Registrar General: clerical service $7,924.34; Genealogical Extension Service 
$502.55; postage $65.00; supplies $22.58; records $2.00; express $.60 8,517.07 
Lineage: clerical service $425.00; Vols. 157 and 158 $2,315.25; ancestors roll 
Vols. 157 and 158 $59.50; postage $150.00; supplies $53.33; express $45.67 3,048.75 
Historian General: clerical service $291.25; supplies $10.58; express $5.31; 
postage $1.00; telegrams $.64 308.78 
Librarian General: clerical service $1,025.00; books $22.09; book reviews 
$19.50; supplies $18.00; postage $8.00; express $1.30 1,093.89 
Curator General: clerical service $375.00; reprints $10.25; postage $8.00; 
examination of rug $2.00; telegrams $.72; express $.30 396.27 = — 
Reporter General: services, supplies, and express 111.66 
General Office: clerical service $1,744.16; payroll tax $533.13; professional ‘) rat 
services $65.50; other services $35.00; ‘stamped envelopes $901.44; supplies : - } 
$722.92; Christmas gifts $217.00; “What the Daughters Do” leaflet +e ets 
$138.00; postage and expense $115.06; tablet $115.00; sword $100.00; * Ql 
stationery $34.98; wreaths $15.95; Board lunch $13.50 4,751.64 wy 
Committees: clerical service $435.00; Conservation and Thrift—reprint 
$10.25; express $.46; Correct Use of Flag—express $.40; Credentials—sup- 
plies $61.59; postage $15.50; express $.24; Filing and Lending—reprints pal few a 
$60.63; express $19.60; postage $19.08; supplies $11.49; Finance— ae ya 
postage $10.00; Genealogical Records—postage and expense $36.30; Girl 


Home Makers—reprint $10.25; Historical Research—postage $2.00; 
House—postage $2.50; Junior American Citizens—buttons $233.54; re- 
print $43.75; postage $22.17; express $5.60; Junior Membership--ex- 
press $.53; Memorial C. S. H. Liaison—reprint $3.75; Motion Pictures— 


commission $44.93; reprint $22.64 


5 


1,072.20 


106,384.53 
herewith: 
15,280 
1,258 
1,230 | 
3694 | 
| 
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Expense-Buildings: services $6,473.34; landscaping $1,639.00; electric cur- yr 


rent and gas $711.57; fuel oil $707.97; supplies $421.97; repairs $331.85; 
apartment rent $225.00; water rent $142.45; elevator insurance $121.90; 
Constitution Hall Events: services $3,537.50; rebates $150.00; care of organ 
$50.00; taxes $37.70; payroll tax $27.60; eo ates check room 
$10.00; repairs to carpet $6.50; metal signs $5.25....................... 3,844.35 

Memorial Continental Hall Events: rebate $55.50; services , $37.50........ ; 00 

Magazine: Editorial Dept.—services $1,044.65; articles $541.00; postage and 
supplies $42.55; stationery $37.18; stand $13.50; Genealogical Editor— 
salary $150.00; Subscription Dept.—clerical service $604.50; postage 
$66.81; supplies and telegrams $6.21; Issues $3,699.04; cuts $593.59; 
commissions $93.04; postage $85.60; book reviews $35.00; express $31.71; 
supplies $14.28; trip $13.40; printing $5.07; research 

A 


neestors lists: express..... 
Auditing, research, and examination of ledger accounts, March, 1903 to 
September 30, 1937, to establish proper balance sheet accounts 
Flag codes: printing $163.84; posters $18.38; express $1.92................ 
Handbooks: postage $80.00; express $18.25................... 
Parliamentarian: services $250.00; express $.48; postage $10.00............. 
State Regents: postage $334.80; stationery 


Telephone: services $330.00; Pe 
Seventh Congress: Program Committee—letterheads and envelopes. 


Balance in bank, December 31, 1937.......... $136,7: 
PERMANENT FUND 
Balance in bank at last report, September 30, 1937.................. 00.0.0 $ 6,2 
RECEIPTS 
Memorial Continental Hall 
DisBURSEMENTS $ 88 
Memorial Continental Hall 343.00 
7 PETTY CASH FUND 
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$ 63,423.24 


$138,646.74 


1,900.00 


$136,746.74 


$ 6,203.93 
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SPECIAL FUNDS 


Lire MEMBERSHIP 
Balance, September 30, 1937. . 
Receipts: fees... .. 


Balance, December 31, 1937 


MANUAL 
Receipts: contributions $2,044.94; ‘sale of leaflets $5.41... 2,050.35 ctl 
$11,260.61 
Disbursements: French edition $731.83; postage $600.00; messenger $135.00; ies ; 
1,718.76 
CARPENTER Mountain SCHOOLS 
Balance, September 30, $ 1,487.63 
Liperty Loan 
$ 2,336.13 
ANcEL AND IsLanps 
Receipts: contributions 1,416.33 ae 
$3971.92 
Disbursements: services $1,346.50; supplies $325.82; Christmas gifts $50.00; , - 
immigrant aid $50.00; postage and express $47.74; Angel Island $90.00; 
cotton and loom $28.65; expenses $14.20; reprints $10.25.............. 1,963.16 


Balance, December 31, 1937 


PRESERVATION OF Historic Spots 


Balance, September 30, 1937 
Receipts: 


Disbursements 


Balance, December 31, 1937 


Liprary 

RELIEF 


Receipts: contributions. 
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$ 6,959.91 
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$21,100.35 
$23,771.19 
Disbursements: services, $1,842.50; messenger, $197.50; sued tax, $39.68; 
literature, postage, supplies, expenses, $2,740.35... 4,820.03 


PILGRIMAGE 
$ 3,876.73 
Disbursements: posters, $130.00; postage, expenses, $82.12; award pins, $24.00 236.12 
CONSERVATION AND THRIFT 
EMPLOYEES PENSION 
$ 3,744.73 
Press RELATIONS 
$ 3,336.01 
Disbursements: services, $406.50; postage, $105.00; denen $82.50; supplies, 
Stupent Loan 
RESERVE 
$ 7,515.70 
PHILIPPINE SCHOLARSHIP 
$ 2,045.12 
Disbursements: tuition Margaret Carl.........................-.-0005 200. 


Total Special Funds 


$18 
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0.35 Bal. Disburse- Bal. 

8.89 Funds ; al 9/30/37 Receipts ments 12/31/37 
1.95 Current $ 95,685.45 $106,384.53 $ 65,323.24 $136,746.74 
— 6,203.93 2,623.98 1,868.00 6,959.91 
0.03 Manual 9,210.26 2,050.35 1,718.76 9,541.85 

... $18,951.16 Carpenter Mt. Schools................... 1,487.63 180.00 1,667.63 
=x Angel and Ellis Islands.................. 2,555.59 1,416.33 1,963.16 2,008.76 
Preservation of Historic Spots............ 665.18 3,098.05 3,461.92 301.31 
Good Citizenship Pilgrimage ........... 2,856.60 1,020.13 236.12 3,640.61 

Conservation and Thrift................. 173.80 173.80 
Employees Pension 3,564.73 180.00 1,335.96 2,408.77 
Press Relations 2,890.04 445.97 609.80 2,726.21 

Philippine Scholarship .................. 2,031.50 13.62 200.00 1,845.12 


$160,020.16 $139,447.56 $100,489.59 $198,978.13 


Petty Cash in Office of Treasurer General................................ 1,200.00 $198,978.13 
INDEBTEDNESS 
Constitution Hall Fund: 
INVESTMENTS 
Chicago & Alton R. R. 3% Bonds, due 1949 (par value $3,000)..................0..... $ 2,314.84 
Liberty Loan Fund: 


Library Fund: 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 2%% Bonds, due 1949........................... 28,000.00 

Mountain School Fund: 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 2%% Bonds, due 1949........................... 12,000.00 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 3% Bonds, due 1949.......................... 12,000.00 


Philippine Scholarship Fund: 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 2%% Bonds, due 1949... .... 22,000.00 
Pension Fund: 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 2%% Bonds, due 1949.............. 2.20.00... 8,500.00 
Federal Land Bank 3% Bonds, due 1956 (par value $7,000)....................... 7,041.42 
U. S. Treasury 242% Bonds, due 1949-53 (par value $6,000)....................... 5,911.20 
Reserve Fund: 

Federal Land Bank 3% Bonds, due 1956 (par value $30,000) ....................... 30,177.50 
U. S. Treasury 242% Bonds, due 1949-53 (par value $30,000) ....................... 29,644.80 

Life Membership Fund: 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 2%9% Bonds, due 16,200.00 
U. S. Postal Savings 244% Bond, due 500.00 


30.00 

4.73 

35.96 

2,408.77 

90.04 

45.97 

09.80 

2,726.21 

13.05 

13.05 

90.70 

325.00 
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In the absence of the Chairman, Mrs. Robert 
J. Reed, the report of the Finance Committee was 
read by the Recording Secretary General, Mrs. 
Talmadge. 


Report of Finance Committee 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 

In the absence of the National Chairman, Mrs. 
Robert J. Reed, as Acting Chairman I have the 
honor to submit the following report. From 
October 1 to December 31, vouchers were ap- 
proved to the amount of $96,989.83, which in- 
cludes $15,548.91 received for Approved Schools 
and Americanism; $3,461.92 for Preservation of 
Historic Spots; $613.05 for Student Loans. 

The following items list the largest disburse- 
ments: 


$21,597.24 
Services of Superintendent, Manager 

National Defense Committee expense . 4,820.03 
Angel and Ellis Islands expense . 1,963.16 
Printing and mailing Proceedings of 

46th Congress. . 
Printing two volumes of Lineage Book 2,315.25 
Pensions for Real Daughters, Nurses 

and Employees............ 2,285.96 
2,251.59 


Acting Chairman. 


The Chairman of the Auditing Committee, Mrs. 
Julius Young Talmadge, read the report of that 
committee. 


Report of Auditing Committee 


Madam President General and members of the 
National Board of Management: 

The Auditing Committee met on Monday, Jan- 
uary 31, 1938, at 9:00 a. m. 

The reports of the Treasurer General and the 
_ American Audit Company were examined for the 
- months of October, November and December, 
_ 1937, and found correct. 
May E. TaLMapcE, 

Chairman. 


Mrs. Talmadge moved That the report of the 
Auditing Committee be accepted which automati- 
cally carries with it the reports of the Treasurer 
General and Finance Committee. Seconded by 
Mrs. Rowbotham. Carried. 

7 The Registrar General, Mrs. Lue Reynolds Spen- 
read her report. 


Report of Registrar General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 
I have the honor to submit the following report 
of the work of this office since my last report: 


Number of applications verified............ 40 
Number of supplementals verified. . 500 
Total number of papers verified 540 
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Papers returned unverified: 
Supplementals 
Permits issued for official insignias 
Permits issued for miniature insignias 
Permits issued for ancestral bars........... 
Lue REYNOLDs SPENCER, 
Registrar General, N. S. D. A. F 


Mrs. Spencer moved That the 40 applic« 
whose records have been verified by the Regis 
General be elected to membership in the Natic 
Society. Seconded by Mrs. Pouch. Carried. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Will 
H. Pouch, read her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary Genera 


Madam President General and Members of 
National Board of Management: 
It gives me pleasure to report as follows: 
The State Regent of Pennsylvania request 
Chapter authorized at Wilkinsburg. 


The following authorizations have expired 

time limitation: 

Littleton, New Hampshire 

Marion and Prince George, Virginia. 

The State Regent of New Hampshire requ 
that the authorization of a Chapter at Li 
ton, be renewed. 

The resignation of Mrs. Bessie M. Carlisle 
Organizing Regent in New York City, 
been reported. 

The Kate Waller Barrett Chapter, with the 
proval of the State Regent of Virginia, | 
permission to change its location from Ar] 
ton to Alexandria. 

The Westport Chapter of Kansas City, Miss« 
has met all requirements and is now prese: 
for confirmation. 

Hetena R. Poucn, 

Organizing Secretary General, N. S. D. A. | 


Mrs. Pouch moved: The acceptance of the 
ganizing Secretary General’s report. Seconde: 
Mrs. Spencer. Carried. 

The Historian General, Mrs. Julian Good 
read her report. 


Report of Historian General 


Madam President General and Members of 

National Board: 

Since the October Board meeting over two t 
sand cards have been added to the file of D. A 
markers. We now have more than five thou 
of these. The information for others is at |} 
and the work is proceeding steadily. We are 
to say that the data now sent us is much 1 
complete than at first. There are strong in 
tions that we shall have a larger exhibit of 
torical material at the Congress, than that of 
year. As you understand so well, it is never 
sible to report to the National Board the pro; 
of history projects going on in the many st 
We must depend upon the oral and the pri 
report of the Congress to reveal these. But 
we say that the kind and amount are tremend 
gratifying. 

Driving with Mrs. Pouch as her fortunate 
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panion in a three weeks’ trip through the South 
last fall, delightful hospitalities were received and 
opportunity given to visit a number of accredited 
antique dealers in Chattanooga, where it was my 
great pleasure to attend the State Conference, 
Atlanta, Roanoke, Martinsville and later six of the 
best in New York, three in Philadelphia, four in 
Richmond and one in Fredericksburg, Va. The 
first ten consulted were in my own city, Chicago. 
While in New York City in November, an inter- 
view of an hour and a half was given me by Mr. 
Downs, Curator of the American Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum. Mr. Downs conducted me 
through the magnificent eighteenth century rooms 
of that great museum and we discussed the fur- 
nishings and the possibilities for our Surrender 
Room at Yorktown. Great interest was expressed 
by the Curator and a courteous offer of help. 

The purpose in speaking of these visits and 
interviews is to give you assurance that the His- 
torian General is not relying solely upon her own 
judgment in the matter of selections. She has 
repeatedly sought expert advice. At the house, an 
ozonite rug pad has been purchased and placed 
under the Aubusson rug given by Pennsylvania 
and plush ropes have been placed in the two door- 
ways. 

The original Queen Anne lowboy which was 
in the house on the memorable day which we are 
commemorating is in the possession of a descend- 
ant of the Moore family. She has declined other 
opportunities to sell elsewhere her most prized 
possession but now feels that if we will pay five 
hundred dollars for it she will let it go back to 
its old home. Virginia Daughters have offered to 
present this lowboy for the room. 

Another earnest quest is for a proper eighteenth 
century portrait to be placed over the mantel. 
The superintendent and Curator of Moore House 
and of the National Colonial Historical Park are 
pleading for the portrait. We submit several for 
your inspection today. Many others have been 
viewed previously by this officer and others. 

It had been thought that the historic event oc- 
curring in the room called for the portrait of a 
man since it was essentially a man’s day but the 
Superintendent points out the truth that with the 
Moore family living there the place was a normal, 
peace-loving home. Therefore, we feel that ,either 
a man’s or a woman’s portrait would be suitable. 

It is amazing how many of these eighteenth cen- 
tury portraits are of British officers of the period. 
These with others of George IV, we had to reject 
for the obvious reason that had any one of them 
been hanging in that room before 1775, it would 
undoubtedly have been removed during the con- 
flict, so deep was the feeling. 

A very fine early Virginia secretary has been 
selected and the funds on hand assure its purchase. 
This is a handsome piece of walnut in the Queen 
Anne period with lovely brasses and a most attrac- 
tive group of little drawers, including a secret one, 
of course, inside the secretary. The cover to the 
desk section will be left open and on it will be 
placed a pair of brass candlesticks which Missouri 
is giving and the antique ink well which we have 
purchased as the gift of Rhode Island. 

On the drop leaf table, the gift of North Caro- 
lina, we wish to place a fine Lowestoft bowl 
which Kentucky is giving, a pair of candlesticks 


iS 
’ 


or one with a hurricane globe, an open book and 
a pair of open spectacles. This will give to the 
room an air of being lived in. 

South Carolina has offered the hurricane globe 
or its equivalent and Massachusetts the book and 
spectacles. Indiana and Michigan have given a 
rare pair of wall lamps, original slender iron arms 
with lovely etched hurricane globes. These are 
for the wall above the mantel at each end, flanking 
and giving Colonial lighting to the much desired 
portrait when it comes, not “if,” but “when.” Ohio 
has promised the first one hundred dollars towards 
it. Perhaps acquiring the first one hundred is 
like living the first one hundred years only—this 
was much, much easier. Connecticut is presenting 
a coveted three-quarter length small portrait on 
glass. New York is giving one of the pair of 
American Colonial chairs which we have placed 
in the room. (I hope that I am not too bold when 
I say that we cherish the fond hope that New 
York will announce “its Twins” and give both of 
them.) Texas has offered a gift which we may 
select at a cost of seventy-five dollars and Kansas 
has made a similar offer of thirty-five dollars or 
thereabouts. Wisconsin is considering presenting 
the crimson damask hangings at the windows. 
We need a pair of fine old vases for the ends of 
the mantel or perhaps a set of three mantel garni- 
tures. 

It is with joy that we announce that the Daugh- 
ters of the Order of the Cincinnati are now en- 
gaged in furnishing the dining room directly 
across the hall, so you see, the old home is coming 
back again. 

One of my fond hopes was that, before closing 
this administration we might have a pilgrimage 
to Jamestown, Williamsburg and Yorktown which 
would include a visit to the Surrender Room. 
The welcome news that such a trip is to be offered 
has reached me and I recommend it most heartily. 

One is loath to suggest a new project during 
the last weeks of one’s term but a promise has been 
given to Pennsylvania that mention will be made 
of the possibility of our National Society erecting 
a bridge at Valley Forge which is now being re- 
stored by the Government. Mention of this is 
made at this time only with the thought that if it 
is to be undertaken, an act of the Congress would 
be desired. Pennsylvania should be given the 
credit for the idea. It is not the proposal of the 
present Historian General. 

Mary A. Goopunue, 
Historian General, N. S. D. A. R. 


Mrs. Goodhue displayed photographs of the 
D. A. R. Room in Moore House, Yorktown, also a 
rare bowl, silver-gilt candle sticks, and three por- 
traits, quoting prices therefor in order to interest 
members in the purchase of authentic furnishings 
for furnishing the room. 

In the absence of the Librarian General, Mrs. 
Luther Eugene Tomm, her report was read by the 
Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Talmadge. 


Report of the Librarian General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 
The continued interest in the library has made 

it necessary to provide more shelf space for the 
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books. One complete stack and two additions of 
three sections have been installed. 

The installation of a set of angle tab guide cards 
has made our card catalogue one that may readily 
be consulted. 

A lovely clock has been presented to the library 
by Mrs. Frank Madison Dick in memory of Frank 
Madison Dick, member of the Advisory Board. 

To our collection of State bookplates Colorado 
and New Mexico have been added. 

The gifts that are coming in from the states 
indicate active interest and cooperation on the part 
of our State Librarians and members as the list 
of accessions will show. 

Contributions continue to come in from the 
Genealogical Records Committee, the latest addi- 
tion being the Interments and Removals, 1820- 
1862, from Washington Parish Burial Ground, 
better known as the Congressional Cemetery of 
the District of Columbia. Four volumes of these 
records were copied and typed by members of 
the Committee. Also four volumes of marriages 
in the District of Columbia, from 1811 to 1858, 
were copied from old books in the Supreme Court. 
These volumes are a valuable addition to our un- 
published material. 

My regular letter requesting reports from the 
State Librarians was sent out February Ist. 

The Accessions to the library which number 
192 books, 55 pamphlets, 19 manuscripts, 2 charts, 
13 photostats, and 12 bookplates, list many valu- 
able additions. 


BOOKS 


CaLirornia 


Historic Spots in Calif., 
M. B. Hoover. 1937. 

Henry -~ N. H. and Some. of His Descend- 
ents. Vol. 1. Pp and p d by May T. 
Jarvis. 


Counties of the Coast Range. 


Connecticut 


Guide to the History and the Historic Sites of Conn. 2 vols. 
F. S. M. Crofut. 1937. From Connecticut ‘“‘Daughters.” 


DELAWARE 


Following three books from Delaware “‘Daughters”’: 

Supplement to Genealogies, Jaquett, De Carpentier & Others. 
E. J. Sellers. 1922. 

Wilmington, Delaware, Three Centuries Under Four Flags, 
1609-1937. A. T. Lincoln. 1937. 

America Awake. P. W. Huntington. 1937. 

First and Central Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, Dela. 
1737-1937. From Mrs. Walter S. Williams, State Regent. 


District or CotumBia 


Following four books from D. C. Genealogical Records Com- 
mittee : 

Report of the Genealogical Records Committee of the District 
of Columbia D. A. R. (Family Bible records). ol, 32. 
1936-1937. 

Report of the Genealogical Records Committee of the District 
of Columbia D. A. R. (Wills and family histories). Vol. 33. 
1936-1937. 

Report of the Genealogical Records Committee, D. C., 
D. A. R. (Old Marriage Records Dec. 23, 1811 to Sept. 1, 1858, 
D. C. Supreme Court, A-D and E-K.) 36. 

Report of the Genealogical Records Committee, 
D. A. R. Congressional Cemetery Records 1820-1867. 
23-26. 1934-36. 

Register of Marriages and Baptisms Performed by Rev. John 
Cuthbertson 1751-1791 With Index to Locations and Persons 
Visited. S. Helen Fields. 1934. From Mrs. J. Z. Cunning- 
ham. 

Koon and Coons Families of Eastern New York. A History 
of the Descendants of Matthias Kuntz and Samuel Kuhn. 
W. S. Coons. 1937. From the Misses Altha Titsworth Coons 
and Anne Burton Coons through Descendants of °76 Chapter. 

William Crawford Gorgas His Life and Work. M. D. Gorgas 


D. C., 
Vols. 


«1815. 
uel Chase Chapter. 
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and B. J. Hendrick. 1935. From Miss Aileen Gorgas \ 
son. 

Vital Records of Duxbury, Mass. to the Year 1850. 
From Mrs. Wallace Sherwood through Constitution C 


ILLiNots 


Bible, Cemetery, Church and Family Records, Pion 
terviews, and Miscellaneous Data. 2 vols. M. R. C 
1937. (Vol. 1, Bible & Cem.—vol. 2, Church Rec., 
Hist., Pioneer Interviews, and Misc. Data.) From — 
Genealogical Records Committee. 


INDIANA 


Will Record of Allen County, Ind, 1831-1869. 1936. 
piled and presented by Mary Penrose Wayne Chapter D. 
Jefferson County, Ind. Wills and Administrations 181 
From John Paul Chapter. 
lowa 


History of Muscatine County, lowa. 
Treichler. 


1879. From Mrs 


Kansas 


4d Biographical History of Central Kansas. Vol. 1. 
From Kansas ‘‘Daughters.”’ 

History of — 2 County, Kans. and Representatit 
zens. J. L. King. 1905. From Miss Charlotta Stewart 

The Jesses. 1601-1928. J. S. Jesse. From Mrs. 
Steele, through Phebe Dustin Chapter. 


Maine 


Following two books from Elizabeth Wadsworth C 

A History of Windham, Maine. F. H. Dole. 1935. 

History of the Early Settlement of Palermo, Me. 
Goodwin. 

Genealogical Records of the Parmenter, Richardson, J 
Alden, Bass, Webb, Fall and Wentworth Families. 
Parmenter. 1937. From Silence Howard Hayden Cha 


MARYLAND 


The Journal of the Rev. Francis Asbury, Bishop | 
Methodist Episcopal Church, from August 7, 1771 to | 
3 vols. 1821. From Miss Emma Powell, throug 


Francis Scott Key, Life and Times. 
From Mrs. Hammond Clairy. 

Searches into the History of the Gillman or Gilman | 
A. W. Gillman. 1895. From Mrs. Jessie Anders. 

The English Ancestry of Anne Marbury Hutchins: 


E. S. Delaplaine. 


Katherine Marbury Scott. M. B. Colket. 1936. From 
land ‘‘Daughters.”’ 
Washington The Man and The Mason. C. H. C 


1913. From Mrs. 
gomery Chapter. 


B. Peyton Whalen, Regent, Janet 


MASSACHUSETTS 


History of Town of Cheshire, Berkshire County, 
E. M. Raynor & E. L. Petitclerc. 1885. From Peac 
Chapter through Mrs. George D. Lapham 

Norfolk County Manual and Tom” Book for 1876. 
Hildreth. 1877. From Hannah Goddard Chapter. 

Following 9 volumes from Mass. “Daughters.” 

Waltham as a Precinct of Watertown and as a Tow 
1884. E. L. Sanderson. 1936. 

Contributions of the Old Residents’ Historical Ass 
Lowell, Mass. 4 vols. 1879, 1883, 1884, 1888. 

Contributions of the Lowell Historical Society. Vols 
1907, 1921. 

Genealogical History of Thomas Alger of Taunt 
Bridgewater in Mass. 1665-1875. A. M. Alger. 1876 

Early Inhabitants of Ipswich, Mass. A. Hammatt. 


MicHIcaN 


Following two books from Mich. ‘‘Daughters”’: 

The Auchmuty Family of Scotland and America. A. 
send. 1932. 

A Record of the Descendants of Capt. George Der 
Stonington, Conn. J. D. Baldwin & Wm. Clift. 1881. 


Nesraska 


Pioneer Days in Crete, Nebraska. 1937. Compil 
d by d Foss Gregory through Crete ¢ 
The Koblmenn Family in America 1753-1937. .1937. 


piled and presented by Chattie Coleman Westenius. 


New Jenser 


The Old York Road and Its Stage Coach Days. 
Sickle. 1937. From Colonel Lowrey Chapter. 
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New Youre 


History of the State of New York. Vol. 10. A. C. Flick. 
1937. From New York “Daughters.” 

Souvenir of the Revolutionary Soldiers’ Monument Dedi- 
cation at Tarrytown, N. Y. .Oct. 19, 1894. M. D. Raymond. 
1894. From Tarrytown Chapter. 


Outo 


History of the Mennonites of the Franconia Conference. 
J. C. Wenger. 1937. From Ohio “Daughters.” 

History of Ashland County, Ohio. G. W. Hill. 1880. From 
Sarah Copus Chapter. 

A Standard History of Fulton County, Ohio. 
hard. 2 vols. 1920. From Wauseon Chapter. 

Spangler and Allied Families. The American Historical Soc. 
1937. From Mrs. T. F. Spangler through Ohio “‘Daughters.” 

History of Allen County, Ohio. 1885. From Mrs. Eva May 
Martin Landis Orchard (Mrs. J. E.) through Lima Chapter. 

Early Homes of Ohio. 1. T. Frary. 1936. From Mr. I. T 
Frary through Columbus Chapter. 

Following three books from Mrs. Elatus G. Loomis through 
Lakewood Chapter: 

Directory of Cleveland and Ohio City for 1837-38.. J. P. B. 
MacCabe. 1837. 

Genealogy of the Fitch Family in North America. J. G. 
Fitch. 1886. 

Some Account of Jacob Oberholtzer and Some of His 
American Descendants. E. S. Loomis. 1931. 

Index to William’s History of Washington County, Ohio. 
1881. From Marietta Chapter. 

History of Youngstown and the Mahoning Valley, Ohio. 
J. G. Butler. 3 Vols. 1921. From Mrs. Henry Butler 
through Mahoning Chapter in name of son Joseph G. Butler, 
tl. 


F. H. Reig- 


Descendants of Joseph Loomis in America and His Ante- 
cedents in the Old World. Elias & Elisha S. Loomis. 1908. 
From Mrs. Elatus G. Loomis. 

Early Days of Lakewood. N. R. Farmer. 
wood 

Fol 


1936. From Lake- 


1 from Hetuck Chapter: 
Biography my in Hartwell Catherwood. M. L. Wilson. 
1904. 


Centennial History of Licking County. 1. Smucker. 1876. 
Wild Turkeys and Tallow Candles—Ohio History. E. Hayes. 


1920. 
Autobiographical Sketch of Mrs. Ellen S. O'Bannon. 1907. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


History and Genealogy of the Von Der Sloot Family. L. Van- 
dersloot. 1901. From Mrs. Franklin B. Kissinger through 
Yorktown Chapter. 

The Penn Patents in the Forks of the Delaware. A. D. 
Chidsey. 1937. From George Taylor Chapter. 

Conrad Weiser and His Memorial Park. P.C. Croll. 1926. 
From Mrs. Aileen Lewers Langston through Yorktown Chapter. 

Johannes Hartman of Chester County, Pa. & His Descend- 
ants. J, M. Hartman. 1937. From Queen Alliquippa Chapter 
in honor of Mrs. Michael Ward Good, State Librarian, D. A. R. 

Survey of World War Veterans of Somerset County, Pa. 
1937. From Great Crossing Chapter. 


Ruope Istanp 


Topographical Dictionary of 2885 English Emigrants to New 
England 1620-1650. C. E. Banks & E. E. Brownell. 1937. 
From Mr. Elijah Ellsworth Brownell through Col. William 
Barton Chapter. 


Sourm CaRrouina 


The Greenville Century Book. S. S. Crittenden. 1903. 
From Mrs. Perry Woods, Regent, Behethland Butler Chapter. 

Transactions of the Huguenot Society of South Carolina. 
Nos. 20, 24, 28-42. 1914, 1918, 1923-1937. From Pee Dee 
Chapter. 

Narrative of Reminiscences in Williamsburg County, S. C. 
S. D. McGill. 1897, From Margaret Gregg Gordon Chapter. 


Texas 


Proceedings of the Thirty-Eighth Annual State Conference 
Texas Daughters of the American Revolution. 1937. From 
Texas “Daughters.” 

Dick Dowling’s Battle, An Account of the War B 


The Town Proprietors in Vermont: The New England Town 
Proprietorship in Decline. F. M. Woodard. 1936. From 
Capt. Jedediah Hyde Chapter. 


Vincinia 


The Contributions of Richard Abbey as a Religious Edu- 
cator. J. S. Warren. 1931. From Mrs. Evringham Rickards, 
through Col. William Allen Chapter. 

Following four books from Virginia ‘‘Daughters”’ : 

Emera Altizer and His Descendants with Sketch 
nected Families. R. A. Roberts & R. A. Bray. 

Marriage Bonds and Other Marriage Records of Amherst 
County, Va. 1763-1800. Wm. M. Sweeny. 1937. 

Proceedings of the Virginia Historical Society at the Annual 
Meeting Held Dec. 21-22, 1891. R. A. Brock. 1892. 

William and Mary College Quarterly. Vol. 8, No. 2. Sup- 
plement. 1899. (The Goodwin Family in America.) 

The Knights of the Horseshoe. Wm. A. Caruthers. From 
Mrs. H. M. Clements, Comte de Grasse Chapter. 

American Women, The Official Who's Who Among the 
Women of the Nation. Vol. 2, 1937-38. D. Howes. 1937. 
From Mrs. Katherine Glass Greene. 

The Story of Jack Jouett of Virginia. H. Hawthorne. 1937. 
From Jack Jouett Chapter. 

Hacks Neck and Its People Past and Present. 
1937. From Irvine-Welles Chapter. 


of Con- 


J. E. Mears. 


West Vincinia 
William Henshaw Chapter Scrap Book. From William Hen- 
shaw Chapter. 
Marriage Record of Washington County, Pa., 1811-1845. 
Solemnized by Isaac Mayes, Justice of the Peace. From Mrs. 
William F. Stifel through Wheeling Chapter. 


BOOKS 
Oruer Sources 


Horace Centennial 1937. 1937. From James C. 
of 


Ith of 


2 copies. 


Cc State Reg 


and Manual 1937. From Con- 
necticut State Library. 

Archives of Maryland. Vols. 53 & 54. 1936-1937. 

250 Years of the Wadsworth Family in America. H. A 
Wadsworth. 1883. 

Twenty-four Hundred Tennessee Pensioners: 
War of 1812. Z. Armstrong. ‘ 

Baptisms, Marriages, Burials and List of Members taken 
from Church Records of the Rev. Ammi Ruhamah Robbins, 
Ist Minister of Norfolk, Conn., 1761-1813. 1910. 

Sons of the Wilderness John and William Conner. C. N. 
Thompson. 1937. From Mr. eae N. Thompson, in 
Memory of Julia Conner Thompso 

Italian-American Who's Who. Pond Ed. 1936. 

The Descendants of Thomas Whittier. Section 2. C. C. 
Whittier. 1937. 

Following two books received in exchange for review: 
wae of History in Orange County, N. Y. D. Akers. 

Ancestry of — Moore and Rachel (Roberts) Moore. 
B. M. Haines. 1937 

Clark’s Point, A Narrative of the Conquest of Calif. & of 
the Beginning of San Francisco. A. C. Hart. 1937. From 
Mrs. Jerome A. Hart. 

; Annals of Lincoln County, North Carolina. 

937. 

West Point Today. K. Banning. 1937. 

A Saga of the Seas. The Story of Cyrus W. Field and the 
Laying of the First Atlantic Cable. P. B. McDonald. 1937. 

Alabama Records (Madison County). Vol. 48. K. P. Jones 
& P. J. Gandrud. 1937. 

History of the Church of the Brethren in Maryland. J. M. 
Henry. 1936. 

Swedish Holsteins in America 1644-1892. 
1892. 

Barr Family Beginning With Robert Barr and Mary Wills. 
W. B. Barr. 1901. 

Sharpe Genealogy and Miscellany. W. C. Sharpe. 1880. 

Catalogue of American Genealogies in Library of the Long 
Island Historical Society. E. Toedtebert. 1935. Gift of Mr. 
Frank J. Wilder. 

of American Genealogy. The Standard 


Revolution- 


W. L. Sherrill. 


A. M. Holstein. 


the 

States in the Eastern Gulf Coast Region of Texas. Mrs. R. F. 
Pray. 1936. From Col. George Moffett Chapter. 

Genealogies of Early San Antonio Families, The Makers 4 

San Antonio. F. C. Chabot. 1937. From Mrs. Sarah R 

Farnsworth. 


=, 


of the First Families of America. 
r. A. Virkus. Vol. 6. 1937 

U. S. Official Postal Guide, July 1937. 1937, 
Lillian A. Norton. 
qf Personal Narrative of Some Branches of the Lake Family 


D. Lake. 1937. From Mr. Devereux icie. 


From Miss 


| 
Coach Da 7 
Chapter. 


ig 


= 


‘ 


Gladys J. Markle. 

Annual Report of The American Historical Association for 
1933. 1937. 

Following 28 volumes of Inventories of County Archives 
from Works Progress Administration: 

No. 8.—Carroll County, Illinois. 1937. 2 copies. 

No. 6.—Boone County, Indiana. 1937. 2 copies. 

No. 46.—Johnson County, Kansas. 1937. 2 copies. 

No. 61.—Knox County, Kentucky. 1937. 2 copies. 

No. 45.—Saint Charles Parish. 1937. 2 copies. 

No. 3.—Amite County (Liberty), Mississippi. 1937. 

No. 82.—Pike County, Missouri. 1937. 2 copies. 

Albany County Archives, Inventory of the County Archives 
of New York State, Exclusive of the Five Counties of New 
York City. 1937. 2 copies. 

No. 51.—Muskogee County, Oklahoma. 1937. 2 copies. 

No. 25.—Morrow County, Oregon. 1937. 2 copies. 

No. 8.—Buffalo County, South Dakota. 1937. 2 copies. 

No. 33.—Hamilton County, Tennessee. 1937. 2 copies. 

No. 61.—Denton County, Texas. 1937. 

No. 26.—Pend Oreille County, Washington. 1937. 2 copies. 

No. 38.—Pocahontas County, West Virginia. 1937. 2 copies. 

Genealogical Annals of Anthony and Barbara Eschbach. 
902 


The Star Spangled Banner, Words, and Music Issued Be- 
tween 1814-1864. Joseph Muller. 1935. From Mr. Joseph 
Muller. 

Newbold Family Notes. 1937. Compiled and presented by 
Helen Van Uxem Cubberley. 

Lavenia Townsend, Wife of William Buckley With Addi- 
tional References & Records of Early Townsend Families of 
Long Island & New York City. L. B. Andrus & J. C. Loving. 
1937. From Mr. Lucius Buckely Andrus. 

Following 16 volumes purchased from Hugh Vernon Wash- 
ington Fund: 

List of Patents of Lands, &c. to be Sold in Jan., 1822 for 
Arrears of Quit Rent. E. E. Brownell. 1937. 

A History of Harwich, Barnstable County, Mass. 1620-1800. 


Paine. 1937 


The History of Buckland 1779-1935. F.S. Kendrick & L. C. 


Kellogg. 1937. 


Gardiner-Gardner Genealogy. C. G. Miller & J. M. Stanton. 
1937. 

Commemorative Biographical Record of Ulster County, N. Y. 
1896. 

Genealogy of Some of the Vail Family Descended from 
Thomas Vail, 1640. W. P. Vail. 1937. 

Merion in the Welsh Tract, in the Province of Pa. T. A. 
Glenn. 1896 

History of Jaffrey (Middle Monadnock), N. H. 2 vels. 
A. Annett & A. E. Lehtinen. 1937. 

Ancient North Yarmouth & Yarmouth, Me. 1636-1936. Wm. 
H. Rowe. 1937. 

The Copeland Family. W. T. Copeland. 1937. 

Catalogue of American Genealogies in the Library of the 
Long Island Historical Society. E. Toedteberg. 1935. 

The McQuiston, McCuiston & McQuesten Families 1620-1937. 
L. B. MecQuiston. 1937. 

Genealogy of Peiter Heyl and His Descendants 1100-1936. 
E. H. Rucker. 1938. 

Some Huguenot Families of S. C. and Ga. Supplement 
No. 2. H. A. Davis. 1937. 

The Virginia Carys. F. Harrison. 1819. 


PAMPHLETS 


District or CoLuMBIA 
The Ancestors and Descendants of Jireh Tucker of Royal- 
ton, Vt. 1815-1868. E. A. T. Bliefling. 1927. From Miss 
Mary Norris McCabe through Thomas Marshall Chapter. 


INDIANA 

Genealogy of John Duke. R. M. Duke. 1937. From Mr. 
Robert M. Duke & Mrs. Anna Duke Etter, through Alexander 
Hamilton Chapter. 

One Hundredth Anniversary of the Ist Presbyterian Church, 
Richmond, Ind. 1837-1937. From Mrs. Paul L. Ross Richmond 
Chapter. 

Towa 

The following pamphlets were erroneously credited to 
Illinois in the October Report. Credit should be given to 
lowa: 

O’Brien County, lowa. 1878. From Mrs. M. M. Burns. 

Following 7 pamphlets from Mrs. Almeda Brenton Harpel 
through Abigail Adams Chapter: 

Jan Van Cleef, Van Cleve, or Van Cleave. 
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Genealogy of Some of the Vail Family Descended from The Duckworth Family. wwe S 

Thomas Vail at Salem, Mass., 1640. W. P. Vail. 1937. Robert Furlow and His Descendants. 

From Wm. Penn Vail. Some of the Tone Family. —- 
The Presbyterian Congregation of Hazleton, Pa. A History Wishard Family. ad 

of the First Hundred Years. G. J. Markle. 1938. From Mrs. John Wilson the Immigrant. Le 


Notes on the St. John Family. 


Loursiana 

Centennial Celebration of the City of Lafayette, 1838. 
From Mrs. Mary Evans Rugg, Librarian, Spirit of "76 Chi 
through the Chapter. 

Following 2 hlets from L “Daughters” 
Twenty- Ninth Annual State Conference of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 1937. 

Roster of the Louisiana Daughters of the American R. 
tion. 1937. 


MAINE 


What of Our Revolutionary Heritage? M. C. Lowell. 
Dover-Foxcroft Chapter. 2 copies. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Historic Beverly Founded 1626. 1937. From Col. Ebe 
Francis Chapter. 

John Davis of Chebacco & Some of His Descendants. 
Davis. 1934. From Mrs. Winnifred M. Robinson. 

Historical Sketch of Auburn, Mass., 1837-1937. 1937. 
Mrs. Arvilla Leonard. 

Following 2 pamphlets from Miss Etta H. Johnson: 

Looking Forward to the Bi-Centennial Celebration | 
Congregational Church in Berkley, Mass., 1737-1937. 

Bi-Centennial Memorial Program of Ist Congrega 
Church, Berkley, Mass., 1737-1937. 


MICHIGAN 


A Genealogy of the Allen Family from 1568-1882. V 
Joshua Allen. 1882, From Michigan ‘Daughters.’ 


MINNESOTA 
New “> Soldiers at the Battle of Bennington, - 
16, 1777. . C. Gilmore. 1891. From Mrs. W. R. E 
NEBRASKA 


Three Centuries of the Gray Family in America. 
Palmer & A. G. B. Cutler. 1929. From Mrs. Anna 
Bemis Cutler. 

New Jersey 


Following 3 pamphlets from Moorestown Chapter: 

Historical Sketches of Mount Holly & Vicinity. G.I 
1936. 2 Nos. 

Historical Sketches of Rancocas & Neighborhood. (¢ 
Cou. 1937. 

Trinity Church, Moorestown, N. J. 100th Anni 
1837-1937. G. Aitken & H. D. Walton. 

John Wildrick of N. J. 1707-1793. A Genealogy | 
Descendants of His Son George Wildrick. W. C. Arm 
1933, From Mr. Frank F. Wildrick through Helen M. 


New York 

The Langworthy Chronicle. 10 Issues. 1927-1936. 
Mrs. Edith Timian. 

Followi 6 phl from Dr. Howard Jones t 
Columbus ‘Chapter: 

Tah-Jah-Jute, or Logan the Mingo Chief. H. Jones. 
Logan and Logan Elm. 2nd ed. H. Jones. 1928. 
mg Message of Chief Logan to Lord Dunmore. H. 

6. 

Ohio History Day Primer. H. Jones. Nos. 1, 2, 
1928-31-33. 

History of the Samuel Mansfield Family. Z. M. 
& H. O. Mansfield. 1933. From Mrs. Warren P. Will 
through Mahoning Chapter. 

One Hundred Years of Western Reserve 1826-1926. 
From Mrs. Elatus G. Loomis through Lakewood Chap 

Historical Facts Concerning Berea and Middleburgh 
ship, 1836-1936. 1936. From Mrs. Clarabyrde L. | 
through Lakewood Chapter. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Leaves from the Past. 1937. Compiled and presen 
Mrs. Dora Harvey Develin. 
The Enders Family 1740-1933. 1933(?). From Mrs 
May Glatfelter through Yorktown Chapter. 


TENNESSEE 


Chief John Ross; His Life, with Historic Notes on § 
Ga. 1937. From Joseph W. Edwards. 
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Vincinta 
The Ball Family of Southwest Virginia, Some of the 
Descendants of Moses Ball. P.R. Ball. 1933. From Frances 
Bland Randolph Chapter. 


Orner Sources 

Proceedings of the Ligon Family and Kinsmen Associated. 
Vol. 1, No. 1. Oct., 1937, From Mr. William D. Ligon, Jr. 

Andrews-Andrus Family. Compiled and presented by Mr. 
Lucius B. Andrus. 

General Zachary Taylor, The Louisiana President of the 
U. S. A. From Louisiana State Museum. 

Following Pamphlet received in exchange for review: 

Chesterfield County, Virginia Records, Vol. 1. E. C. Clarke. 
1937. 

Roster of the State Society of The Cincinnati of Pa. 1937. 
From The State Society of the Cincinnati of Pa. 

County Histories of the United States of America. F. D. 
Halverson. 2 copies. 

Year Book Dutch Settlers Society of Albany. Vol. 13. 1937. 
1938. From Dutch Settlers Society of Albany. 

History of the Mitchell Family, George Mitchell of Perry 
Valley Branch. M. Dreese. 1934. From Prof. Mitchell 
Dreese. 

Record of the Family of Daniel Jones, 1784-1824. 1937. 
Compiled and presented by Mr. Charles C. Jones. 

A History of the Mass. Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America, 1893-1937. V. A. Gardner. 1937. From Mass. Society 
of the Colonial Dames of America. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


ARKANSAS 

List of Revolutionary & Colonial Soldiers. From Mrs. Wm. 

L. Butler. 
District or CotumaBia 

Index to The Welsh and Hyatt Families of Md. and 
Their Kin, by L. W. Welsh. 1928. Compiled by Mrs. G. M. 
Brumbaugh. From Mrs. G. M. Brumbaugh through Living- 
ston Manor Chapter. 

Index to N. J. Descendants of Thomas Canfield and of 


Matthew Camfield by Frederick A. Canfield, 1897. Compiled 
and presented by Miss Altha Titsworth Coons. 
INDIANA 
Notes on the Bundy Family. A. F. Joseph. From Mrs. 


Allen F. Joseph, Dubois County Chapter. 


New Jensey 


List of Old Residents of Princeton, N. J. From Mrs. Irving 
W. Mershon. 
Outo 


Following 3 manuscripts from Miss Mabel R. 
through Lakewood Chapter: 

The Andersons and Their Name. 

The Meriams and Their Name. 

The Tuttles (Tuthills) and Their Name. 

Information & Data on John McGown, Patriot & Other 
Refugees from Nova Scotia. B. B. W. Fitz (Photostats). From 
Mrs. Ervin M. Fitz Through Columbus Chapter. 


Anderson 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Historical Sketch of the Ancestors & Descendants of 
Samuel Williams Elliott. Compiled and presented by Mrs. 
Frances Elliott Clark. 


Orner Sources 


Booth or Boothe Persons Found in a Search of the Federal 
Census. Compiled and presented by Col. Lucian D. Booth 

Inscriptions in the Old Cemetery, York Village, Me. From 
Mrs. G. A. Pauly 

James and | ad (Smith) Kelly Family Data. 
Grier Hersh. 

Will of Henry Smith, Sr., Fayette County, Pa., 1832. From 
Mr. Homer Smith. 

A Revolutionary Register of the Rubincam-Revercomb 
Family of Pa. & Wa. Compiled and presented by Milton 
Rubincam. 

Tripp Family Records. From Mrs. Milo Easton. 

Following 3 manuscripts purchased from Hugh Vernon 
Washington Fund: 

Gravestone Inscriptions of the Hudson City Cemetery, 
om Columbia County, N. Y. Part 3. Vol. 6. M. Cowen. 
937. 

Abstracts of Wills for Queens County, N. Y., 1813-1828. Vol. 
2. R. C. Sawyer. 1937. 

Banns and Marriage Record, 1736-1795, with Pall Record, 
1746-1757, of the First Dutch Reformed Church of Rochester, 
Ulster County, N. Y. L. H. Zimm. 


From Mr. 
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CHARTS 

Caciroanta 

Worrall Family Chart. G. Cope. From Mrs. May (Tib- 
betts) Jarvis. 

Orner Sources 
Partlow Family Tree. From Miss Bessie Partlow. ae 
PHOTOSTATS 

DeLaware 


Oath of Allegiance, 1771, Sworn before Caesar Rodney, Esq., 
Brigadier-General of Militia, Del. From Delaware “Daughters” 
through Mrs. Edward Webb Cooch, State Historian. 

Pencader Oath, Signed before Thomas James, 1778. From 
Mrs. Edward Webb Cooch. 

Following 8 photostats from Delaware “‘Daughters 

Oaths of Fidelity, Del., Signed Before John Dickinson. 

Oaths of Fidelity Signed Bejore Jacob Stout. 

Oaths of Fidelity Signed Before William Alifree, Aug., 
1778, July, 1778, June, 1778. 

Oaths of Fidelity Signed Before Robert Bryan, Oct., 1784, 
Nov., 1778. 

Oaths of Fidelity Signed Before John Lea. Aug., 1778, 
Jan., 1786, Feb., 1786. 

Oaths of Fidelity Signed Before John James, Feb., 1785. 

Oaths of Fidelity Signed Before Nehemiah Tilton, Oct., 


786. 
Oaths of Fidelity Signed Before George Craghead, Feb., 
1779. 
District or CotumBia 
Carter Family Chart. R. R. Carter. From Mrs. George 
W. Mclver through Army and Navy Chapter. 


Onto 


Map of the Western Reserve Including the Fire Lands 
in Ohio. W. Sumner. 1826. From Mrs. Irma Redfield Mc- 
Intyre through Lakewood Chapter. 


Orner Sources 


Will of Peter Haring, Orange County, N. Y., 1736. From 
Mr. George O. Zabriskie. 


BOOKPLATES 
Cotoravo 


Bookplate of Colorado D. A. R. From Colorado “‘Daugh- 
ters”’. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Frank DeWitt Washburn Bookplate. 
DeWitt Washburn. 

Fitchet Bookplate. From Mrs. Frank B. Hawley 

6 Bookplates of Simmons College, Boston, Mass. From 
Miss Jennie Louise Holbrook. 


From Mrs. Frank 


New Mexico 


Bookplate of New Mexico D. A. R. 
““Daughters”’. 


From New Mexico 


New York 


Irondequoit Chapter D. A. R. Bookplate. From Ironde- 
quoit Chapter. 

Bookplate of C. Cunningham Lithgow. 
Cambridge Chapter. 


From Ondawa- 


May A. 
Librarian General, N. S. D. A. R. 


In the absence of the Curator General, Mrs. 
Robert J. Reed, the report was read by Miss 
Street, Vice President General of Connecticut. 


Report of Acting Chairman of D. A. R. 
Museum 


{nterest in the Museum and the pictorial history 
of the life of our forbears which it is writing (as 
Mrs. Reed, whom we miss so much to day, would 
say) continues and there is a long list of interest- 
ing and beautiful articles which have been given 
to us. Among these we are very happy to record 
the gift of a miniature of the President General, 
Mrs. William A. Becker, given by the Daughters 
of _ Jersey, which is a very lovely addition 


: 


to our collection of miniatures. Another notable 
addition to our treasures, and one for which we 
have been searching and longing over the years, 
is an authentic Paul Revere silver teaspoon given 
by the Massachusetts Daughters in honor of the 
State Regent, Mrs. Frank L. Nason. This has 
already been placed in the Museum in such a way 
that both sides may be seen. 

We are fortunate in having two new Museum 
cases. One, the gift of the Daughters of West 
Virginia, in honor of our Curator General, Mrs. 
Robert J. Reed, is to house only those articles given 
in honor of Mrs. Reed and they will be known 
as the Mrs. Robert J. Reed Collection. The first 
piece to be placed in this case is a lovely blue 
and lustre pitcher, the gift of Mrs. William Sin- 
nott, District of Columbia State Chairman of the 
Museum Committee. The second case honors Mrs. 
John S. Heaume, State Regent of Ohio, and is 
given by the Ohio Daughters. 

Changes and additions in the State Rooms in 
Memorial Continental Hall have been as follows: 


The Kentucky Room has been painted and has 
new drapes. 

The Virginia Room has new drapes. 

In the New York Room there have been added 
a set of very lovely Lowestoft china for the 
cupboard and a pair of beautiful lustres for 
the mantel. 

In the Ohio Room there have been added a very 
fine wing chair covered with material which 
is a reproduction of Chippendale’s own design, 
a desk and a new covering for the sofa. 

Michigan is rebuilding its room into a colonial 
study which, it is expected, will be completed 
by the time of Congress. 

Massachusetts is painting its colonial bedroom 
and replacing old hangings. 


The Museum office has superintended the re- 
pairing and cleaning of all the crystal chandeliers 
in the building. 

The following gifts to the Museum have been 
accepted: 


(See list.) 
EMELINE A. STREET, 
Acting Chairman, D. A. R. Museum. 


Gifts to Museum, October 26, 1937-February 
2, 1938 


Arizona: State Chairman, Mrs. Daisy Smith. 
A needle made in Ireland before 1830. Gift of 
Mrs. Jane Z. Butler of Phoenix, Arizona. Two 
English fruit knives, silver blades and carved pearl 
handles, 1810. Gift of Mrs. Albert J. Gore, of 
Charles D. Poston Chapter, Chloride, Arizona, in 
memory of her father, Philip F. Larner, Past 
President, D. C., S. A. R.; and Secretary Gen- 
eral, National Society, S. A. R. 

California: State Chairman, Mrs. Orrin F. 
French. Old Irish Sheffield snuffers, belonged to 
Sergeant Samuel Geer and Phebe, his wife. Gift 
of descendant, Kate MacCrea, Real Daughter of 
Mission Canyon Chapter. A fife, Revolutionary 
relic, belonged to George Bailey, also discharge 
papers of Sylvester Sweet dated November 6, 1777. 
Gift of Mrs. Martha L. Bullock Shaw, descendant 


of original American, through Sequoia Chapter, 
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San Francisco, California. “A History | 
American Revolution” in two volumes by 
Allen. Gift of Miss Gertrude Burnett tl 
Sequoia Chapter, San Francisco, California 

Colorado: State Chairman, Mrs. Herb 
Sands. Pitcher from the birthplace of Laf 
the Chateau de Chevaniac in Auvergne. / 
in his family brought from Colorado by Mrs 
as a gift to the D. A. R. Museum from Mr 
Kimball (Jean Williams) Regent of Mount 
out Chapter, Golden, Colorado. 

Connecticut: State Chairman, Miss Emel 
Street. Cup and saucer and plate with 
decoration in red with touches of blue and 
and Staffordshire bowl with gold edge; one 
dress, 1818; three ladies’ linen capes, 
somely embroidered, 1820; three ladies’ « 
two pairs of cuffs, one lace hat, a legacy o 
Angelina Loring Avery. Aside from thes 
gifts also included her father’s wedding 
shirt, her own baby shoes, her autograph 
1848; three books “Morals and Hints for | 
People,” “Girls’ Own Book of Amusing ai 
structive Stories,” and “Infants’ Hymns De 
for Young Children.” A small sewing bo: 
orated with shells and a flowered print; 
of merit she received from school; two b 
of gold and mother of pearl for lady’s belt; 
graph of Mrs. Avery taken on her 97th bir 
her father’s and mother’s wedding cert 
dated 1787; and her own certificate, 1857. | 
of Mrs. Angelina Loring Avery, daughter o: 
mon Loring and Susanna Whipple. Mr. | 
was a soldier of the American Revolution 
age of fourteen as aide to Colonel Bost. | 
listed from Hingham, Massachusetts, and re 
a pension from Connecticut, 1818-1835. H 
72 when his daughter, Angelina, was born ir 
She died May, 1937. A spoon, fig shaped b 
brass composition, 1650. Gift of Mrs. J. La 
Raymond of Guilford, Connecticut. Cip 
Book of Revolutionary period. Gift of Mrs. 
Bean of Stafford, Connecticut. A pink lust 
and saucer. Gift of Mrs. George H. Sage, 
Hartford, Connecticut; Emma Hart Willard 
ter, Berlin, Conn. 

District of Columbia: State Chairman, Mr: 
liam B. Sinnott. A snuff box, papier-1 
which belonged to Lieutenant William H 
died after 1783. Gift of descendant, Mrs. E 
Z. Dascomb of Dolly Madison Chapter, 
English pennies, George Ist, George 2nd, ( 
3rd and George 4th. Gift of Mrs. H. W. Ran 
of Ann Hill Chapter, D. C. 

Maryland: State Chairman, Mrs. Joseph V 
land. Rose and blue luster plate with cast! 
oration, a very fine English china probably | 
Derby. Waterford glass and Sheffield salt 
Irish 1810, and two old silver salt spoons, n 
not of the maker but of the repairer. Gifts o 
Maud Holt Maulsby, State Vice Regent of 
land, presented through Thomas Johnson Cl 

Massachusetts: State Chairman, Mrs. A 
Fisher. Powder keg used by Ezekiel Ray 
a Revolutionary soldier, to keep his gun _ 
dry during his service in the War. Gift 
descendant, Mrs. Thayer of Deborah Sa 
Chapter. Buss board worn by Lucy Hylan 
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soldier from Scituate, Massachusetts. Gift of her 
great granddaughter, Miss Nellie Litchfield Spar- 
rell of Chief Justice Cushing Chapter. School- 
master’s ferule. Presented by Miss Serena Frances 
Perry, granddaughter of Revolutionary soldier, 
Ebenezer Perry, and member of Old Boston Chap- 
ter. Her father used this ferule to line paper, and 
maintain discipline when he became a schoolmaster 
after the War. Clothes pins, China toy “fish tail” 
vase, flower decoration. Gifts of Mrs. Alva N. 
Fisher, whose Revolutionary ancestor, Lieutenant 
Walker, made the clothes pirs. Wood carved 
pastry wheel, belonged to Silva Thomas, a sis- 
ter of Deborah Sampson. EXTRA SPECIAL: 
DESSERT SPOON MADE BY PAUL REVERE, 
given by Massachusetts Daughters in the name of 
the State Regent, Mrs. Frank L. Nason. This 
spoon owned by Elizabeth Gray, wife of Thomas 
Gray. On her death, Thomas married a second 
wife. Her descendant, Harriette E. Godbold 
Whipple, received this spoon from her mother, 
Mary E. Gray, who married Charles H. Godbold. 

New Jersey: State Chairman, Mrs. Levi H. 
Morris. Teaspoon, John Schank, N. Y., 1797 
maker, belonged to John Whitlock and his wife, 
Lydia. Gift of a descendant, Mrs. Henry D. 
Hance (Sarah Snock) through Monmouth Court 
House Chapter, New Jersey. Piece of historic 
wood taken from the floor of the house of rectory 
of the House of Prayer, oldest and most famous 
house in Newark, New Jersey. The gift of Nova 
Caesarea Chapter through Miss Ada S. Totten, 
ex-Regent of the chapter and present State Libra- 
rian. It will interest you to know that our Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. Becker, is a member of the 
Nova Caesarea Chapter and one of its former 
Regents. Miniature of Mrs. William A. Becker, 
President General 1935-1938. Presented by the 
Siate Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of New Jersey. Engagement and wed- 
ding rings of Euphemia Linen, presented by Mrs. 
Edward F. Randolph, Honorary Regent of Penel- 
ope Hart Chapter and State Chairman of Genealo- 
gical Records. Also a statement relative to the 
history of her grandfather, Stephen Burkhalter, 
and her grandmother, Euphemia Linen, whose 
names are engraved on the rings, and from whom 
she received the rings. ' 

New York: State Chairman, Mrs. Albert L. 
Sayer. Teaspoon, “basket of flowers” design, 
W. C. Dusenberry, New York, maker. Gift of Miss 
Susan E. Richardson, Owego, N. Y., Beulah Pat- 
terson Brown Chapter. Family wedding veil worn 
by Elvira Finch, October 21, 1835 at her wedding 
to Edward Wolf, also a handsome beaded bag of 
rose pattern. Gifts of descendant, Mrs. Leverett 
Finch Crumb (Nellie Starr) through Pierre Van 
Cortlandt Chapter, Peekskill, New York. Spoon, 
maker “Bassett,” belonged to Gulielma, wife of 
Ambrose Green, a Revolutionary soldier in Colonel 
Killian Van Rensselaer’s Regiment, New York 
militia. 

North Carolina: State Chairman, Mrs. N. L. 
Foy. Silver table spoon, initials “J. E. Mc.” Gift 
of Mrs. Albert F. Williams, Regent of Thomas 
Hadley Chapter, Wilson, North Carolina. Purse 
from the Clay Estate in Kentucky, a gift of Mrs. 
Eugene Philyaw, Regent of Stamp Defiance Chap- 
ter, Wilmington, North Carolina. 
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Ohio: State Chairman, Mrs. W. H. Rexer. 
“Domestic Medicine” written by William Buchan, 
M. D., adapted to the climate and diseases of 
America by Isaac Cathrall, published in Phila- 
delphia, 1801, presented by Winifred Doane 
Reser, Chairman of Museum for Ohio through the 
Bellefontaine Chapter. This belonged to her great 
grandmother. Also a large glass case for the 
Museum presented by the D. A. R. chapters of 
Ohio in honor of the State Regent, Mrs. John S. 
Heaume. Bonnet, owned and worn by Sarah Gore, 
who was born in Loudoun County, Virginia. She 
was a member of an early Quaker faith in Vir- 
ginia. Presented by Pearl Grimes, through Belle- 
fontaine Chapter. 

Texas: State Chairman, Mrs. George S. Fraps. 
Bowl (Compote) early 1800 French China, be- 
longed to Gen. Andrew Lewis, Revolutionary offi- 
cer of Va. Presented by a descendant (not a D. 
A. R.), Mrs. L. W. Christian, through Weather- 
ford Chapter, Weatherford, Texas. 

West Virginia: State Chairman, Mrs. A. Bruce 
Eagle. Of outstanding interest is the large case 
recently installed in the South Museum in honor 
of the Curator General, Mrs. Robert J. Reed by 
the D. A. R. in her own State, West Virginia. It 
is given for the exhibition only of those gifts to 
the Museum given in honor of Mrs. Reed and to 
be known as the Mrs. Robert J. Reed Collection. 


Louise B. Reep, 
Curator General. 


The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Tal- 
madge, moved That a telegram of love be sent to 
Mrs. Reed by the Board, expressing regret at her 
absence, caused by illness, and the hope that she 
may soon be restored to health. Seconded by Mrs. 
Nason and entire Board. Carried. 

The Secretary of the Exeeutive Committee, Mrs. 
Julius Young Talmadge, read the following rec- 
ommendations of that committee: 

1. Amend Article V, Section 8 (a), second line, 
by inserting the words “in the chapter from which 
she was dropped providing her reinstatement shall 
be approved by the chapter or the Chapter Board 
of Management, as prescribed by the chapter By- 
Laws” after the word “Management.” Further 
amend Section 8 (a), third line, by striking out 
the words “upon the payment,” and inserting the 
words “she shall also be required to pay” and 
striking out the word “of” before the words “her 
indebtedness.”* If amended Article V, Section 
8 (a) will read: 

“A chapter member dropped for non-payment 
of dues may be reinstated by the National Board 
of Management in the chapter from which she was 
dropped providing her reinstatement shall be 
approved by the chapter or the Chapter Board of 
Management, as prescribed by the chapter By- 
Laws. She shall also be required to pay, through 
her chapter, her indebtedness to the National So- 
ciety and to the chapter at the time she was 
dropped, a reinstatement fee of five dollars and 
the annual dues for the current year.” 

Moved by Mrs. Talmadge, seconded by Mrs. 
Latimer. Adopted. 

2. Amend Article V, Section 9, second line, by 
striking out the words “either to chapter member- 
ship or to membership at large upon payment of 


the dues for the current year,” and inserting the 


? 


words “in either one of the following ways” after 
the word “Management.” Further amend Section 
9, by adding paragraphs (a) and (b) as follows: 

“(a) To chapter membership, providing her 
reinstatement shall be approved by the chapter or 
the Chapter Board of Management, as prescribed 
by the chapter By-Laws, and upon payment of the 
dues for the current year.” 

“(b) To membership at large upon payment of 
the dues for the current year.” If amended Arti- 
cle V, Section 9 will read: 

“A member having resigned from membership 
may be reinstated by the National Board of Man- 
agement in either one of the following ways: 

“(a) To chapter membership, providing her 
reinstatement shall be approved by the chapter or 
the Chapter Board of Management, as prescribed 
by the chapter By-Laws and upon payment of the 
dues for the current year.” 

“(b) To membership at large upon payment of 
the dues for the current year.” 

Moved by Mrs. Marshall, seconded by Mrs. 
Clapp. Adopted. 

3. Amend Article V, Section 12, second sentence, 
by striking out the words, “her annual dues for 
the current year,” and inserting “the annual dues 
for the current year of a new member admitted 
to the National Society prior to the confirmation 
of the chapter by the National Board of Manage- 
ment.” If amended Article V, Section 12 will 
read: 

“A member at large, in good standing, desiring 
to become a member of a chapter, if approved 
by the chapter or its Board of Management, as 
the chapter may decide, shall be entitled to a 
transfer card from the National Society. If such 
chapter be a newly organized chapter, one dollar 
of the annual dues for the current year of a new 
member admitted to the National Society prior to 
the confirmation of the chapter by the National 
Board of Management shall be paid to said chap- 
ter by the Treasurer General, provided the chapter 
has been organized within six months after said 
dues become payable to the National Society.” 

Moved by Mrs. Haig, seconded by Mrs. Nason. 
Adopted. 

4. Amend Article IX, Section 2(c), first para- 
graph and first sentence, by inserting the words 
“in writing, by the State Regent and the Organ- 
izing Secretary General,” after the words “shall 
have been given at least thirty days’ notice of the 
proposed organization.” If amended Article IX, 
Section 2(c), first paragraph, will read: 

“(c) In a locality where there is already a 
chapter, other chapters may be organized pro- 
vided each secondary chapter shall contain at 
least twenty-five members who have never be- 
longed to any chapter, and provided the existing 
chapter, or chapters, in that locality shall have 
been given at least thirty days’ notice of the pro- 
posed organization in writing by the State Regent 
and the Organizing Secretary General, and fur- 
ther provided that the organization of the chapter 
is approved by the State Regent, the Organizing 
Secretary General, and the National Board of 
Management. Where a chapter, or chapters, 
which have not reached a membership of fifty 
already exist, the Organizing Secretary General 
shall inform the National Board of Manage- 
ment of the reasons or conditions which make 
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an additional chapter desirable in that loc 

Moved by Mrs. Hoskins, seconded by 
McCrillis. Adopted. 

5. Amend Article IX, Section 15, by ins 
the words “to another location within the 
in which the chapter is located,” after the 
“may change the location of a chapter,” | 
third line, and by inserting the words “in u 
by the State Regent and the Organizing Sec 
General,” after the words “at least thirty 
notice,” in the fourth line. If amended { 
IX, Section 15 will read: 

“The National Board of Management, 
recommendation of the State Regent and t 
ganizing Secretary General may change the 
tion of a chapter, to another location with 
state in which the chapter is located, pr 
that, if there is a chapter in the new locat 
least thirty days’ notice, in writing by the 
Regent and the Organizing Secretary Gene 
the proposed change shall have been giv 
chapter, or chapters in that location.” 

Moved by Mrs. Heaume, seconded by 
Latimer. Adopted. 

6. Amend Article X, Section 1, by striki 
the words “and of any country geograp 
outside of the United States” after the 
“Columbia,” in the second line, and in 
“and” after the word “Territory,” in the fir 
and inserting the words “for a term of three 
after the words “shall be elected,” in the 
line. If amended Article X, Section 1, wil 

“The chapters of each state and territo 
the District of Columbia shall form a St: 
ganization which shall hold an annual Stat 
ference. At these conferences shall be « 
for a term of three years, a State Regent, | 
Vice Regent and such other state officers « 

deemed necessary; and By-Laws sh 
adopted which shall not conflict with the 
Incorporation, Constitution and By-Laws 
National Society. The election of State 
and State Vice Regent must be confirmed 
Continental Congress, and their terms o 
shall begin at the close of the Congress al 
they are confirmed.” 

Moved by Mrs. Clapp, seconded by M: 
ford. Adopted. 

If amended it is suggested that the Stat 
ify their State By-Laws to conform with th 
amendment by 1940. 

7. Amend Article X, Section 1, by add 
following new Part (b): “To form a St 
ganization in any country geographically 
of the United States, there shall be at lea 
chapters organized within the boundary 
country or territory named, before permissi 
be granted by the National Board of Mane 
for the formation of a State Organization, t 
tion of state officers, or the holding of 
Conference.” If Part (b) of Section 1, i 
the Section now called “Section 1” will b 
“Section 1 (a).” 

Moved by Mrs. Nason, seconded by Mis 
Adopted. 

8. Amend Article V, by striking out 
Sections 5 and 6, with the proviso that this 
ment does not go into effect until July 1, 1 
that the status of life members already : 
shall not be affected. If adopted this n 
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eflect that Life Memberships will not be accepted 
after July 1, 1938. 

Moved by Mrs. Latimer, seconded by Mrs. 
Chiles. Adopted. 

9. The proposed amendment to Article X, Sec- 
tion 3, submitted as directed by a resolution of 
the 46th Continental Congress, to the effect that— 

“No State Regent, or State Vice Regent shall 
be elected who is not an actual resident of the 
state she represents, except that in a country 
geographically outside the United States, either 
the State Regent, or the State. Vice Regent, but 
not both, may reside in the United States. The 
right to elect an Honorary State Regent shall 
belong to the State Organization, at a State Con- 
ference. No one may be elected Honorary State 
Regent unless she has held the office of State 
Regent. States desiring to do so, may through 
their By-Laws provide that Honorary State Re- 
gents may be voting members of the State Con- 
ference,” was lost. 

The Chairman of the Buildings and Grounds 
Committee, Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr., read the 
report of that committee. 


Report of Buildings and Grounds Committee 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management :— 


The new elevator in Memorial Continental Hall, 
which erection required several months, was ap- 
proved for operation by the District of Columbia 
Building Inspector shortly after the October 
meeting. A hollow tile wall was required by the 
Fire Marshal as a protection against possible 
spreading of fire from the machinery to the base- 
ment. This was erected at a cost of $130.00. 

Minor changes of lights, closets, etc., resulting 
from enlarging the elevator shaft have been com- 
pleted. Certain renovation usually done in the 
summer but delayed because of dirt and dust from 
the construction has been in process during the 
winter months. The repainting of the halls and 
stair-wells of Memorial Continental Hall has been 
completed within the last week. Some redecora- 
tion of State Rooms remains to be done before 
the Continental Congress. 

In any new construction within a_ building 
already erected, many problems arise. In enlarg- 
ing the doorway of the elevator on the first floor 
to conform to present standardized requirements, 
there was danger of considerably defacing the 
appearance of the corridor because of the nearness 
of the door to the telephone booth. The attention 
of the Board is called to the success with which 
our architect, Mr. Deming, for many years a 
member of our Art Committee, solved this prob- 
lem. By designing an entirely new unit to cover 
both doorways, the beauty and dignity of the 
corridor is preserved. This treatment has received 
much favorable comment. It emphasizes the im- 
portance of making changes in our buildings only 
upon most competent advice even if at some added 
cost. 

If any member of the Board would enjoy seeing 
the modern automatic control of the elevator, Mr. 
Phillips will be pleased to show them the com- 
plicated mechanism. 

The major planting of the grounds has been 


completed. The full beauty cannot be judged 
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until spring, but the attention of the Board is 
called to the improvement around the Founders 
Memorial which can be noted even at this season 
of the year. It is possible that with the coming 
of summer some of the old planting may appear 
at a disadvantage and that a few more replace- 
ments may be necessary. There is space also 
for two or more large trees, possibly magnolias, 
which would be welcome as gifts or memorials. 

It is a fact worthy of consideration that our 
Society, the pioneer in paving the way for making 
this section of the city the beauty spot that it is, 
should have been the last to complete the beauti- 
fication of its grounds. The planting accom- 
plished this fall will give to our properties an 
appearance in keeping with their surroundings. 

The wisdom of a reserve fund is indicated by 
two major programs of repair demanded at this 
time. In order that Constitution Hall may con- 
form to current standards of the Department of 
Health a complete renovation of the ventilating 
system of Constitution Hall has been in progress. 

During the coming summer extensive painting 
on the outside of Memorial Continental Hall and 
the Administration Building will be required. 
Before contracts are let for this work, competent 
advice will be sought as to necessary pointing up 
of cement, repair of the broken keystone on the 
south side of Seventeenth Street entrance and the 
cleaning by sand blast of the entire building. 

Preparations for the Congress are now in 
progress. The additional gifts and changes in 
the State Rooms will hereafter be incorporated 
in the report of the Curator General. 


Saran Corsin Rosert, 
Chairman, Buildings and Grounds Committee. 


Mrs. Sheppard of Pennsylvania stated that Penn- 
sylvania is to erect a much needed bridge, costing 
$5,000, at Valley Forge over the river General 
Washington ferried so often, thus making easier 
the pilgrimages to the three great shrines, Valley 
Forge, Yorktown and Williamsburg; also to re- 
build the village occupied by General Washing- 
ton’s armies during encampment at Valley Forge, 
and invited the States to build little houses, to 
bear tablets giving the names of the soldiers pres- 
ent at encampments, such houses to cost in the 
neighborhood of $500 each. 

The Editor of the Magazine, Mrs. Frances Par- 
kinson Keyes, gave an informal report, stating 
that subscriptions to the magazine had increased 
appreciably (631 copies in January) until the 
list now totaled 10,131 copies, thus necessitating 
a revision of the present contract for 9,000, and 
recommended arranging for 10,500 copies; that 
she was $50 to the good on the $200 authorized 
by the October Board meeting—that the $400 for 
serials for a period of six months was also very 
necessary; that she was contacting Dorothy Can- 
field and other well-known writers of short 
stories and historical numbers, and recommended 
these sums be renewed for six months further; 
Mrs. Keyes displayed the latest number of the 
magazine, calling attention to the change in 
color and wording of the cover, and asked that 
the Board express its views in order that she 
might carry out the wishes of the National Society. 
Mrs. Keyes read letters praising the change in 
policy of the magazine, its new cover, etc., and 
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expressed appreciation of the opportunity of 
bringing the magazine into higher brackets of 
achievement and renewed her faith in the success 
of the official organ. 

Recess was taken at 1 p. m. 

The afternoon meeting convened at 2:15 o'clock, 
the President General, Mrs. Becker, presiding. 
The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Tal- 
madge, called the roll, the representatives of the 
states drawing for seats during the Forty-seventh 
Continental Congress, 1938, with the following 
results: 


Nos. 1-25 No.26-50 
20 Alabama 41 Arkansas = The 
15 Arizona 50 Colorado 
4 Connecticut 39 California ts 


Georgia 35 Florida mi 
13 Idaho 38 
19 Indiana 49 Iowa 

6 Kansas 34 Kentucky 

17 Louisiana 37 Maine 

3 Maryland 32 Massachusetts 
14 Michigan 47 Minnesota 

2 Mississippi 40 Missouri 

24 Montana 26 Nebraska 

16 Nevada 48 New Hampshire 
7 New Jersey 28 New Mexico 
22 New York 36 North Carolina 
1 North Dakota 44 Ohio 

10 Oklahoma 30 Oregon 


23 Pennsylvania 29 South Carolina 
25 Rhode Island 42 Tennessee 
5 South Dakota 27 Utah 


1l Texas 33 Virginia 

18 Vermont 43 West Virginia 

9 Washington 45 Wyoming 

12 Wisconsin 31 (Alaska 
Zone 
(China 
(Cuba 
(England 
(*Germany 
(Hawaii 
(*Italy 
(Philippine Islands 


(*Puerto Rico 


* Chapter Regents only—No State Organization. 


The President General reminded the members 
of the recommendations made by the Editor of the 
Magazine, Mrs. Keyes, and Mrs. Heaume of Ohio 
moved That the same provision made for the pub- 
lishing of the D.A.R. Magazine, for articles and 
serial be made for the next six months. Seconded 
by Mrs. Marshall. Carried. 

Action on the recommendations of the Execu- 
tive Committee was resumed and the Recording 
Secretary General, Mrs. Talmadge, read the follow- 
ing: 
1l. That the name of our Magazine be called 
the “National Historical Magazine.” (For action 
of the Continental Congress.) 

Moved by Mrs. Spencer, seconded by Mrs. 
Marshall. Carried. 

Discussion followed and it was the consensus 
of opinion that the name, National Society, Daugh- 


21 District of Columbia 46 Delaware at Sand, 
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ters of the American Revolution, be given more 
prominent placing. 

12. That the Children of the American Revolu- 
tion be given permission to erect a building on the 
property and under the supervision of the National 
Society. Moved by Mrs. Goodhue. Seconded by 
Mrs. Boyd. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Pouch, 
displayed architectural designs showing the set- 
ting—between Memorial Continental Hall and Ad- 
ministration Building—of the proposed building. 
Discussion followed and Miss Street of Connec- 
ticut moved to substitute the following for the 
recommendation of the Executive Committee: That 
if and when the Children of the American Revo- 
lution Society has raised sufficient funds for a 
suitable building the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution consider the advis- 
ability of allowing it to be placed on the D. A. R. 
property. Seconded by Mrs. Boyd. Carried. 

In the absence of the Chairman, Miss Katharine 
Matthies, the report of the Approved Schools Com- 
mittee was read by the Recording Secretary Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Talmadge. 


Report on Kate Duncan Smith and Tamassee 
D. A. R. Schools 


Since my October report to the National Board 
the Florence H. Becker Recreation Hall and the 
Sheppard Water Tower have been dedicated at 
Kate Duncan Smith. A plentiful water supply 
means a great deal to this school. Becker Hall 
is proving a real boon to the school and to the 
community with such diversified events as a fiddlers’ 
convention, basketball games and a rummage sale 
taking place in it. An electric bell system, a 
drinking fountain and a washroom have been in- 
stalled in the buildings. The principal with his 
wife and the teachers have been investigating the 
homes way back in the mountains and have found 
appalling conditions. Children were found who 
could not attend school because they lacked under- 
wear and stockings. These conditions are being 
relieved with the clothing sent in our boxes but 
in return for articles of clothing the people, in 
most cases, are asked to work a few hours at the 
school. This saves their self-respect and keeps 
them from feeling they can get something for 
nothing any time they need it. 

A loyal friend of the school has made it pos 
sible for them to have a resident nurse this year 
which means improved health conditions. The 
health house is promised and we can hope that 
next year the nurse will have proper facilities with 
which to carry on her work, provided of course, 
we make it possible for her to remain for we 
cannot expect one person to continue this contri- 
bution indefinitely. 

A fund was started in October to provide hot 
soup or cocoa at noon and contributions to it are 
needed. We also need to complete the equipment 
for the Recreation Hall. 

Our other school, Tamassee, does not report 
many activities but did receive many lovely boxes 
at Christmas and a fine new piano. The new 
barn, or “Tamassee Manger” and the Memorial 
acres were dedicated in October. Equipment for 
this barn is needed to make it really useful and 
so far none has been given. The Tamassee Club 
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needs members at a dollar each, this money to be 
used for heating the little girls’ dormitory. A 
boys’ dormitory is a very great need which we 
hope will be given soon. 
KATHARINE MATTHIES, 
National Chairman. 


Mrs. Zimmerman of Illinois stated that during a 
recent visit they had fallen in love with Tamassee 
and the chapters of Illinois had appointed them- 
selves a committee of one and had collected 
$1,150 to go toward a boys’ dormitory at Tamassee. 

Mrs. Marshall of South Carolina expressed ap- 
preciation of the visit of the National Officers in 
October last and for the gifts of blankets, cloth- 
ing, etc., and asked for continued interest and 
support. 

The President General reminded the members 
of the decision to limit the reports of State Re- 
gents to two minutes, in order to give more time 
to nominations, and that the evening meeting 
would convene at 7:30 instead of 7 o’clock. 

The President General spoke of the plans 
being made for the World’s Fair in New York in 
1939; stating that Mr. Kendall, President General 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, Mrs. 
Pouch, National President of the Children of the 
American Revolution, and representatives of other 
patriotic societies were interested in giving an 
American Cavalcade—depicting the history of 
America from birth to the present moment—a 
wonderful spectacle which had been such a finan- 
cial success in the Dallas, Texas, Fair; and stated 
that Mr. Kendall, because of illness of his mother, 
could not be present as planned to interest the 
members in the proposition of making individual 
investments in the enterprise by the purchase of 
bonds bearing interest, just as one might invest in 
other activities; and asked that the members 
express themselves freely as to what part the 
National Society wished to take as to endorsing 
the proposition, no financial interest involved. 
Discussion follow 

Mrs. Smith of Tennessee moved That the Na- 
tional Board recommend to Congress the endorse- 
ment by the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, of the ‘American Cavalcade 
as presented by Mr. Kendall for the World's Fair 
in New York in 1939. Seconded by Mrs. Mc- 
Crillis. Carried. 

The Treasurer General, Mrs. Robert, reported 
that the National Society had lost since ‘last meet- 
ing: 853 members deceased, 2,036 resigned; and 
moved That 6 former members be reinstated. 
Seconded by Mrs. Boyd. Carried. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Spencer, read a 
supplemental report. 


abl 


Supplemental Report of Registrar General 


Number of applications verified 78 
Total number of verified papers reported 
to Board Meeting today: 


Total 618 
Papers on hand not verified April 17, 1937: 
iginals 535 
Supplementals 1517 
Papers received thru February 2, 1938: 
.............:. 1170 
Total 8084 
Papers verified since =e 17, 1937: 
iginals . ; 4803 
1174 
Rejected: 
28 
lll 
Papers on hand not verified sbeeeanand 2, 1938: 
Originals 566 
Supplementals 1402 
8084 


Lue ReEYNOLDs SPENCER, 


Registrar General, N. S. D. A. R. 


Mrs. Spencer moved That the 78 additional ap- 
plicants whose records have been verified by the 
Registrar General be elected to membership in the 
National Society; making a total of 118 admitted 
on this day. Seconded by Mrs. Pouch. Carried. 

Mrs. Rowbotham of Virginia stated that Virginia 
was privileged to present to Moore House, for the 
D. A. R. Room, the lowboy so much desired by 
the Historian General. 

The President General stated that the next 


‘Board meeting would be 9:30 Saturday morning, 


April 16, 1938; that the Continental Congress 
would open on Monday, April 18; Memorial Serv- 
ices on Sunday at 3 p. m. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Tal- 
madge, read the minutes of February 2, 1938, 
which were approved as read. 

Mrs. Clapp of New York moved That when the 
resolution relating to the name of the Magazine 
is presented to Congress the words “Published by 
the National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution” be included. Seconded by Mrs. Dick. 
Carried. 

Adjournment was taken at 3:30 p. m. 

May Erwin TALMADGE, 
Recording Secretary General, N. S. D. A. R. 
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THE THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


(Organized—October 11, 1890) 
MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 


ss Seventeenth and D Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
1937-1938 


President General 
Mrs. Wituiam A. Becker 
; Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
> 
(Term of office expires 1938) 


Mrs. Herron ALEXANDER, Mrs. Rosert HamiLton Gisses, 
865 21st Ave., N., St. ie Fla. 66 Ten Eyck Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


j Miss Nancy Hupson Harris, " Mrs. THEODORE STRAWN, 
37 Saunders St., Allston, Mass. Laurelhurst, DeLand, Fla. 


D. 


Mrs. James H. McDona.p, Mrs. Asa CLay MESSENGER, 
Glencoe Hills, Washtenaw Rd., = aah 248 N. King St., Xenia, Ohio. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Mrs. ZEBULON VANCE Jupp, 275 S. College, Auburn, Ala. 


(Term of office expires 1939) ro 
Emetine A. Street, Mrs. THomas J. Maupin, 
259 Canner St., New Haven, Conn. Pickens, S. C. as 
Mrs. Mortimer P att, Mrs. Ex: Drixson, 
1111 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. ; Roseville, Illinois. 
Mrs. Harotp THEODORE GRAVES, Mrs. Wm. Joun Warp, 


625 Surfside Blvd., Miami Beach, Fla. 58 Bellevue Ave., Summit, N. J. 
Mrs. J. Harris BaucuMAN, Tallulah, La. 


(Term of af expires 1940) 
Frank M. Dick, Mrs. Cuartes E. Heap, 
; “Dunmovin,” Cambridge, Md. 


Mrs. Ermer H. Wurrraker, 


Miss Bonnie FARWELL, 


a) 124 E. Arrellaga St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 1107 S. Center St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mrs. Wa. Henry BELk, Mrs. Maurice TURNER, 
220 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, N. C. 3820 Gillon Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


Mrs. Georce BAXTER AVERILL, Jr., 2959 N. Frederick Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chaplain General 
Mrs. E. Tuomas Boyp, 2588 Dexter St., Denver, Colo. 


Recording Secretary General Registrar General 
Mrs. Jutius Younc TALMADGE, Mrs. Lug SPENCER, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
Corresponding Secretary General Historian General 
Mrs. BLACKWELL KEESEE, Mrs. Jutian G. GoopxueE, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
Organizing Secretary General Librarian General 
Mrs. H. Poucn, Mrs. LutHer Evucene Tom, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Hall. 


Mrs. Henry M. Rosert, Jr., Mrs. Rosert J. Reep, 


Treasurer General Curator General 
Memorial Continental Hall. a) Memorial Continental Hall. 


Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 
Mrs. Joun Y. Ricnarpson, 2659 S. W. Georgian Place, Portland, Ore. 
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4536 47th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 
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ALABAMA 
MRS. ELLY RUFF BARNES, 
18 Wilson St., Montgomery. 
MRS. T. H. NAPIER, 
Montevallo. 
ALASKA 
MRS. DONALD MacDONALD, 
Fairbanks. 
MRS. JOHN ELTON YOUEL, 
Lock Box 291, Fairbanks. 


ARIZONA 


MRS. JOHN WALLACE CHAPP 
525 E. Speedway, Tucson. 


ARKANSAS 


2516 Broadway, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA 


MRS. JOSEPH TAYLOR YOUNG, 


32 Bellevue Ave., Piedmont. 
MRS. JOHN W. H. HODGE, 


COLORADO 
MRS. CLARENCE H. ADAMS, 
800 Pennsylvania St., Denver. 
MRS. WALTER K. REED, 
550 Mapleton Ave., Boulder. 


CONNECTICUT 
40 Kenyon St., Hartford. 


40 Thomaston St., Hartford. 


DELAWARE 
MRS. WALTER S. WILLIAMS, 


MRS. HOWARD G. ELY, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MRS. CHARLES CARROLL HA 


MISS LILLIAN CHENOWETH, 


FLORIDA 
MRS. E. M. BREVARD, 


Vash MRS. T. C. MAGUIRE, 


Ind. 


Zelle-Clair Villa, Plant City. 


GEORGIA 
MRS. JOHN S. ADAMS, 
Belleview Road, Dublin 


MRS. RICHARD QUINN, 


IDAHO 


MRS. THOMAS F. WARNER, 


ILLINOIS 
14819 Main St., Harve 


INDIANA 
MRS. WM. H. SCHLOSSER, 


600 Ridge Ave., Greencastle. 


IOWA 
MRS. IMOGEN B. EMERY, 


MRS. OTTO S. VON KROG, 
Eldora. 


State Regents and State Vice-Regents 1937-1938 


MRS. CHESTER S. McMARTIN, 
1820 Palmcroft Drive, Phoenix. 


MRS. HOMER FERGUS SLOAN, 
Willbeth Plantation, Marked Tree. 
MRS. CHARLES HENRY MILLER, 


158 No. June St., Los Angeles. 


MRS. FREDERICK PALMER LATIMER, f 
MISS MARY CHARISSA WELCH, 


101 Rodman Road, Penny Hill, Wilmington. 


1204 West 10th St., Wilmington. 


2656 15th St., N.W., Washington. 


1350 Meridian Place, N.W., Washington. 


319 N. Monroe St., Tallahassee. 


MRS. WM. HARRISON HIGHTOWER, 
North Church St., Thomaston. 


2171 Atherton Road, Honolulu. 


MRS. WILLIAM WESLEY BROTHERS, 
730 N. Garfield Ave., Pocatello. 


206 8th Ave., East, Twin Falls. 
MRS. JACOB go ZIMMERMAN, 
a 
MRS. THAYER KINGSLEY MORROW, 
215 Columbia Terrace, Peoria. 


9 No. Forsythe St., Franklin. 
MRS. LaFAYETTE LeVAN PORTER, 


731 Higley Bldg., Cedar Rapids. 


KANSAS 
LOREN EDGAR REX 
310 E. Elm St., Wie 
‘MISS MARION ELEANOR’ SEELYE, 
: 1105 N. Buckeye Ave., Abilene. 


KENTUCKY 

MRS. ROBERT KEENE ARNOLD, 
Versailles 

MRS. GEORGE HAWES, 
Maceo. 


LOUISIANA 
MRS. A. R. LACEY, 
1816 Irving Place, Shreveport. 
MRS. CHARLES M. FLOWER, 


ans, 1105 No. First St., Monroe. 


MAINE 
MRS. VICTOR ABBOT BINFORD, 
Roxbury. 
MRS. FRED C. MORGAN, 
326 Main St., Saco. 


MARYLAND 


MRS. MAUD HOLT MAULSBY, 
4503 Roland Avenue, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MRS. FRANK LEON NASON, 
10 Driftway, Scituate. 
MISS ETHEL LANE HERSEY, 
154 South St., Hingham. 
MICHIGAN 
MRS. WILLIAM CARL GEAGLEY, 
1115 So. Genesee Drive, Lansing. 
MRS. OSMOND DORE HEAV ENRICH, 
1149 Virginia Park, Detroit, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 
MRS. LELAND STANFORD DUXBUR 


MRS. CHARLES E. LEARNED, JR. 
937 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI 

MRS. WILLIAM KENNEDY HERRIN, 

101 Cypress St., Clarksdale. 
MRS. HARRY C. OGDEN, 


Rosedale. 


MISSOURI 
MRS. HENRY CLAY — 
Lafayette Arms, Lexingt 
MRS. FRANCIS CHARLES "BECKER, 
1712 Watson St., St. Charles. 


MONTANA 
MRS. A. J. RAHN, 
113 Hawthorne St., Lewistown. 
MRS. LEMUEL W. CROUCH, 
2701 ist Ave., North, Great Falls. 


NEBRASKA 
MRS. REUBEN EDWARD KNIGHT, 
907 Cheyenne Ave., Alliance. 
MRS. GEORGE H. HOLDEMAN, 
305 College Ave., York. 
NEVADA 
MRS. ELMER M. ROYNE, 
7 624 Nixon Ave., Reno 
MRS. FREDERICK H. ‘“SIBLEY, 
307 W. Sixth St., Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MRS. CARL S. HOSKINS, 
Lisbon. 
MRS. MADELINE T. REYNOLDS, 


Dover. 


NEW JERSEY 


IG, 


17 Hawthorne Ave., East Orang 


NEW MEXICO 
MRS. ABRAHAM G. SHORTLE, 


Fa 


MRS. WILBUR BUNNELL BLAKESLEE, 
222 St. Dunstans Rd., Homeland, Baltimore. 


1974 Kenwood Parkway, Minneapolis. ial 


MRS. J. WARREN PERKINS (Acting), 


815 West Copper Ave., Albuquerque. 
MRS. ROBERT K. BELL, 


sad. 


| 
sd 
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NEW 
MRS. WILLIAM HENRY CLAPP, 
MRS. ARTHUR W. ARNOLD, 
145 Prospect Park ag Brooklyn. Te 


NORTH CAROLIN 
MRS. EUGENE NORFLEET DAVIS, 
107 E. Lane St., Raleigh. 
MRS. CURTIS WAYNE SPENCER, 
514 Princess St., Wilmington. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
MRS. WALTER C. FAIT, 


Fingal. 
MRS. RAYMOND W. SHINNERS, 
607 6th Ave., N.W., Mandan. 


OHIO 
MRS. JOHN S. HEAUME, 
Hotel Heaume, Springfield. 
MRS. JAMES F. DONAHUE, 
2850 Chadbourne Road, Shaker Heights, Cleveland. 


OKLAHOMA 
MRS. JESSE WILLIAM KAYSER, 
302 South 13th St., Chickasha 
MRS. THOMAS CARSON, 
300 North 4th St., Ponca City. - 
OREGON 
MRS. BOONE GEORGE HARDING, eh, 
828 Dakota Ave., Medford. 


MRS. GILBERT E. HOLT, 
225 River Drive, Pendleton. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MRS. HARPER DONELSON SHEPPARD, 
117 Frederick St., Hanover. 
MRS. IRA R. SPRINGER, 
Main and Spring Streets, Middletown. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS a, 
MISS RUTH BRADLEY SHELDON, : 
1903 N. 49th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
MRS. MABEL R. CARLSON, a 
P. O. Box 2137, Manila. a on 
RHODE ISLAND 
MRS. ARTHUR MILTON McCRILLIS, BY i 
482 Lloyd Ave., 
MRS. EDWIN A. FARNELL, 7 
174 Highland St., Woonsocket. 


MRS. JOHN LOGAN MARSHALL, 
Clemson College. 
MRS. WM. SUTHERLAND ALLAN, 
5 Bennett St., Charleston. Sim 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
MRS. JAMES BROOKS VAUGHN, ao 
tlew 
MRS. MacDONALD TAYLOR GREENE, 
415 E. Sth Ave., Mitchell. 


TENNESSEE 
MRS. RUTLEDGE SMITH, 
Hermitage Highway, Nashville, == 
MRS. JOHN DANIEL, 2 ages 
2500 Belair Ave., Nashville. | 
TEXAS 
MISS MARION D. MULLINS, 
1424 Cooper St., Ft. Worth. —_ Dresden Apt., Washington, D. C. im 
MRS. J. D. SANDEFER, - MRS. HARLAN P. ROWE, J 
2202 Hickory St., Abilene. “*Littlebrook,’’ Chamant par Senlis, Oise. 
re. 
HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE > @ 4 
Honorary Presidents General iy 
. GEORGE THACHER GUERNSEY MRS. GRACE L. H. BROSSEAU 
. GEORGE MAYNARD MINOR MRS. LOWEL FLETCHER HOBART ; a 


. ANTHONY WAYNE COOK 


. DRAYTON W. BUSHNELL, 1914 
. JOHN NEWMAN CAREY, 1916 
. WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH, 1923 


. THOMAS KITE, 1927 


National Board of Management—Continued 
UTAH 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


M 
MRS. WILLIAM B. BURNEY, 1937 eet 


MRS. W. E. FLEETWOOD, 

1464 S. 14th East, Salt Lake City. 
MRS. O. ALVIN PARMLEY, 

730 25th St., Ogden. 


VERMONT 
MRS. C. LESLIE WITHERELL, 
Shoreham. 
MRS. IRVIN G. CROSIER, 
4 Bullock St., Brattleboro. 
VIRGINIA 
MRS. ARTHUR ROWBOTHAM, 
Bedford Ave., Altavista. 
MISS CLAUDINE HUTTER, 
122 Harrison St., Lynchburg. 
WASHINGTON 
MRS. PELAGIUS M. WILLIAMS, 
2667 Park Drive, Bellingham. 
MRS. STARR SHERMAN, 
709 University St., Walla Walla. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
MRS. DAVID E, FRENCH, 
2126 Reid Avenue, Bluefield. 
MRS. WILSON H. S. WHITE, 
Shepherdstown. 


WISCONSIN 


MRS. HELEN C. KIMBERLY STUART, 
406 E. Wisconsin Ave., Neenah. 
MRS. WILLIAM H. CUDWORTH, , 
2403 E. Belleview Place, Milwaukee. 
J 


WYOMING 
MRS. HUBERT WEBSTER, 
448 4th St., Rock Springs. 
MRS. WILBER K. MYLAR, 
118 E. Pershing Blvd., Cheyenne. 
CANAL ZONE 
MRS. EDWIN L. LUCE (Chapter Regent), 
Box 857, Balboa. 
PUERTO RICO 
MRS. GEORGE A. STUCKERT (Chapter Regent), 
Box K, Puerta de Tierra, San Juan. 


ITALY 


MRS. KATHERINE SMOOT TUCCIMEI (Chapter Regent), 


Via Taro 39, Rome, Italy. 
GERMANY 
MRS. FRIEDRICH EICHBERG (Chapter Regent), 
3a Tiergarten Strasse, Berlin. 


CHINA 
— HOLLIS A. WILBUR, 
O. Box 924, Shanghai, China. 
Miss LILLIAN 
434 Carleton Ave., h d, Calif. (Temp y) 


CUBA 
- MRS. EDWARD G. HARRIS, : 
712 S. Willow Ave., Tampa, Fla. 
MRS. ROLANDO A. MARTINEZ, 
San Rafael 12, Havana. 
ENGLAND 
MRS. R. A. ROTHERMEL, 
8 Aldford House, Park Lane, London W. 1. 
MRS. VOLNEY ALLEN BRUNDAGE, 
1733 Newton St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FRANC 
MISS ADA HOWARD JOHNSON, 


MRS. RUSSELL WILLIAM MAGNA 


MRS. JOHN LAIDLAW BUEL, 1933 
MRS. HENRY BOURNE JOY, 1935 = 
MRS. HOWARD L. HODGKINS, 1935 


RS. ALVIN VALENTINE LANE, 1936 
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National 1937. 1938 


NATIONAL CHAIRMEN 


wn Mrs. Horace M. Jones, 215 Pelham Rd., Germantown, Pa. 
APPROVED SCHOOLS ......... .Miss Katuarine Matruies, 255 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
CAROLINE E. HOLT SCHOLARSHIP 

Miss Ruts Braptey SHevpon, 1903 N. 49th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
CONSERVATION Mrs. Avery Turner, 1706 Polk St., Amarillo, Texas. 
[AMERICAN INDIANS] .............. Vice Chairman in Charge, Mrs. Richard Codman, Fair Oaks, Sacra- 


mento County, Calif. 
CONSTITUTION HALL MEMORY 


Mrs. G. L. H. Brosseau, 485 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
CORRECT USE OF THE FLAG... Mrs. Martin L. Sigmon, Monticello, Ark. 
D. A. R. GOOD CITIZENSHIP 

Mrs. Raymonp G. Kimse 8910 Cicero Ave., Niles Center, III. 


p. A. R. MANUAL FOR CITIZEN- 


ge RS Mrs. Wm. J. Warp, 58 Bellevue Ave., Summit, N. J. 

Dp. A. R. MUSEUM. Mrs. Rosert J. Reep, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D.C. 
D. A. R. STUDENT LOAN FUND... _. Mrs. Joseru C. Forney, 85 Spencer Ave., Lancaster, Pa 

ELLIS ISLAND _...Mrs. Smita H. Stessins, 590 East 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FILING AND LENDING BUREAU..... Mrs. Frevericx G. Jounson, 4036 Strong St., Riverside, Calif. 
GENEALOGICAL RECORDS ..........Dr. Jean SrepHenson, The Conard, Washington, D. C. 

GIRL HOME MAKERS................ Mrs. Lester S. Dantets, 58 Lowden Ave., West Somerville, Mass. 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH ............ G. Goopuue, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
JUNIOR AMERICAN CITIZENS....... Mrs. Ratpu E. Wisner, 3730 Carter Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP ............... Under direction of Organizing Secretary General Mrs. Wittiam H. 


Poucn, 135 Central Park West, New York, N. Y., and Miss 
Deane Van LANDINGHAM, 2010 The Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 
MEMORIAL CAROLINE SCOTT 
HARRISON LIAISON ............. Mrs. Wa ter L. Tosey, Fountain Square Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Regent), PMOTION PICTURE ... _....Mrs. Leon A. McIntire, 23 Georgian Road, Morristown, N. J. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE THROUGH 
PATRIOTIC EDUCATION ......... Mrs. Sisson, Memorial Continental Hall, Washing- 
ton, VD. 
NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP ........... Mrs. —~ + ne Spencer, Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 
ington, 


Be Mrs. Josern E. Pryor, 127 Whittredge Road, Summit, N. J. 
Mrs. Harry K. Daucuerty, 315 W. Main St., Grove City, Pa. 
Mrs. Jutt1an McCurry, Bradwell Hall, Athens, Ga. 


Mr. Georce Wuitney Waite, National Metropolitan Bank, W 


ington, D. C. 
ke _..Mrs. Keyser Fry, 325 Douglass St., Reading, Pa. 
INSIGNIA Mrs. Frank How ParcELLs, 409 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RESOLUTIONS .................. _....Mrs. Rosert J. Jonnston, Humboldt, Iowa. 
Mrs. ANNE FLETCHER RUTLEDGE, 15, 269 1st Ave., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 
oat Stk Mrs. Wm. A. Becker, 77 Prospect St., Summit, N. J 


Mrs. Jutius Y. Tatmapce, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
MMANCE |... _Mrs. Rosert J. Reep, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
~ a AND GROUNDS... Mrs. Henry M. Rosert, Jr., Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Henry M. Rosert, Jr., Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
ART CRITICS Attne E. Sotomons, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


All questions on State and Chapter By-Laws which it is desired be checked or | 
inspected for conflicts with National Rules should be sent to 2 


= Mrs. John Trigg Moss, Parliamentarian, 
6017 Enright Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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In Washington— 


“Visit the store 
that’s different“ 


Jelleff’s is a pleasant, friendly place to 
visit whether you’ve actual shopping to 
do or just curious to see what’s new. We 
specialize in fashions and accessories for 
women, misses and juniors, with varieties 
always at high peak and prices pleasantly 
low. 

Accept with our compliments a 

copy of our booklet “Washing- 

ton in Miniature”—worthwhile 


memento of your Washington 
visit! 


Jelleff’s 


1214-1220 F STREET N. W. 


In Washington Use 


Diamond Cabs 
Limousines 


POtomac 6200 


Ask the Driver jor a “copy of 
The Diamond Chatterbox 


Tells You ‘*‘Where to Go’’ 


*“‘What to See’ 


Fountain 


Washington, D.C. 
Guest House 


» eae accommodations for delegates to the National 
. R, Congress. 


3640 Sixteenth St. 


REFERENCES 
Columbia 0294 


ANNIN & CO. 
OFFICIAL FLAG MAKERS 


85 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Write for Catalogue of 
D. A. R. Flags; also makers of C. A. R. Flags 


MY KINSMEN 


of Family groups and Ancestry Systematically. One 
Book $1.00, ; Sheets $.25 extra, Postage $.10. Strate 
if foraD. A.R 


THEDA KORN GROSS 
W. Pike Se. Jackson Center, Ohio 


UNITED STATES 


COAT OF ARMS 
CHINA 


ICES ON RE 


ODD PIECES OR COMPLETE DINNER 
SER VICE—CREATED IN AMERICA 
BY THEODORE HAVILAND a 


Expressly for 
MR. FOSTER’S 
REMEMBRANCE SHOP 
606-13th STREET N. W., WASH., D. C. 
“The House of Gifts” 


ie it are gnarled olive trees, and 


walls no longer confine us, 


— 


Editor’s Office — Mrs. Keyes Speaking 


o I want you to come into the 
garden with me. 
It is a very old garden. In 


countenance like lightning, 
his raiment white as snow.” 
Instead of a sepulchre, we 
see a shrine. Instead of de- 
struction and death, we see 
everlasting life. 

This is not an experience 
of long ago, far away. It is 
a perennial privilege. Of the 
many lessons we have learned 


7 great gray boulders, an 
steep narrow paths. Ther 
is a silvery tinge to the tree: 
and their leaves meet in mist 
masses. Through the transl 
cence they assume strang 


Cs shapes. For daylight has n¢ concerning Easter, there is 
7 come yet. It is one which seems persistently 
the morn- to escape 

ing, very us. This 

cool and s its sig- 

quiet. We lificance 

have not jot in re- 

come to ation to 

the gar- oy but in 

den joy- relation to 


fully. Wehavecomesadly,d 
spairingly, crushed by grie 
overwhelmed by loss. We 
feel that we have nothing left 
to live for. And yet we go 
into it, partly because this 
our custom, and it is hard t 
break away from familia 
habit; partly because in tim 
of trouble, a garden is 
shelter and a sanctuary. I 
solitude is soothing to ot 
mourning hearts. But we 
have no sense of salvation as 
we enter it; only a sense of 
secrecy—and of a sepulchr 

f The silvery leaves are qui 
ering. The stones, solid ; 
they are, seem to be shakir 
too; we are precipitated over 
' the paths. The light 
changing, and as radian 
permeates the mist, we cea 
to stumble among the a 
cient foundations, the ancie1 


sorrow. We forget that it marks 
not only the beginning of a 
festival season, but the end of 
a period set apart for peni- 
tence. We overlook the slen- 
der interval of separation 
between supreme failure and 
supreme fulfillment. Yet 
would it not help us im- 
measurably, in our most diffi- 
cult and dreadful hours, if 
we could remember that: 


“Calvary and Easter day, 

Earth’s saddest day and glad- 
dest day 

Were just three days apart!” 


Come into the garden with 
me. Wait and pray. Watch 
and you will see. Listen and 
you will hear. Search your 
own soul as you listen to 
the questions “Why weepest 
thou? Why seek ye the 
living among the dead?” 
Testify to your own faith as 
you heed the assurance “He 
the dolorous weight is lifted is not here; for He is risen.’ 
from our souls. Our vision clears at last, Do this, and the rebirth of Easter, without 


to gaze, straight and steadfastly, ahead of its meaning, will be your for ever and ever. 
us. And lo! instead of a dreadful appari- 


tion, we see the Angel of the Lord, “his 


; | and raising our bowed heads, we venture which the birth of Christmas loses most of 
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